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PREPACE 


THE following Addresses, with the exception of the last, 
were delivered in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, in the course 
of the years 1870—1890. With two exceptions,—namely, 
those on the Policy of Disestablishment and Religious 
Equality,—they were given at special Sunday afternoon 
Services, which were largely attended by men of the working 
classes,— sometimes by the students of the Leicester Working 
Men’s College, and sometimes by members of the great 
Friendly Societies of the town, such as the Manchester 
Unity, the Foresters, the Nottingham order of Odd Fellows. 
It was always my wish and my endeavour to treat the subject 
of each Address in such a way as to interest and to help 


such hearers. 


In preparing the addresses for publication, I have mentally 
compared the present position of the questions discussed in 
them, with their position at the time when the Addresses were 
delivered. It has surprised me to find how little that position 
has been altered by lapse of time. The Capital and Labour 
problem, for instance, to which reference is so frequently 
made in the course of the Addresses, remains substantially 
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where it was, and as it was, when the Address of 1872 was 
written. The solution seems as far off as ever. Nay, 1 must 
confess to feeling less hopeful of a speedy solution now than 
I was twenty years ago. And what makes me less hopeful is 
specially this: that the contending ‘forces are now organised, 
and set in battle array against one another, on a very much 
larger scale than they were twenty years ago. It is no longer 
a case of an employer dealing with his work-people, or of a 
local group of masters dealing with a local group of men. It 
is a case of Federation against Federation,—of federations of 
employers arrayed against federations of work-people, over 
very extensive areas, organised for war. In addition to this, 
the management. of disputes is, I think, left too much in the 
hands of the paid agents and officers of these great Federa- 
tions; and, in consequence, there is little or no room for that 
feeling of personal interest and mutual sympathy between a 
master and his men, which has so often averted conflict, and 
which generally makes for peace. In the course of the recent 
coal-strike, for instance, it was stated that all the outrages 
were committed by men imported from a distance; that, in 
many cases, there was no ill feeling whatever between the 
employer himself and his own work-people ; and that the ill- 
feeling which produced the mischief was the vague general 
ill-feeling which haunts the minds of work-people towards 
employers in the abstract and as a class, and which only 
personal contact between employer and employed is capable 
of dispelling. It is this personal contact that needs to be 
brought increasingly into play,—both through the action of 
individual employers, and through the operation of Councils 
of Conciliation upon which employers and employed sit side 
by side,—if a lasting peace is ever to be made, and a final 
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reconciliation effected, between Labour and Capital, in the 
conviction of a fundamental community of interest between 
the two. In this view, it is deplorable that legislation should 
propose to deprive the contending parties of one great instru- 
ment of peace, by discouraging, if not destroying, those 
insurance societies, to which both masters and men contribute, 
and which have done so much to promote peace and goodwill 
between them. The controversy which turns on the question 
of ‘contracting-out,’ is not yet ended. It is most earnestly 
to be hoped, that the final issue -of it will be, not merely to 
leave existing societies untouched, but to encourage the 
formation of similar societies in the future. 


The years 1870—1890, during which the Addresses were 
delivered, were marked by great events, both at home and 
abroad ; amongst which the Franco-German war of 1870 and 
1871, and the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 and 1878, stand 
out conspicuous. These great events suggested and moulded 
some of the Addresses,—for instance, those on ‘ The Secret of 
National Life and Freedom’ and on ‘War.’ The questions 
as to the future of France, which were asked in the Address 
of 1871, have already received a partial answer through the 
events of the intervening years, and an answer, which, to say 
the least, is not unhopeful. The France of 1894 is certainly 
very different from the France of 1871,—much stronger, and 
socially more pure. Experts tell us that the French army of 
to-day is greatly superior,—in point of discipline and effici- 
ency, not to speak of numbers,—to the French army of 1870. 
And the strenuous patriotic efforts that have been made to 
improve the army seem to have reacted with great advantage 
upon the nation itself. A renewed trial of strength between 
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France and Germany might have a very different result. We 
must most earnestly hope, that the terrible calamity of such a 
renewed trial of strength between the two nations may be 
averted; that the war-cloud which has been hanging over 
Europe these many years may be gradually dispersed ; and 
that the nations may yet be persuaded to ‘beat their swords 
into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks,’ and 
not to ‘learn war any more.’ It would go a long way in this 
direction, if the suggestion which has been recently made, 
and which has secured the approval of such a man as M. 
Jules Simon, as to an international agreement to limit the 
time of compulsory military service to a single year, could be 
converted, by formal convention between the nations interested, 
out of mere suggestion into accomplished fact. Is this im- 
possible? ‘This little Convention would fill only a single 
line,—‘“‘ Among all nations the term of compulsory service is 
reduced to twelve months.” It would be the grandest of all 
laws, and the greatest event in history.’! 


The Addresses on the Policy of Disestablishment and 
Religious Equality were written in 1885, at a time when it 
seemed as if the question of the relations between Church 
and State must come up for immediate discussion with a view 
to legislation. A sudden change in the direction of political 
controversy forced the question back from the front to the 
rear. Now, however, there are not wanting signs that the 
question may soon be brought to the front again. The 
exigencies of party politics may require it; or some other 
seeming accident may urge it forward. The events of the 
next few weeks or months promise to either precipitate action 


1 See Zimes of February 15, 1894. 
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upon it or thrust it out of the region of practical politics for 
many a year to come. 


In preparing the Addresses for publication, I have not 
attempted to remove altogether. the ‘local colouring’; and 
they are undoubtedly chargeable with some repetitions. The 
repetition will be found, I think, to consist mainly in the 
reiteration of great fundamental principles, to which it was 
necessary to appeal in the discussion of the important matters 
which are the subjects of the Addresses. If the Kingdom of 
God is a present reality and fact, how can it be possible to 
discuss social and national questions to any good purpose, 
except in the light of it? 


THE MASTER’s House, 
WYGGESTON’S HOSPITAL, 
LEICESTER. 


February 23rd, 1894. 





wee CHRISTIAN ASPECT AND USE 
DieePOLULICs: 


DEUTERONOMY viii. 15, 16. 


Who led thee through that great and terrible wilderness, wherein were 
fiery serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where there was no water ; 
who brought thee forth water out of the rock of flint; who fed thee 
in the wilderness with manna, which thy fathers knew not, that he 
might humble thee, and that he might prove thee, to do thee good at 
thy latter end. - 


(February 13th, 1870.) 


T is a common saying in these days, that politics, as the 
phrase is, ‘run high,’ and are likely to continue to run 
high for some years to come. And this is perfectly true, so 
far as the present is concerned ; and is likely to prove true in 
the future also. Great questions are at stake. Great issues 
have to be fought out. The area, too, over which the interest 
in politics is felt, has been widened by the spread of education 
and the extension of political rights. Men’s convictions and 
affections and prejudices and passions are deeply engaged in 
the questions of the day. They feel and speak warmly on one 
side and on the other. And the result is what we see, and 
perhaps, to a certain extent, suffer from. 

For a time like the present does put a severe pressure upon 
many of us,—clergy and laity alike. As a clergyman, for 
example, I find that the agitation of political controversy 
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seems to cross the path of one’s daily work, to interfere with 
the quiet and effective prosecution of it, and to indispose 
men’s minds by jealousy or preoccupation for united Christian 
action and for the reception of the highest Christian truths. 
Then, further, to some characters and, dispositions it is exceed- 
ingly troublesome and annoying to be compelled to come to a 
conclusion, and to take a side, in the controversies of the day. 
It may be, that they dislike giving offence. Or it may be, that 
they prefer a quiet life. Or it may be, that they are afflicted 
with the troublesome faculty of seeing both sides of a question ; 
in which case partisanship is impossible, and fanaticism hateful 
to them. But, however it may be with us, whether we like it 
or whether we dislike it, there is no escape for us. The 
difficulties of our position cannot be evaded: they must be 
honestly and manfully met. If Providence has cast our lot in 
a time of stormy politics, there must be a reason for it, and 
there must be good in it. It is part of an appointed discipline 
for us; and the perception of this will of itself suffice to 


strengthen and animate us. Difficulties, courageously met, 
are already half vanquished. 


‘Clench thy difficulties fast 
With a determined hand, 
Till in thy victorious grasp 
They crumble into sand.’ 


The Christian ministry would stand self-condemned, if it 
had not a word in season to say at atime like the present. 
Understand me : Ido not mean a word of political partisan- 
ship. God forbid that we should turn the ministry of recon- 
ciliation into a ministry of strife! God forbid that we should 
degrade the pulpit into a platform, and exchange the message 
of peace and good will for the heated war-cries of contending 
parties! No: very different indeed from this is my meaning, 
when I speak of the word in season, which the Christian 
ministry, if it is a Christian ministry, ought at such a time to 
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be able to utter. To bring the whole subject to the purest 
light, which is the light of Christ ; to lift our thoughts, mine 
and yours alike, to the highest point of view; to connect 
present trials and difficulties with our life as mén and as 
Christian men, so that they may become no longer injurious 
to us, but a wholesome discipline ; ¢4s is that word in season, 
which I have in view and long to utter: and this is the object 
of the present discourse. 

With this object, then, in view, I would begin by asking 
your attention to the following considerations. 

1. A time of political stir and agitation, when great questions 
are being discussed and settled, is in many ways much better 
than a time of apathy and stagnation. If it calls out some of 
the fiercer passions of our nature, it calls out also the nobler 
qualities. It helps to make the political atmosphere, if more 
stormy, yet less liable to become venal, corrupt, and impure. 
When no great question is at stake, men are content to go with 
their party, merely because it is their party; or to followa 
leader, merely because he has been their leader. Their 
political action is in danger of being determined by trivial, or 
even by unworthy, motives. But when vital questions are 
under discussion, political action is much more likely to be 
decided by genuine conviction, overriding, as it ought to over- 
ride, mere party ties, and reversing, as it ought to reverse, the 
most cherished antecedents. To follow a leader, like a flock 
of sheep huddled together, is unworthy of men. To stand up 
in the sight of our fellows in behalf of a conviction honestly 
and earnestly arrived at, is good for a man himself, and a 
benefit, by the contagion of a wholesome example, to others. 
Thus, this first superficial glance may show us, that a time 
like the present, if bravely met, may be a real gain to us, as 
men, 

Multiply this effect on individual character, and you will see 
that the effect produced on what we call national character by 
a time of severe political strain and excitement may be very 
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good and elevating ; though it may, of course, be the reverse, 
since every trial leaves men better or worse than it found them, 
according to the use which they make of it. In looking 
through a series of portraits, belonging to various periods of 
English history, I have fancied that each period, according to 
its comparative nobleness or baseness, had left a characteristic 
print upon the portraits of the period. A recent traveller in 
America, an observer of much acuteness, has remarked upon 
the gravity, the seriousness, the seeming melancholy of the 
American character. Can it be matter of surprise that it 
should be so? Could a nation pass through a tremendous 
crisis, like that of the still recent civil war, without bearing the 
mark of it upon its brow for many a long year afterwards? 
Is it the dream of a visionary or of an enthusiast, to hope that 
the critical times, through which our own beloved country is 
passing, may leave a permanent impress for good upon the 
national character ? 

And, in this connection, we may view it as matter for much 
satisfaction, that the extension of political rights has been 
accompanied by the introduction of these grave political 
questions, which now occupy, and not seldom perplex, all 
thinking minds. Every right, as you know, has its corre- 
sponding duty and responsibility. It is well that, in the 
moment of securing the right, the sense of responsibility for 
the use of it should press heavily, and be felt to be inseparable 
from it. If ever our minds are to be alive to the conscious- 
ness of political duty and responsibility, it must surely be now ; 
—now, when present action is so largely and so fundamentally 
and so irrevocably determining the future situation. 

2. But this view of the gain which may accrue to all true 
manliness of character, through the demand at present made 
upon it, requires to be extended and modified by an additional 
consideration. We must not forget, that what we want is, not 
a heathen, but a Christian manliness. And _ this involves 
higher qualities, such as gentleness, considerateness, courtesy, 
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sympathy, as well as the sterner stuff of truth and courage 
and endurance. In order that I may give such help as I can 
towards the constant exercise of such mutual sympathy and 
perfect fairness, suffer me to press the following thoughts upon 
your attention. 

(a.) The distinction between the two great political parties 
of the present time, which are indeed the two political parties 
of all times, has its root in a natural difference of character 
and disposition,—a perennial, not a mere temporary, difference. 
Some men instinctively look towards the past; others, as 
instinctively, look towards the future. Some, by a kind of 
necessity of their nature, cling to the past ; while others, by an 
equal necessity, place all their hope in the future. Both 
feelings are legitimate,—both the reverence for the past, and 
the hope for the future ; both the craving for stability, and 
the craving for progress. The welfare of the State depends 
upon both. Both may be religious. The one may be grounded 
in the sound conviction that the institutions of the past are a 
sacred inheritance, not to be lightly tampered with; the other 
may be grounded in an equally sound conviction, that the 
present and the future are as much in God’s hands and under 
His guidance, as the past was. Both may degenerate into 
what is purely evil and mischievous ;—the desperate clinging 
to the past, simply because it is the past; or the love of 
change for the mere sake of novelty. ‘To combine the two, in 
due proportions and in a thoroughly religious spirit, however 
difficult it may be, is surely not impossible. 

(4. Such considerations as these may help, I think, to 
soften the asperities of party strife, and to enable us to do full 
justice to political opponents. But there is another distinc- 
tion,—a deeper distinction than that which is indicated by the 
names Conservative and Liberal, Tory and Radical. ‘There is 
the distinction between rich and poor, privileged classes and 
non-privileged, aristocracy and democracy, labour and capi- 
tal, labour and land. The future may witness strange com- 
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binations between these too often antagonistic, and sometimes 
even warring, elements. It may witness combinations which 
will cut right across all existing political associations. It may 
witness, for example, a combination between the landed interest 
and the labouring interest against the interest of the capitalist. 
And again, it may witness, by a necessary reaction following 
upon the former, a combination of labour and capital against 
land ; a Tory democracy, headed by great landed proprietors, 
speedily followed by a Radical democracy, ending one knows 
not where. I suggest such possible combinations, not by way 
of political prophecy, nor yet to sound a note of needless 
alarm, but in order to point out how dangerous and how 
destructive such combinations,—such temporary and, it may 
be, unnatural alliances,—are sure to prove. Woe to the politi- 
cians, who, by provoking class jealousies and stimulating class 
antipathies, seek to bring about such combinations! England’s 
great need at the present day is of wise counsels and of gentle 
hands, to heal the wounds of society, to interpret the various 
sections and classes to each other, and to unite them together, 
so that all may seek the common good and feel that they 
are all members of one commonwealth. ‘Those wounds of 
society are deep and many. Pauperism, drunkenness, crime, 
ignorance, vice, misery; who can reflect on these giant 
evils, these horrible sores, of our social state, without feeling 
that the triumph of a party is not worth a moment’s thought, 
compared with the removal of such evils and the cure of such 
diseases ? 

Still with the deep desire to soften asperities, and believing 
it to be one great part of the mission of a National Church 
to unite classes together, I would respectfully offer the following 
considerations to your notice,—brother Englishmen, brother 
Christians, brother men. 

i. Privilege is, to a certain extent, natural; a part of the 
natural ordering, which is God’s ordering, of human society. 
For example, talent is a privilege; beauty is a privilege; 
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strength is a privilege. And these natural privileges soon give 
rise to others, which are acquired, and which can be trans- 
mitted, and which thus tend to become hereditary. Level 
down all the existing inequalities of society, and in’ ten years’ 
time a fresh crop of them will have sprung up. Legislation 
can never remove such natural inequalities. Some inequali- 
ties it can remove, because they are artificial, not natural,— 
the product, in fact, of unhealthy, unnatural legislation in the 
past. Whatever it caz remove, it is bound to remove; and, I 
venture to think, w7/7 remove. But its power in this direction 
is limited,—limited by natural obstacles which it cannot 
overpass. 

ii. Again, privilege means responsibility. The Divine Law 
on this subject is laid down in the words of Jesus: ‘ Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him will much be required.’ It 
would be well for all parties to remember this. It would 
check the tendency to pride on the one side, and the tendency 
to envy on the other. Privilege, whether of talent, or of birth, 
or of wealth, or of position, or of power, means heavier 
responsibilities than those of ordinary men, weightier cares, 
more pressing anxieties; sternest condemnation, severest 
punishment, in the case of neglect. Can the occupant of 
such a position be regarded as an object of unmingled envy? 
Can he dare to look with scorn on those, who, in the world’s 
view, are less favoured than himself ? 

iii. Besides, after all, the staple of human happiness is quite 
independent of privilege. It is the common things of life 
that yield the greatest delight. It was only the other after- 
noon that I witnessed from my own doorstep the loveliest 
scene that I ever set eyes upon. It was but the sunset sky, 
with the faint crescent moon, and the bright evening star, and 
a delicate streak of exquisite crimson cloud between them. 
All Leicester might have seen the same, if they pleased. 
And so, I say, it is the common things of earth and sky, the 
blessed home affections, and the round of daily work, that 
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bring the deepest pleasure, and build up life’s real happiness. 
Do you think that rich and delicate viands, grand furniture, 
splendid plate, troops of liveried servants go to make up the 
sum of human happiness? Many a possessor of all these 
things is the prey of unutterable weariness and disgust, and 
finds his soul consumed with blackest care. The too often 
excessive compulsory labour of the poor man is a far better 
sauce to happiness, than the voluntary idleness of the rich. I 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that few lives, 
if any, can compare in happiness with the life of a steady, 
industrious, sober, religious working man, who is earning fair 
wages, and whose home is blessed with a worthy helpmate and 
obedient children. We seem to require to be reminded, again 
and again, that ‘man doth not live by bread only’ ;—that 
‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’ And yet, what can be more certainly 
true than this? And how melancholy it is to find ourselves 
so frequently thinking, and speaking, and acting, as if it were 
otherwise ! 

3. If I were to look for a motto, which I might take it 
upon me to recommend to all those who are in any way 
engaged or interested in politics, I should select that noble | 
Christian rule, which St. Peter gives us,—‘ Honour all men.’ 
No three words that I know of, cut more decisively at the 
root, whether of the false toryism which delights in patronizing 
and domineering, or of the false liberalism which hates all 
that is above itself and longs to pull it down to its own level, 
but has no wish to raise what is below, and whose ruling spring 
is not a genuine human sympathy, but pure selfishness and 
scorn, Yes, ‘honour a// men’ ;—not the few only who are 
above us, but the many who are below us. Honour them, not 
for the sake of what is distinctive and exceptional in them, 
their wealth, or their talent, or whatever it may be, but for 
the sake of the common humanity that is theirs. Nay, honour 
them still for the sake of that common humanity, in spite of 
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the many things which may seem to make them unworthy of 
honour. Believe, that, in spite of all, there is yet that in 
them, which makes honour their due. 

The grounds of this noble Christian motto lie deep in 
the Gospel of Christ. That common human nature, which 
Christ Himself, the Son of God, has condescended to wear, 
cannot but be a sacred thing in the eyes of all His followers. 
But more than this, it stands in such close fundamental con- 
nection with Him, and He with it, that, in honouring it, we 
are in fact honouring Him. This is a great mystery, and we 
cannot now awhile to dwell upon it. But it is evident, that 
the grandeur and the awe of such a close fundamental con- 
nection with Christ are quite enough to dwarf into utter 
insignificance the outward distinctions between one and 
another, upon which men are so apt to pride themselves. 
Dress, money, rank,—what are these when placed side by side 
with that which St. Paul describes as ‘Christ in you, the hope 
of glory’? 

This great principle will be found to work in many direc- 
tions and to be capable of many applications. For one thing, 
it brings us round again to the duty, so incumbent upon all in 
days like these, of showing perfect fairness and extending 
perfect toleration to others, even when in opinion and senti- 
ment and sympathy we differ widely from them and are even 
strongly opposed to them. In this highest light of our 
common spiritual relation to Christ, animosity becomes almost 
impossible, and injustice altogether odious to us. But the 
same. principle must be allowed to react also upon ourselves. 
If we are to honour all men for the sake of the common 
humanity that is in all, we are bound to honour that common 
humanity also in ourselves, and to do all that lies in our power 
to make it easy for others to honour it too. If the conduct 
of some is such as to render it exceedingly difficult for us to 
obey, in their case, the rule ‘honour all men,’ ¢/a¢ makes it 
only the more imperative upon us to avoid putting a similar 
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stumbling block in the way of others. By the truth and 
honour and uprightness and dignity of our conduct, as well 
as by its courtesy and fairness, let us compel the admiration 
even of our political opponents, and make the common 
humanity manifestly and indisputakly honourable in our 
persons. 

4. In sober truth and earnest, the responsibility which 
attaches to every citizen, even the humblest, of our common 
country ata time like this, is a heavy one, and might well 
avail to call out all the dignity, honour, and manliness, that are 
in each, though too often, it may be, latent there. Each 
contributes something, by word, by influence, by sympathy, to 
present tendencies. Each contributes some drop, as it were, 
to the mighty tide, which is bearing us onwards into the 
future. Each is therefore helping now to determine, what 
that future shall be ; our own future, our children’s future, 
our country’s future. Shame upon us, if we act rashly, or 
venally, or from base and selfish motives, or out of mere 
strife and rivalry, or to forward the interests of our party, not 
of our common country! Shame upon us, if we shrink in a 
cowardly way from the trouble and responsibility of changes, 
which the changed times render necessary! Shame upon us, 
if we resort to trick and artifice and stratagem and manceuvre, 
instead of wrestling with our opponents in open, honourable 
fashion, for the convictions which are dear to us. In this 
large department of public action as in every other, we must 
follow out the Apostle’s precept :—‘ Prove all things: hold 
fast that which is good.’ Act neither from fear, nor favour. 
Act, as in the sight of God; looking to Him to purify our 
motives, to inspire us with wisdom and courage, to make us 
tolerant, too, and conciliatory, as well as steadfast and 
resolute. ‘Then we shall be blessed ourselves, and our country 
will be blessed also. 

5. Lastly, let it never be forgotten by us, that, come what 
may, God’s kingdom is over all. 
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‘ There’s a Divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


There is infinite comfort in this thought, at a time of move- 
ment and stir, like the present, and in the sense of our own 
blindness, or at least narrowness of vision. We can but act 
for the best, as each emergency arises and calls in turn for 
action ; and there leave it Forecast the future, except to a 
most limited extent, we cannot ; the wisest and most sagacious 
cannot. Our only safety lies in acting as wisely and as truly 
as we can, now. And this, too, is the measure of our 
responsibility. All else we must leave in His hands, who 
knows surely what He will do with us, and who is guiding all 
onward to the grand predestined end. Jehovah our God, the 
living and eternal God, still leads us, as He led the Israelites 
of old, through what often seems at the time a great and 
terrible wilderness ; still leads us to humble us and to prove 
us, to do us good at our latter end. ‘The fathers, it may be, 
die in the wilderness. They never see the good land. But 
the children see it. Were it not for the struggles and victories 
of the fathers, the children could never enter in. They w7// 
enter in, if we only do our part well. 


THE SECRET OF NATIONAL LIFE 
AND FREEDOM. 


MARK xii. 17. 


And Jesus answering said unto them, Render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. And they marvelled 
at him. 


(March 12th, 1871.) 


HIS answer of Jesus was given under the following circum- 
stances. In the last week of his life, on the last day 

of his public ministry, all the concentrated malice of his 
enemies had broken out against Him in the form of questions, 
by which they hoped to put Him in a difficulty, and either ruin 
his influence and his popularity, or expose Him to the jealous 
suspicion of the Roman Government. Amongst these ques- 
tions, this was one :—‘ Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar, or 
not?’ To bait the trap successfully, to make the question 
wear the most innocent look possible, it was propounded by 
a mixed party of Pharisees and Herodians. The Pharisees, 
the national patriotic party of the day, held that it was not 
lawful to pay tribute to the hated foreigner, their Roman con- 
querors. ‘The Herodians, the supporters of a dynasty which 
reigned by the grace of Rome, held that it was lawful to pay 
it. Both parties professed to be anxious to hear the opinion 
of Jesus on this difficult point of doubtful casuistry. So they 
put the question to Him in these honeyed phrases :—‘ Master, 
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we know that thou art true, and carest for no man: for thou 

regardest not the person of men, but teachest the way of God 
in truth : Is it lawful to give tribute to Czesar, or not : ? Shall 
we give, or shall we not-give?’ 

Such was their question ; and thus it was asked. Jesus saw 
in a moment through the whole thing ; saw the hypocrisy, the 
insincerity, the low cunning, the fierce malice, which prompted 
or lurked beneath the seeming innocence of the question. 
Jesus, ‘knowing their wickedness’ (St. Matthew says), 
‘knowing their hypocrisy’ (St. Mark says), ‘knowing their 
craftiness’ (St. Luke says), answered, ‘Why tempt ye me, 
ye hypocrites? Show me the tribute money.’ ‘They brought 
Him, accordingly, one of the coins in which the tax was 
usually paid. It was a Roman coin, having the reigning 
Emperor’s head and titles stamped upon it. He pointed to 
these, and said, ‘ Whose is this image and superscription ?’ 
They replied, ‘Czesar’s,’ the Roman Emperor’s. Then he 
said to them, ‘Render then to Czsar the things that are 
Czesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s.’ The ques- 
tioners were struck dumb. ‘They had not a word to say in 
reply. ‘They could not take hold of his words before the 
people,’ St. Luke says; ‘and they marvelled at his answer, 
and held their peace.’ 

Was it only a dexterous evasion of a difficult question? 
Was it this, and only this, that impressed and silenced them ? 
Had this been all that they saw and felt in his reply, it would 
surely not have been difficult to have at least covered the shame 
of their defeat by some kind of retort. But not one word 
escaped their lips. They could find nothing to say. And, 
indeed, the more closely one studies and ponders the reply, 
the less can one be surprised that it should have been so. 
It is, in truth, no evasion of the question, no skilful escape 
from a difficulty :—it is the profoundest answer,—the most com- 
plete solution. Yes ; and this answer and this solution are not 
for that time only, but for all times. They explain the law of 
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life, and the law of recovery of life, for nations in all ages. 
They speak a word of warning to England, a word of wisdom 
and hope to France. They contain the key to the possibilities 
of national regeneration, then, now, and ever. They explain how 
nations decay and fall; and how, having fallen, they may yet 
rise again. : 

The Son of God, we all know, took human flesh, not only 
asaman, but as the native of a certain country :—‘ made of 
a woman,’ St. Paul says, but also ‘made under the law,’ Jewish 
law; an Israelite, a true-born Israelite ; nay, an Israelite of 
Israelites, inasmuch as the blood of the ancient royal race of 
his country flowed in his veins ; son of Mary, and therefore son 
and heir of David. Perfect in all things, He was perfect also 
as an Israelite. The true patriot’s heart was his; and to 
witness the degradation of his country must have been as bitter 
to Him,—yes, ten times as bitter,—as it was to the most 
vehement Pharisee, or to the fiercest zealot who was ready at 
any moment to raise the standard of revolt against the accursed 
yoke of Rome. You all remember how, on this last journey 
from the provinces to Jerusalem to celebrate the great national 
feast, the Passover—no sooner did He come in sight of the 
city, than He stayed the triumphal march of his disciples and 
stood still and ‘wept over it,’ saying, ‘Oh that thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day,’—ere it be too late, 
—‘the things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes.’ Depend upon it, those bitter tears were 
wrung from him by the thought of the national degradation, 
which some forty years afterwards was to become an absolute 
national ruin, preceded by a moral and spiritual ruin, ot 
which the final catastrophe was the natural and necessary 
fruit. 

His sympathies then, if we may say so, were, on this 
national question, with the Pharisee, rather than with the 
Herodian ;—with the Pharisee, who chafed and fretted under 
the yoke of Rome, rather than with the Herodian who made 
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himself comfortable under it and found his account in it. But 
then, what was the use of an idle chafing and fretting ? What 
was the use of ignoring facts? What was the use of debating 
the lawfulness of paying tribute, when they all knew that the 
tribute would have to be paid? This coin, with the image and 
superscription of the Roman Emperor upon it, circulating 
amongst them,—what did it mean? Why, it meant that their 
country was a conquered country. To finger such coins and 
to pass them from hand to hand in the common transactions of 
life, was to acknowledge themselves the vassals of Rome. 
Could they reverse that fact by force of arms? They knew they 
could not. What was the use, then, of debating and protesting, 
when all their debates and protests couid have but one practical 
result, the payment of the tribute, lawful or not ? 

The other day, not ten days ago, in -the French National 
Assembly, sitting at Bordeaux and discussing the German 
terms of peace, the voice of an old general, who had been the 
glory of France in earlier years, was heard sorrowfully and 
earnestly warning his countrymen against ‘a dramatic patriot- 
ism.’ ‘ Let us beware,’ he said, ‘of the seductions of a dramatic 
patriotism, desirous of a false popularity.’ The warning was 
needed. It has been the misery of France, that she has 
refuséd to hear the truth,—to see the facts,—to accept the 
situation. Well might the present head of the State, the aged 
Thiers, appeal to his countrymen, as he did, in the course of 
the same debate, ‘to listen to the truth; to seek it and to put 
faith in it ; for that otherwise it was in vain to build hopes on 
the future of France.’ As one reads the affecting narrative of 
those recent scenes at Bordeaux,—the Assembly now raging 
with passion, now dissolved in tears,—the outbreaks of false 
patriotism, refusing to accept the facts, revelling in foolish 
illusions; discussing the impossible as though it were practic- 
able ;—one seems to get a new light upon the calm and sober 
words, with which Jesus rebuked the dramatic patriotism of 
his own day;—‘Render to Czsar the things that are 
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Ceesar’s.’ National freedom, national regeneration cannot 
come through denying or ignoring facts ; cannot come through 
empty discussions, which are of no practical utility. The 
nation which would be free, must not be a nation of talkers 
and debaters. The path of freedom and regeneration is a 
much longer and more difficult path than this. Its sign-post 
is, —‘ Render to God the things that are God’s.’ 

The text of the reply, remember, was the Roman coin, 
with the image and superscription of Czesar upon it. When 
Jesus spoke of the things of God, and bade these Pharisees 
and Herodians render these things to God,—was He not 
thinking of those ancient words of the first chapter of the Book 
of Genesis,—‘ God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness’? Was He not thinking of that same truth, which 
He Himself expressed on another and earlier occasion by the 
parable of the lost coin,—of the woman, who having ten pieces 
of silver, and losing one, straightway sets to work to light a 
candle and sweep the house and seek diligently till she finds 
it? Are not ‘the things of God,’ above everything else, the 
hearts and souls of men?—hearts stamped with His image, — 
souls created in His likeness,—owned and claimed as His? 
And when, to the words, ‘Render to Czesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s’; He adds the words, ‘And to God the things that 
are God’s,—does He not mean to say, that the only hope of 
national restoration and regeneration lies in freely yielding up 
to God, in willing homage and self-surrender, the hearts that by 
right are His? Do they wish to throw off the hated yoke of 
the Roman foreigner? They are right in wishing it. But how 
is it to be done? There is only one way. They must first, 
‘emancipate their own souls from the doubly accursed bondage 
of sin and self. When this inward freedom, this mental and 
spiritual freedom, is assured ; then the outward freedom, the 
deliverance from a foreign yoke, will not lag far behind. 

Some of you may remember a famous passage from a sonnet 
by one of our greatest English poets,—written at the com- 
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mencement of the present century, when all Europe almost, 
England only excepted, had bowed, or was on the eve of 
bowing, to the power of Imperial France :— 


‘ Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power, and deity ; 
Yet in themselves are nothing! One decree 
Spake laws to ¢hem, and said that by the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free.’ 


Yes ;—‘by the soul only, can nations be great and free.’ 
Rightly understood, what is this but a modern translation of 
those words of Jesus, addressed to men who thought they 
could be free in some other way than by the soul ;—‘ Render 
to God the things that are God’s’? When the soul of a nation 
has passed away,—when it has been killed by falsehood or 
covetousness or lust or unbridled license,—the outward form 
of freedom may linger for a while, waiting for some shock from 
without to dissolve it. But the ground is hollow. The 
structure is honeycombed. ‘The position is one of unstable 
equilibrium. A touch of external violence may break it in,— 
may rupture, or upset it. Or again, let the soul of a nation 
revive and return to it, through disasters which blast its vanity 
and pride, or through judgments which scourge the spirit of 
lies and lust and covetousness out of it; and though the 
outward forms of bondage may survive for a time, yet the 
moment will surely come, when the emancipated spirit within 
will assert itself without, and will reclaim the external liberty 
which is now its rightful heritage. If the France of the 
present day must be sorrowfully regarded as an example of the 
first case, the Germany of the year 1813 is as certainly an 
example of the second. ‘The resurrection of Germany, after 
the utter collapse of its power before the power of France at the 
commencement of the present century, may be a type and 
pattern of a future resurrection of France, before the years of 
this same century have run themselves out. It may be so; or 
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it may not be so. God only knows. But this we do know, 
that, if such a resurrection of the nation is to come about, it 
can only be ‘dy ¢he soul’,—through ‘rendering to God the 
things that are God’s.’ 

It is not for us to sit in judgment.on other nations. We 
have sins enough of our own to repent of, without counting 
and commenting upon those of others. But when the judg- 
ments of God are so manifestly in the world, as they have 
been these last eight months, we are bound to mark them, and 
to strive to understand and profit by them. Is it nothing to 
us, that a neighbouring nation should be paying so tre- 
mendous a penalty for its sins, and errors, and follies, of 
the past? Is it nothing to us, to see an emperor dis- 
crowned and exiled ; and an ignominious treaty signed by the 
very man, who by speech and by writing has done more than 
any other living Frenchman to stimulate amongst his country- 
men the vain passion for conquest and military glory? These 
are things which make the most careless pause, and say with 
the Psalmist,—‘ Doubtless, there is a God who judgeth the 
world.’ 

Is France capable of such a moral reformation as can alone 
restore her to her rank amongst the nations? Will she listen 
to, and act upon, the wise words of her President :—‘ As long 
as you are a nation of declaimers, you will be nothing ; you 
will only become something by respect for the truth?’ Will 
she purge herself of her social corruptions, restore her family 
life to purity, and compel her capital city, Paris, to shake 
off associations which claim for her the ignominious title of 
the ‘city of pleasure,’ the ‘Vanity Fair’ of the world? Great 
as she is in so many ways,—great as she is in her charitable 
institutions, in her organizations of relief to the sick and the 
helpless and the poor,—will she be able to add to these excel- 
lent qualities the sterner and even more necessary elements of 
greatness,—moral courage, reverence for truth, social purity, 
self-restrainst and mutual respect between man and man? 
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Will she be able to do this? If by the grace of God she does 
this,—does so purge and reform herself in the future; then a 
noble and glorious career awaits her,—a career not of military 
conquest, but of the conquest of those great social problems, 
which the so-called French Revolution first propounded to the 
world, and which remain to a large extent yet unsolved. 

And let no one say, that such a task is, under God, too great 
for a nation; that France, being what she is, can never 
become what I have just depicted as an ideal for her. The 
moral reformation of Germany, at the commencement of this 
century, was, I believe, to the full as great a task as this. The 
national degradation was so deep, that a noble-minded German 
writer of the time, writing in the bitterness of his spirit, penned 
these burning words of indignant shame and contempt against 
the phenomena which he saw around him :—‘If Satan were to 
come forth out of hell, in order to become king of the 
Germans, thousands and tens of thousands of pens would 
immediately be in motion to prove, from all imaginable reasons 
and with double-refined logic, that it is a great happiness for 
the world, and especially for the German nation, that the Lord 
Satan is pleased to assume the government of them.’ And it 
was by such burning words as these, that Arndt and other like- 
minded patriots at last succeeded in evoking the spirit, which 
triumphed on the bloody field of Leipzic and freed the soil of 
Germany from the invader. Without that spirit the efforts of 
kings and soldiers would have been fruitless. ‘The French,’ 
writes the same author, ‘will not be conquered by the usual 
war-like preparations, nor by the arts and calculations of 
human foresight, nor the most skilful appliances of physical 
and mechanical means. Bonaparte and his Frenchmen bear a 
charmed life against debased views. They must fall by means of 
lofty views ; and lofty views mean trust in God, devotion to our 
country, an ambition to live and die for the sake of honour. They 
mean faith in virtue and in the people.’ Germany purchased 
her redemption at the tremendous cost of a foreign conquest 
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and a foreign occupation ; and she was thankful to purchase it 
even at such a cost. The iron entered into the nation’s soul ; 
and it was well for the nation that it was so. It may yet be 
the same with France. She may yet learn to think that she 
has not paid too dear a price for the blessings of a purer 
government,—a purer social life,—puerile vanity changed into 
true self-respect,—love of glory into reverence for truth. God 
grant it may be so! God raise up for her sons capable of guid- 
ing her in this extremity of trial, and pour the spirit of 
counsel upon them ! 

And now, friends and brothers, ere we part, let me lay before 
you one or two reflections such as the subject necessarily sug- 
gests. Our country has been favoured, we all know, above 
other nations,—not having tasted for centuries those horrors 
of war which have converted some of the fairest portions of 
France into a desolate wilderness. But remember still, that 
‘by the soul only’ can ‘nations be’ permanently ‘ great or 
free.’ We may increase our navy, and reorganize our military 
forces; but all this will be in vain, in the hour of trial, if 
meanwhile the canker of covetousness or immorality be suffered 
to prey unchecked upon the vitals of the nation’s life. There 
are signs of social disorganization and moral depravity around 
us, which may well make the hearts of all true lovers of their 
country anxious for the future. They tell us that the vices of 
Paris are becoming naturalized in London, and may be ex- 
pected to spread from thence, as from a centre of corruption, 
into the provinces. Be that so, or not; there is already a 
tainting sore of juvenile depravity, festering in the midst of us. 
Every now and then some horrible revelation of the police 
court or of the assizes startles us into an understanding of 
what is going on around us. Of this we may rest assured, 
that wherever the natural relations between the sexes become 
corrupt and impure, there the springs of the national life are 
being tainted at their very source, and there, too, judgment 
is sure to follow. What has palsied the arm of France in 
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this disastrous war? I believe,—more than anything else, 
the impurity of her social life. Let England look to herself :— 
or surely evil is before her. 

A happier topic shall-be my last.. England has one immense 
advantage, which France has not. Her citizens are used to 
the principles and practised in the arts of self-government. It 
would be impossible, I think, to overrate the importance of the 
various institutions, in which Englishmen are being daily 
trained in those habits of self-restraint and mutual respect, 
which make self-government possible. Foremost amongst 
such institutions I reckon the various trade and benefit 
societies of the country. And amongst these I may be 
allowed to-day to single out that extensive and honourable 
order, which is so largely represented in the congregation of 
this afternoon. Let me remind you, friends and brothers, that 
your watchword is — ‘ Fellowship.’ Let your fellowship, I 
beseech you, be a truly Auman fellowship. Let it not be 
limited to the lodge, or the order, or the class, to which you 
belong. Let it spread in wider and ever wider circles of 
sympathy and help, until it takes in a//, with whom you are 
brought in contact, or whom you can in any way benefit,— 
in one word, your ‘xzezghbour,’ in the sense, in which the 
parable of the Good Samaritan expounds the meaning of 
that word ‘neighbour.’ Remember, also, that of this true 
human fellowship, there is one centre and fountain, and only 
one: and that is, Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man. 
To Him be honour and glory, dominion and power, for ever 
and‘ever. Amen, 


THE HEALTH OF TOW 


JOHN v. 14. 


Behold, thou art made whole ; sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 
thee. 


(November toth, 1872.) 


SERVICE like that in which we are engaged this after- 
noon will need, I trust, no explanation ;—will, certainly, 
need no apology. Our town has recently been suffering from 
a severe epidemic of smallpox,—an epidemic more severe, I 
imagine, and more fatal to the adult portion of the population, 
than any with which we have been visited for manya long year 
past. I question whether the memory of any living inhabitant 
can recall an epidemic of anything like equal severity. Sorrow 
and suffering and desolation have been busy in our homes, 
And now, after a protracted period of anxiety and alarm, the 
disease has so far abated as to leave little room for further 
‘apprehension. It is true, that, as winter approaches, some 
slight return of the malady may be anticipated. But, so far as 
human foresight can venture to predict the future, the disease 
has done its worst amongst us, and has died out, asa fire does, 
for lack of fuel. Under such circumstances,—with the recol- 
lection of the recent suffering and alarm so fresh in our minds 
—what can we do but return humble and hearty thanks to 
Almighty God for the relief which we are now experiencing ? 
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At this point, however, I hear the whisper of an objection, 
which requires very serious consideration. It will be urged, 
that the ravages of an epidemic, such as that from which we 
have so recently been suffering, follow the blind, -inexorable 
impulse of natural laws, and therefore leave no space for 
prayer and thanksgiving. I fully admit, that, though we 
cannot at present trace the laws by which the march of plague 
and pestilence is regulated, such laws do in all probability 
exist. We know already, that there are, at any rate, predis- 
posing causes,—such as bad drainage, impure water, inade- 
quate ventilation, insufficient or unwholesome food, vicious and 
intemperate habits,—which accelerate the spread of an 
epidemic, and render it more dangerous and more fatal in 
its attacks. It is quite conceivable,—nay, it is highly probable, 
—that the progress and area of all epidemic disorders are 
regulated by natural laws in as strict a sense as that in which 
the movements of the planetary bodies are regulated by the 
law of gravitation. And this may be true, though the com- 
plications of the case be so great as for ever to baffle the 
intellect of man and compel him to despair of solving them, 
But to whatever extent the reign of law may prevail in this 
sphere of disease, it must still be remembered that laws imply 
a Lawgiver. If, in the exercise of His sovereign wisdom and 
power, God has been pleased to regulate His working by 
fixed rule and unalterable law, it is He still who is working :— 
and to recognize that working as His, and, when occasion calls 
for it, to make public recognition of His working, by common 
prayer and united thanksgiving,—seems to me as much the 
part of reason, as of piety. 

People talk of laws of nature in these days, in a manner 
which is as unphilosophical as it is unreligious,—as though 
these laws had some independent, almost tangible existence of 
their own. But the profoundest thinkers and the most 
learned men of science have always been the first to acknow- 
ledge the entire mysteriousness of such natural laws, and their 
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own absolute inability to explain them. We speak in no way 
contrary to the best teachings of science, though our speech 
takes (as in this place it is bound to do) a loftier range, when 
we affirm that these so-called laws of nature are but modes 
of God’s working, and when we refuse to stop short at the 
mode of working, as though it were in any way independent of, 
or separable from, the Worker Himself. As in the individual 
life of each human soul, so in the larger circle of social life, it 
is truest and best and happiest for us to see God in everything, 
and to see everything in God. During these last few months, 
we dare to say, that we have not only had to do with 
disease and laws of disease, but with a personal living God, 
working amongst us in the way of judgment, according to the 
laws of His everlasting kingdom, for edification and not for 
destruction. 

Viewed in this true light, the occasion which has brought us 
together this afternoon becomes peculiarly interesting, im- 
pressive, and instructive. God’s working being, as we frankly 
admit, in all probability a working according to law,—He being 
the same yesterday and to-day and for ever,—it is evident that 
the same circumstances will be likely to provoke a similar 
chastisement. If it were possible to reproduce a facsimile of 
the state of things which existed amongst us a year ago, then it 
would only be reasonable to anticipate a similar outbreak of 
disease. It is impossible, I need hardly say, to reproduce 
such a facsimile,—the variety and complication of the factors 
being far too great to admit of exact repetition. But fresh, 
and even worse, conjunctions of influences adverse to health 
may arise ; and then, assuredly, some worse thing will come to 
us. It is, therefore, the manifest duty of all religious and 
reasonable men, now in this time of relief and repose, to 
consider what there is in the social state of our town, both on 
its moral and on its physical side, which at least predisposes to 
disease, and renders the work of pestilence easier and more 
destructive, 
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The purely physical or material side of this grave subject 
must be discussed elsewhere. It is not for me to say what 
course it would be well to adopt on any.of those important 
sanitary questions, which now occupy so largely, I am glad to 
think, the attention of the town. But the moral side of the 
same great subject,—in other words, the manners and habits 
of the population, as they affect health and life,—may well be_ 
considered here. It is one of the most important subjects 
that can engage the attention of the philanthropist, the 
patriot, the Christian, the minister of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God. The subject is too wide to admit of 
more than a very partial and imperfect treatment of it on 
the present occasion; but I cannot bring myself to omit an 
opportunity, so favourable as this, for saying at least a few 
words about it. 

The recent outbreak of smallpox has brought prominently 
into view the advantages of vaccination. The statistics, which 
have been collected both here and elsewhere, prove to my 
mind conclusively, that vaccination, though not by any means 
an absolute security against infection, is yet to a great extent 
a preventive of disease, and almost invariably mitigates 
the disorder, when the infection has been taken. When 
it is shown, as it can be shown, that the death-rate in un- 
vaccinated cases is immensely in excess of the death-rate 
in vaccinated cases, enough has been done, I imagine, to 
satisfy all reasonable persons as to the value of vaccina- 
tion. As the facts of the question come to be better known, 
I trust that the widely-extended prejudice against vaccination 
will begin to give way and disappear. I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to express a hope, that this good result will be 
aided and accelerated by increased pains and care on the 
part of those, whose office it is to administer vaccination. 
The prejudice against vaccination is, I believe, of com- 
paratively recent growth. Had it always been administered 
to the children of the poor with the same caution and pains 
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with which it is administered to the children of the rich, I 
cannot help thinking that the prejudice against it would never 
have reached its present height. 

This, however, is a matter which lies only on the surface of 
our subject. The matters, about which I most wish to speak, 
lie much deeper than this. We are asking about the manners 
and habits of the population in their bearing upon health 
and life. Now these manners and habits of the people are 
determined, partly by their own will and choice, and partly 
by circumstances over which they have little or no control. 
For example, that the houses of the labouring portion of the 
population are what they are,—and that labour is organized 
as it is in factories and warehouses ;—/hese are matters, over 
which the working classes, in a rapidly growing town like 
Leicester, can exercise little control, if any at all. On the 
other hand, the extent to which they will use stimulating 
drinks,—the age at which their children shall be sent to 
work,—and the age at which marriage shall ordinarily be 
contracted ;— ¢hese are matters, which, like the former, 
affect health and life most materially; but which, unlike 
the former, are entirely under the control of the people 
themselves. 

As to the former class of influences I have little to say, 
except to entreat owners of property and employers of labour 
to do all that lies in their power to make the homes of the 
people and their places of work as healthy as_ possible. 
It is impossible to overrate the responsibility of the landlord 
and the employer. The moradity of the population, as well 
as its health, depends to an enormous extent upon them.  II- 
drained houses, ill-ventilated factories,—not only sap the 
health of the family and the operatives, but also increase the 
craving for intoxicating drinks, and pander to the public house 
and the gin palace. I venture to say, that, even in these days, 
when the reconciliation between capital and labour is still not 
half accomplished, an employer who showed a real interest in 
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the health of his workpeople, and who was willing to incur 
expense for the sake of it, would insure a quick response of 
affection and esteem on the part of his operatives, and would 
hardly be a loser, even pecuniarily, by his outlay. Such 
employers of labour, I rejoice to think, we have in our 
town ; and I would appeal to them fearlessly to confirm my 
words. 

But, after all, it is the influences, which we create for 
ourselves, that are the most important, and that affect life 
and health most materially. It would be a great and fatal 
mistake, if any portion of our population were to wait for 
landlords and employers to do their duty, instead of taking 
their case into their own hands, and remedying at once those 
evils, which it les wholly in their own power to remedy, and 
which none can remedy except themselves. And here I must 
confine myself to one branch of a very large, difficult, and 
delicate subject. 

No sooner had the number of deaths due to small-pox 
begun to diminish week by week in the course of July last, 
than we were startled and shocked by the mortality amongst 
infants of one year old and under, which immediately set in. 
It was due, no doubt, partly to atmospheric influences ; partly, 
to bad drainage ; partly, to other special and variable causes, 
which have since then ceased to operate. But, beyond these 
exceptional causes, there lie others, which keep the death-rate 
amongst infants far in excess of what it ought to be. Millions 
may be spent upon drainage and sewage works, upon the 
ventilation of factories and warehouses, upon the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor :—but when all has been done that 
can be done, and it would be impossible to do too much, in this 
direction, the root of the evil would not be touched, unless 
there went along with all these sanitary measures an alteration 
in the habits of the people in that most fundamental of all 
matters,—the relation between the sexes, and marriage. So 
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long as it is a not uncommon thing,—a thing tolerated, 
instead of being indignantly scouted, by the working classes, 
—so long, I repeat, as it is (as it is) a not uncommon 
thing for youths of eighteen, nineteen, and twenty, to marry 
girls of sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, and to marry 
without a home,—with nothing but a hired furnished room,— 
to take their brides to ;—so dong the rate of mortality amongst 
the infant portion of our population will be a disgrace to our 
civilization. 

For think what these early marriages mean. They mean, 
first of all, an offspring physically weak, and unable to combat 
successfully the disorders which beset infancy. ‘They mean, 
next, poverty, hopeless poverty,—continually undermining the 
strength and health of the parents. Follow for a moment in 
thought such a juvenile couple home, from the marriage cere- 
mony which has irrevocably united them, to the life which lies 
before them. ‘They have married, we will presume, at a time 
when work was good ; and for a few months perhaps they do 
pretty well. Both husband and wife are earning wages; and 
there is plenty of money coming in, which is freely and lightly 
spent in dress and pleasure and amusement. ‘Then the wife 
becomes a mother. The weekly earnings of the couple are 
now reduced to the husband’s wages; and there is nothing 
to fall back upon,—no furniture even,—nothing but the clothes 
of the husband and wife. If the wife’s health is long in return- 
ing, or if work falls off, they are soon irretrievably involved in 
debt. Life becomes nothing but a struggle, often an unsuccess- 
ful struggle, to keep off the parish. Child after child is born ; 
is born, only to swell the infant mortality, or at best to be 
reared in a cheerless home, with little or no education, and 
with a destiny of work, and nothing but work, as soon as the 
child’s tender years will allow of it. Have I overdrawn the 
picture? And is it a very uncommon one? 

The Bishop of Manchester was giving some very good 
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advice the other day to the young women of his diocese. He 
urged them to refuse to marry, until their future husbands had 
provided comfortable homes to take them to, and £50 laid by 
in the savings bank against a rainy day. The Bishop’s 
standard of comfort and respectability may possibly be too 
high at present for zs. But I would most earnestly entreat the 
young women of our own town not to hold themselves so 
cheap,—not to set so low a value upon themselves,—as to be 
ready to accept as husbands those who will not be at the 
trouble to wait and work, until they have made a comfortable, 
well-furnished home to take them to. And I would entreat all 
fathers and mothers amongst us to do what lies in their 
power—(and much is in their power)—to raise the tone of 
thinking and speaking on this subject of matrimony, and to 
make the rising generation understand, what a serious, respon- 
sible affair itis. As it is, it is far too much made a matter 
of jest and joke, even by those who have learned from sad 
experience, what heavy responsibilities and anxieties it involves. 
Indeed the whole matter of the relations between the sexes 
requires a radical reform amongst us. There are times when, 
as one passes along the streets, one is compelled to ask,— 
Where is the maidenly modesty, the dignity, the reserve, 
the self-respect, which are the glory of the young woman? 
Where is the courtesy, the chivalry, the reverence for the 
woman, which are the glory of the young man? When the 
woman ceases to guard herself, and to be guarded by the 
chivalrous respect and homage of the man,—when love be- 
comes only another name for lust,—¢ex the handwriting of 
judgment may be seen upon the wall, and the nation is ripe 
for ruin. 

I pass, in conclusion, from this most difficult and painful 
topic, to: plead the cause of the Institution for which your alms 
are asked this afternoon, and to address a few parting words to 
those, whose homes have been visited by the recent epidemic, 
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—who have suffered from it themselves, or in the persons of 
those dear to them. The Institution of Trained Nurses 
deserves the hearty support of the whole town, because it 
serves the whole town, irrespective of all political or religious 
differences whatever. During the outbreak of smallpox its 
nurses have done right good service, both in the town and in 
the county, both amongst the poor and amongst the rich. 
Many a poor family in Leicester, suffering from this loathsome 
and frightful disorder, will bear witness, I am sure, to the help 
that has come to them through the visits of the excellent 
nurse, who was charged with a special mission to such sufferers. 
The Institution is now in great want of funds. Can we do 
better than express our thankfulness to Almighty God this 
afternoon by liberal donations towards so worthy an object ;— 
thankfulness for the abatement of the complaint, thankfulness 
for our own personal exemption from it, thankfulness for 
recovery from it, or for the recovery of others near and dear 
to us? 

And now, last of all, let me beg you to weigh well the words 
of our text, addressed by Jesus to the poor paralytic man, 
whom He had just healed, or made whole ;—‘ Behold, thou art 
made whole ; sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ 
There may be those here, who have literally been made whole 
or healed of this cruel disorder, from which so many hundreds 
amongst us have recently suffered. But whether this be so or 
not, we all, as members of a body which has suffered through 
the sufferings of some of its members, shall do well to take 
home to ourselves the warning words ;—‘ Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing happen to thee.’ All of us ought to be the better 
for the recent visitation of sickness. Disease and death have 
been busy around us, and none could tell whether his own 
turn might not come next. We are spared, thank God. Some 
have been rescued literally from the jaws of death,—have 
been at death’s door, and have been raised up again. How 
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can we show our gratitude for the mercy which has 
spared us,—for the mercy which has restored us? How, 
but by living our lives more soberly, more thoughtfully, 
more righteously, in the time to come ;—so that, when 
at last our summons arrives, we may be found waiting and 
ready ? 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR, OR 
MASTERS AND MEN. 


ACTS vii. 26. 


And the next day he shewed himself unto them as they strove, and would 
have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren. 


(December ist, 1872.) 


iT CAN imagine it being asked ;—‘Is this the place in which, 

and is this the day on which to discuss the mutual 
relations of Labour and Capital? And by what right does 
a clergyman presume to address an audience on such a 
subject ?’ 

Had it been my intention to interfere in any way between 
employers and employed, I. should be justly chargeable with 
arrogance and presumption. Or, again, had it been my inten- 
tion to treat you to a dry dissertation upon the relations of 
Capital and Labour, as defined by the best masters of the 
science of Political Economy, I should be justly chargeable 
with forgetting the sacredness of the day, and the sacredness 
of this place, and the sacredness of my own office as a 
minister of the Gospel of the Kingdom of God. My inten- 
tions this afternoon are of a very different kind ;—at once 
more humble and more lofty. 

When it was said to Jesus by one who was smarting undet 
the sense of personal injury,—‘ Master, speak to my brother 
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that he divide the inheritance with me,’—the answer of Jesus 
was,—‘ Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?’ 
But whilst declining, and most wisely declining, the office of 
arbitrator, which it was thus proposed to thrust upon: Him, He 
at once proceeded to discuss some of the great moral questions 
which always lie at the root of such personal and pecuniary 
disputes. He went on immediately to say to the crowded 
audience which hung upon his lips,—‘'Take heed and beware 
of covetousness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ 

I would fain follow this afternoon, as in duty bound, 
though at an unspeakable distance, the example of our 
Divine Master. I would address you, God helping me, on 
some of the moral aspects of this great question of the relation 
between Labour and Capital. In doing so, I shall neither be 
intruding as judge or divider between the two parties, nor 
shall I be assuming the dry, but necessary, and most import- 
ant, function of the political economist. I shall not need to 
ask you to forget,—I would not for worlds ask you to forget,— 
the day on which we are met, or the place in which we are 
met, or the office which it is my privilege and my responsi- 
bility to discharge. On the contrary, I would entreat you to 
let all these things have their full weight with you, and be the 
means of assisting us to lift our subject out of its wonted 
commonplace, if not degrading, associations into the pure 
light of the Gospel of God. 

That Labour and Capital are at the present day far too 
much like the two Hebrews, whom Moses found at strife with 
one another, and whom he endeavoured in vain to reconcile, 
—none will deny. Every statesman, every patriot, every 
Christian man, every thoughtful member of society, must 
long for. the hour of their complete reconciliation. The 
Hebrews, whom Moses strove in vain to set at one again, were 
slaves. ‘They needed to be emancipated from their cruel task- 
masters and from their hard bondage in Egypt, before they 
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could learn to do full justice to one another, and to live in 
peace and amity. Perhaps there may be a lesson in this for 
us; a lesson, which our discussion of the subject this 
afternoon may help to disclose. 

The political economist may speak, is right in speaking, 
is indeed bound to speak, of Labour and Capital. The 
moralist and the theologian must not, dare not, do so. They 
are bound to translate the cold abstract formula into warm and 
living fact. To them, Capital and Labour must always be 
Masters and Men. There was a time, when the workpeople 
of a mill or factory went by the common designation of 
‘Hands.’. That time, I think, has gone by. It is felt, that 
the ‘hand’ must be more than a hand: that it must have a 
head and brain to guide it, or it will be useless to the 
employer. ‘The moralist and the theologian are bound to go 
much further than this. To the latter, the ‘hand’ is a living 
and immortal soul, moving fast towards eternity. To the 
former the ‘hand’ is a sentient human being,—with all the 
rights and all the duties of humanity,—incapable of being 
treated as other or less than what he is, without peril to 
himself and to the society of which he is a member. 

As soon as we pass from the thought of Capital and Labour 
to the thought of Masters and Men, we find ourselves at once 
in presence of a re/ation ;—a relation between human beings ;— 
a relation in the sense in which the words ‘husband’ and 
‘wife, or the words ‘parent’ and ‘child,’ are said to 
express a relation. The two parties are related to each other : 
—that is to say, they have certain rights, and they have also 
certain duties, each towards the other. 

What is the nature of this relation? Can it be satisfied by 
a mere money payment,—by the payment of so much money 
on the one side, and of so much work on the other? The 
prevailing opinion seems to be, that it can. The prevailing 
practice seems rarely to go beyond such a system of bartering 
so much money against so much work, © The strife between 
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the two turns entirely upon ow much money, and how much 
work :—ten hours a day, or nine, or eight,—which? forty 
shillings a week, or thirty, or twenty,—which ? 

I venture to affirm, as the result of the strongest conviction, 
that, so long as the relation between the two parties is viewed 
in this light and is carried out in this way, no permanent 
reconciliation between them is possible. The utmost that can 
be hoped for is a mere hollow truce, a mere provisional 
arrangement, to be abandoned by one side or the other, as 
soon as either thinks it possible to gain a pecuniary advan- 
tage over the other. And I venture also to affirm, as the 
result of the strongest conviction, that no relation between 
human beings can ever be satisfied by a mere money payment. 
Why, even the connection between a tradesman and _ his 
customers,—a connection so loose and slight as to be un- 
worthy of the name of a relation,—can barely be satisfied 
by the exchange of so much money against so much goods, 
—by good service on one side, and prompt payment on the 
other. It ripens with time into a tie of mutual kindliness ;— 
pleasant in the exercise,—broken with pain and difficulty and 
reluctance. 

Whenever, therefore, the language of the employer takes 
this shape, or any shape like this ;—‘I have paid the fellow 
for his services ; what more can he ask of me?’—and_ when- 
ever the language of the labourer is this, or anything like 
this ;—‘I owe him nothing: he has had my work out of me: 
-what more have I to do with him?’—we may be quite sure 
that something is very wrong with our social state. Such 
language, on the one side or the other, is in fact equivalent to 
this :—‘ Between me and him there is no relation : the only 
bond between us is that which money has created.’ 

There will, however, be those here this afternoon, who 


1 T have borrowed this paragraph almost verbatim from the late Pro- 
fessor Maurice’s last work,—Social Morality. The readers of that noble 
work will see how much I am indebted to it throughout this Address, 
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require proof and argument ; and who will not be satisfied with 
statements, made however seriously and earnestly, and with 
whatever force of strong conviction. I feel bound to do all 
that time will allow towards satisfying such minds. It is the 
duty of the minister of the Gospel ‘by manifestation of the 
truth to commend himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.’ 

I affirm, then, first of all, that no relation between human 
beings can be satisfied by a mere money payment. I am not 
here to prove the first elements of our Christian Faith; and I 
must take it, therefore, for granted, that, when our Saviour 
taught us to pray,—‘ Our /ather, which art in heaven,—He 
taught us truly ; and that we are really members of one great 
family,—brothers and sisters amongst ourselves. Toa working 
class audience it is quite unnecessary to prove such an ele- 
mentary yet fundamental truth, as this of the brotherhood of 
men. I need only cite in evidence your own trade and benefit 
societies. Upon what are these founded, if not upon the truth 
that men are brothers, and that brother is bound to help his 
brother? Your trade unions, more particularly, are a standing 
and most emphatic witness against the doctrine, that the re- 
lations between man and man can be reduced to a mere money 
transaction, or made matter of unlimited competition. You 
band yourselves deliberately together, and you say ;—‘ We 
will have one uniform rate of wages in each trade. The strong 
and the clever shall receive less than their share, in order that 
the weak and the stupid may receive more than their share 
And why? Because we are _ brothers.’ Political come. 
looks askance at you, and urges that you limit the Sai p ac 
of wealth by your rules and regulations. I dare say that the 
rules of some trade societies are unwisely restrictive and mish 

ght 
well be altered for the better. But to the general indictment 
I may be allowed to reply for you, that there is somethin 
vastly more important than an enormous production of 28 
that such enormous production, unaccompanied by a reason? 
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able distribution, of wealth is quite as much an evil as a good ; 
and that nothing is so precious to a nation as the realization of 
that human brotherhood, upon which, and not upon wealth, 
society is founded. Only, in this case you must be prepared 
to take another step along with me, and to acknowledge that 
the rich capitalist is just as much your brother as. the poorest 
artizan ; because it is not your class, or the quality of your coat, 
that makes you brothers, but the very constitution of our 
common human nature, which is the same for the peer as for 
the peasant,—for the master as for the workman. 

If, then, zo relation between human beings can be satisfied 
by a mere money payment, it is obvious that the relation 
between masters and men cannot be so satisfied. Here, 
however, I wish to fortify my statement by asking your atten- 
tion to some of the results, the disastrous results, of en- 
deavouring to satisfy this relation in such a way. I have 
already pointed out the strife which exists between Capital and 
Labour, and which offers no prospect of more than temporary 
abatement, so long as the whole question between the two is a 
mere money question. This, of itself, is enough to make one 
suspect the ordinary views on the subject, and the ordinary 
practice. But further, and even more than this, it is well 
worth our while to endeavour to trace the effect of these false 
views and of this false practice upon each of the two parties,— 
upon the masters on the one side, and upon the men on the 
other. If I am not greatly mistaken, the effect upon both is 
most mischievous :—and this in many ways, which we can do 
little more than briefly and very imperfectly indicate. 

To the master, then, his business, under the influence of 
these views, tends to become merely an instrument of making 
money. Instead of appreciating and availing himself of the 
opportunities of wholesome influence and extensive usefulness 
which his relations to his men put within his reach, his one 
thought is of his profits,—how to increase them,—how to 
extend his business, in order to increase them. Any rise in 
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the rate of wages tends to diminish his profits. The labourer, 
therefore, becomes in his view a competitor and an antagonist. 
The mischief does not end here. He carries home with him 
the same evil habit of measuring everything by a money 
standard. His style of living becomes more luxurious and 
extravagant : and this again makes it more than ever imperative 
upon him to enlarge his business and increase his profits. 
His one ambition is to amass sufficient wealth to enable him 
to retire from business and to live in splendid and agreeable 
idleness. Do not think for a moment that I mean to say that 
all employers of labour are like this. God forbid. But that 
this is the tendency, and that the case is so common as to 
give a tone of vulgar money-worship to a large section of 
English society,—seems to me undeniable. And is it not 
miserable and degrading, that it should be so? 

Whilst it is so, too often, with the masters, how is it with the 
men? To them, the aspect of their relation to the master 
becomes that of the sale of so much work to him,—the less 
the better,—the less work the better, provided the money is 
the same. All sense of a community of interest is gone. 
They get their money all the same, whatever loss they may by 
carelessness or idleness inflict on him. The mischief, again, 
does not end here ;—does not end in the factory, or the ware- 
house, or the workshop. It is carried home. The money 
standard rules in the cottage of the labourer, as much as in 
the villa of the capitalist ; though, I grant, with more excuse. 
The one thing needful is to enlarge the earnings of the family 
to the utmost possible limit. The children, therefore, are sent 
to work, as soon as their years will permit; and are often 
found working full time, long before the age allowed by law 
has been reached. The wife and mother deserts the home, in 
order to earn wages in the factory ;—with such results on the 
home life, as I may be compelled to describe on another 
occasion, ‘The general result is, in the upper ranks of society 
a base and degrading mammon-worship ; in the lower ranks, a 
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growing disorganization of the family life. To such conclu- 
sions is the love of money and the money standard always 
destined to bring its votaries. 

I trust, then, that I shall not be held to be speaking without 
due warrant of reason and experience, when I once more 
raise my earnest protest against the too common notion, that 
the relation between masters and men is fully satisfied, when 
the men have done so much work, and the masters have paid 
them so much wages. But it would be a sombre and melan- 
choly task to paint the disease, if one could not also suggest 
the remedy. To this brighter side of my subject I now turn 
gladly in conclusion. 

We are held, it seems to me, in worse than Egyptian bondage 
by sundry false notions and idols of the understanding, whose 
yoke must be broken from off us, if we are to go free and be 
at peace amongst ourselves. Amongst these, I would distin- 
guish, more particularly, two. 

‘A man’s life,’ Jesus said, ‘ consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.’ In these days, we are 
directly at issue with Jesus on this point. We say,—practi- 
cally, if not in so many words,—that a man’s life does consist 
in the abundance of the things which he possesses ; and that, 
of all evils, the worst is poverty. Let me ask that rich man, 
who. has made his fortune and retired to some handsome 
suburban villa, whether he finds his life so very much the 
happier for the change. Let me ask that poor man, whose 
home is all that a home ought to be,—rich in conjugal happi- 
ness and the docility of children,—whether he thinks that a 
sudden accession of wealth would insure him also an accession 
of content and felicity. The fact is, the real charm of a 
man’s life consists in the abundance, not of its wealth, but of 
its human interests. I pity with all my heart the inhabitants 
of those long lines of villa residences which radiate from all 
our great centres of manufacturing industry. They suggest to 
my mind the idea only of intolerable dulness and endless 
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monotony. I do zo¢ pity the working-man, whose home 
welcomes him on his return from work,—whose children meet 
him at the end of the street, eager to catch his hand and to be 
lifted into his arms. His home may be, poor :—but if it is 
virtuous,—if it is not tainted by the curse of drink or vice,—it 
is a home of pure human interests, and therefore of happiness, 
of peace, of content. 

Jesus said again :—‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.’ To the popular fallacy on the subject of wealth we 
must add another popular fallacy on the subject of work. 
According to the first idol, wealth is happiness and honour :— 
according to the second, work is misery and degradation. 
Yet the commandment which said,—‘ Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy,’—said also,—‘ Six days shalt thou labour.’ 
The work of the six days is just as much a part of the Divine 
order and will for man, as the rest of the seventh day. In 
direct opposition to the notion that labour, whether of hands 
or head, is wretched and degrading, I assert the dignity and 
the sacredness of work. It is the idle man, that is really the 
degraded being ;—not the industrious,—not the man who has 
to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. The paradise of 
wealth and idleness, which is the modern terrestrial paradise, 
is false to the very core. Even excessive toil is better, I dare 
to say, than no toil at all. Our Saviour Himself worked with 
his hands, till He was thirty years old ; and, thenceforth, with 
brain and soul and spirit, till life was extinct. This is enough 
for us:—enough, to rebuke the indolence of the idle,—to 
consecrate the toil of the industrious. 

And now, if I have not spoken altogether in vain this after- 
noon, there will be those who will be saying to themselves,— 
‘What shall we do then? What is the practical course which 
we, as reasonable men, ought to take?’ With two or three 
tentative hints on this point, submitted to you with diffidence 
and hesitation, I must take leave of my subject. 

What is wanted, is, above everything else, a better, a more 
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brotherly, understanding between masters and men. ‘Sirs, ye 
are brethren: why do ye wrong one to another?’ In this 
view, apart from its economical bearings, the results of co- 
operation cannot but be useful and valuable. The co-operative 
distribution of wealth, and still more, the co-operative produc- 
tion of wealth,—whether successful in a commercial point of 
view, or not,—cannot fail to yield mora/ results of the highest 
importance, both in the elevation of those engaged in it, and 
in their initiation into the difficulties and perplexities of the 
masters. A better understanding, a closer sympathy, between 
class and class must come out of it,—whatever else may come. 
And this will, at any rate, soften asperities and pave the way 
for a future reconciliation. 

It would contribute much towards this happy result, if 
the employers of labour would take a lively and intelligent 
interest in the comfort and health of their workpeople, and 
in the intellectual and moral improvement of them and 
of their families. This, of course, must be done in a kindly, 
brotherly way, and with that respectful sympathy, which is 
always due from one man to another,—from rich to poor, 
and from poor to rich. ‘ Honour all men,’ is the rule of 
Christian courtesy and breeding, as laid down by St. Peter. 
On the other hand, whilst the masters show such helpful 
sympathy towards the men, the men are bound to show all 
due consideration for the interests of the masters. Waste and 
neglect and idleness are so many wrongs perpetrated upon the 
employer,—so many breaches of duty towards him,—so 
many violations of the relation which subsists between the 
two. 

But it must not be supposed that either party is to wait for 
‘the other .to initiate a policy of kindness and consideration 
and sympathy, and then, and only then, to reciprocate it. 
The law of Christian duty, inculcated by Jesus, is this,— 
‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them : ’—not,—‘ Whatsover men do unto you ;’ 
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—but,—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you ;’ 
—‘do ye even so unto them :’—or, in other and yet plainer 
words—‘ Do, as you would be done by.’ It must never be 
forgotten, that, in all the relations of life, the unfaithfulness of 
one party to the relation is no justification of unfaithfulness 
in the other. Before that highest tribunal,—the court of 
conscience,—the judgment seat of Christ,—it is idle for 
masters to plead the ingratitude of their men, or for men to 
plead the hardness of their masters. In spite of all faults and 
failings on the other side, each must do his duty by the other. 
So only is there hope, that the relation may be restored to its 
true meaning, and the ultimate reconciliation between the 
parties to it effected. 

In proportion as this happy consummation is approached, 
the pecuniary part of the question will assume its proper place, 
and will find its natural solution, When the master ceases to 
be greedy for his profits and the men cease to be greedy for 
their wages, the one will be ready to give the fair day’s wage, 
and the other the fair day’s work,—whatever precisely, at. any 
time, these may be. The evil and accursed spirit of Mammon 
will be cast out by the brotherly spirit which is the gift of 
Christ. When the Son Himself has made us free in the 
Father’s House,—free from the bondage of the world and all 
its vanities and idols,—there will be no need to say to us any 


longer ;—‘ Sirs, ye are brethren: why do ye wrong one to 
another ?’ 


SOCIAL LIFE, OR, MEN AND WOMEN. 


I. CORINTHIANS xi. II. 


Nevertheless neither is the man without the woman, neither the woman 
without the man, in the Lord. 


(December 8th, 1872.) 


UR Poet Laureate, Tennyson, was thought to have written 
very well, when he wrote in his ‘ Princess’ thus :— 


‘For woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
. Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind.’ 
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The Poet wrote very well,—very truly, and very nobly, 
and very beautifully. And yet surely St. Paul had anticipated 
his thought and added the needful corrective to it, when, 
without any pomp of poetic language, but just in his own terse 
and pithy way, he wrote to the Christians of that dissolute 
Greek city, Corinth, more than eighteen hundred years ago, 
thus :—‘ Nevertheless, neither is the man without the woman, 
neither the woman without the man, in the Lord.’ 

‘ Neither is the man without the woman, neither the 
woman without the man.’ Each is the complement, or com- 
pletion, of the other. Each is incomplete without the other. 
The whole of human nature is contained, not in either apart 
from the other, but in the union of the two. And this,—‘ lz 
the Lord ;’—because it is only whilst each is striving to be, 
what each ought to be, 40 the Lord, that each can become, 
what each may become, to the other ; and the two incomplete, 
and as it were half, natures unite to make the one whole and 
complete nature. 

Such is St. Paul’s doctrine as to the relation of the man to 
the woman, and of the woman to the man. But long before 
St. Paul’s time, a writer, whose name is lost in the haze 
of a remote antiquity, had caught a glimpse of the same deep 
truth, and had expressed it in his own quaint way, thus :— 
‘And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and he slept : and he took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her unto the 
man. And Adam said, This is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. ‘Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be 
one flesh.’ 

It is for children to read such an allegory as this, as though 
it were literal fact or sober history. It is for the uneducated 
or the half-educated to scoff at such allegories altogether, as if 
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it were waste of time to attempt to pierce below their surface. 
All philosophic thinkers have long ago renounced this shallow 
kind of criticism, and have learned to look with deep respect 
upon the earliest legends, myths, and annals of every nation, 
whether the elect nation of Israel, or any other. This 
ancient writer,—Moses, or Joseph, or whoever he may have 
been, and whether conversant only with the simple life of the 
patriarchal tent or with the elaborate civilization of Egypt,— 
was evidently profoundly impressed with the mystery of this 
fundamental fact of social life,—the relation of the man to the 
woman, and of the woman to the man. Why was it,—why is 
it,—that, as the years roll on, the old home ceases to satisfy 
the growing man,—that he is conscious of an attraction 
outside it, prompting him to leave father and mother and 
cleave to the wife, and, in union with her, construct a new 
home and a new centre of human interests? That ancient 
writer knew better than to be misled by the sophistries and 
superficialities, which seem to content some modern thinkers. 
It was impossible for him to resolve love into lust, or to 
degrade the mutual attraction of the man and the woman into 
the base allurement of mere sensual desire. To him it was 
evident, that, if this were all, marriage, and with marriage 
society, would become impossible,—as impossible, as it is in 
the brute creation; and that the traditions of the patriarchal 
past, or the motive forces of national civilized life, could have 
had no existence. ‘The mystery was only solved for him, when 
he discerned the true nature of the relation between the 
woman and the man; when he saw the incompleteness of each 
without the other; and when he saw also, in that very incom- 
pleteness, the cement of a Social Order, of which God Himself 
was the author. 

This difference between the sexes, by which each does as it 
were complete the other, and by which each can therefore find 
repose in the other, runs through every part of human nature, 
and is just as much mental and moral, as it is physical. The 
woman’s thought and the woman’s feeling and the woman’s 
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will are just .as characteristically feminine, as her face is. 
Thought and feeling may be educated and cultivated to any 
extent that may be considered desirable :—the method of 
education and of culture may be assimilated indefinitely to the 
method which is considered best for the man :—but still, to 
the last, they will continue femnine, in the case of the woman, 
— masculine, in the case of the man. Thank God, these 
characteristic differences cannot be erased by any inventions 
or experiments, whether of human wisdom or of human folly. 
If they could, all the charm of the intercourse between the man 
and the woman would be lost. There would be mere monotone ; 
or, at the best, unison ; where now there is harmony. 

The thoughts which I wish to lay before you this afternoon 
will group themselves conveniently round these two cardinal 
facts, as to which there can be neither doubt nor mistake :— 
(1.) First, that human society is founded upon the relation 
between the man and the woman ; and (2.) secondly, that the 
relation between the man and the woman is one which may be 
best defined in the words of our text :—‘ Nevertheless, neither 
is the man without the woman, neither the woman without the 
man, in the Lord.’ 

(x). The relation between the man and the woman is the 
fundamental relation of human society. Every other social 
relation springs out of this. The man and the woman, united 
together, become the father and the mother,—gather around 
them, as the years go on, the sons and the daughters, who are 
also brothers and sisters. Here is the Family ; which widens, 
by and by, into the Clan or the Tribe; as this, again, expands 
by slow growth and lapse of time, into the Nation, At the 
root of the national life there still lies this fundamental relation 
between the man and the woman ; and that national life will 
be sound or diseased, according as this relation between the 
sexes is true and pure, or false and corrupt. 

The true form of the relation is unquestionably that, which 
unites. one man to one woman, and unites them irrevocably 
together, until death dissolves the tie. ‘The relation between 
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the man and the woman being what it is,—each being the 
complement, or completion, of the other,—it is evident that 
polygamy is essentially false in its conception, as it, has always 
been found degrading in practice. The Bible, in that frank 
and fearless way which is so characteristic of it, tells how this 
evil custom found its way into the elect family and into the 
elect nation ; tells how it embittered Jacob’s life—how it 
became the shame of David and the ruin of Solomon. All 
observers agree in testifying, how pernicious the custom is in 
those countries in which it still prevails,—how it degrades the 
woman into a mere puppet and tool of the man’s lust,—and 
how in degrading the woman it degrades the man also. For 
the two must rise and fall together: and whatever dishonours 
and debases the one is sure, in the long run, to dishonour and 
debase the other also. 

But the true form of the relation not only involves the union 
of one man to one woman, but also makes that union indis- 
soluble. Divorce is, at the best, a concession to human weak- 
ness ; a passing concession, for which, in a perfect state of 
things, there would be no place. The words of Jesus are ;— 
‘Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you 
to put away your wives: but from the beginning,’—according 
to the Divine Order, Pattern, and Ideal,—‘ it was not so.’ 
The two half-natures, that have grown together into one, may 
only be torn asunder by death ; and Zhen, only for a time, until 
death again unites them. If legislation ever touches the 
marriage-bond, in the way of sanctioning divorce, it must do 
so with the purpose of asserting the sacredness of that bond, 
its dignity, its supremacy. It must do so in the spirit of 
Tennyson’s lines :— 


‘Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame. 

I hold that man the worst of public foes, 

Who, either for his own or children’s sake, 

To save his blood from scandal, lets the wife 
Whom he knows false abide and rule the house.’ 
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Above all it must beware of making ¢/az possible for the rich, 
which is impossible for the poor ;—of making ¢/at the privilege 
of wealth, which is the right of the injured husband and the 
injured wife, be they rich or be they poor. It seems to me 
impossible to maintain our English Law of Divorce on its 
present footing. Either it goes too far; or it does not go far 
enough :—either it yields the rich what they have no right to ; 
or it ought to yield the same to the poor. Those who know 
anything of the social state of the poor in our large towns, 
know only too well what need there is of wise legislation on 
this vital subject; legislation which shall do honour to the 
marriage-bond, by treating the violation of it as a ground for 
divorce. At present it is too often the case, that the poor take 
the matter into their own hands; violating the law, and in 
doing so confounding great moral distinctions, and unconsciously 
pouring contempt upon great moral principles. 

(2). Such, in its root and essence, is the nature of that 
relation between the man and the woman, which is formulated 
in marriage. Now it stands to reason, that, the relation being 
so fundamental as we have seen it to be, the violation of it, or 
the profanation of it, will be the decay and the ruin of nations. 
Let adultery, which is the violation of the marriage-bond, and 
fornication, which is the profanation of that relation between 
the sexes upon which marriage is founded,—let these enter and 
run riot in a nation, and the doom of that nation is sealed. It 
will surely perish from off the face of the earth. 

I do. but speak according to the facts of history and the 
words of Holy Scripture, when I say this. Listen for a 
moment to the language of the prophet Jeremiah, denouncine 
the crimes of his countrymen and predicting the venpeance 
which fell sO speedily upon them; and mark well the intense 
moral indignation that breathes in the words :—< How 
shall I pardon thee for this? thy children have for. 
saken me and sworn by them that are no gods: h 
I had fed them to the full, the SNe. 

2 y then committed adultery, 
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and assembled themselves by troops in the harlots’ houses. 
Shall I not visit for these things? saith the Lord: and shall 
not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this?’ . 

How was it with Greece? with Greece in the days of her 
glory, and with Greece in the days of her decline and fall? 
Most of you have heard of Homer,—Homer, the great poet of 
the heroic age of Greece; and of the world-famous poems, 
which rightly or wrongly bear his name,—the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. What is the subject of the former? It is the siege of 
Troy,—a siege undertaken bythe united Achaian princes, in order 
to punish the adulterer, who had seduced the wife of one of them. 
What is the subject of the latter? It is the return of one of 
these princes, when the work of vengeance had been completed, 
to his rugged island home, and to the faithful wife, whose 
loyalty was proof against all enticements. The two poems bear 
abundant witness to the honour which guarded the. marriage 
bond in that golden age of Greek life. When our own great 
Christian poet would draw a picture of purest conjugal happi- 
ness, he borrows it from the pages of Homer :— 


* ** Father to me thou art and mother dear 
And brother too, kind husband of my heart.” 
So speaks Andromache, in boding fear, 
Ere from her last embrace her hero part.’ 


And the famous Greek dramatists of a later age, A‘schylus 
and Sophocles, who were great moral teachers as. well as 
great poets, did their utmost to uphold the sanctity of 
marriage by painting with all their force the sure retribution 
which waited upon the violation of it. Slowly and gradually 
came a moral decay, the precursor and the cause of national 
‘decay. The wife ceased to be more than the mistress of 
the house and the mother of the children. The courtesan 
became the companion and the friend of the husband. The 
nation sank from one abyss of corruption and degradation to 
another ;—until to be a Greek was, to virtuous Roman ears, 
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synonymous with being everything that was vile and base 
and contemptible. 

Yes, and how about Rome? The very same law of national 
decay may be traced there also; and, if possible, with yet 
greater plainness. Who has not heard of the noble Roman 
matron, who would not survive her dishonour, and whose death 
brought freedom to her country? The story of Lucretia is but 
one out of many illustrations of the purity of Roman family 
life in those early times which laid the foundation for Rome’s 
future power and greatness. All was changed in the days when 
Horace wrote, and Juvenal, and Tacitus. If you want to 
know what Rome was in those evil days, you have only to 
turn to the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
It is a faithful picture of the morals of the Roman empire at 
the time when the Gospel was commencing its career of 
conquest. And what was the result of those morals? Decay 
and ruin :—slow decay, ruin irretrievable. The colossus stood 
awhile by force of its very magnitude. But the vital heat and 
strength had perished out of it. It crumbled and fell. 

Can it be doubted, that the law, which, in Israel and Greece 
and Rome, is thus found binding national degeneracy and 
national decay to the profanation of this the deepest relation 
of social life,—operates still? If such a doubt should cross 
our minds as to the operation of a law which is in fact self. 
evidencing, I would recommend to our careful study the 
history of France during the last hundred years. Of course 
such a study is impossible on the present occasion. But 
I do but express the judgment of a recent French writer, 
whose opportunities of observation have been wide and 
varied, and who writes with the anguish of a patriot as well as 
with the calm deliberation of the man of science, when I say 
that, of all the alarming symptoms of French society, none is 
more alarming than the decay of respect for the woman, 
and of reverence for the marriage bond. Amidst all the crimes 
and follies of the Commune of Paris, it may at any rate be 
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remembered to their credit that they tried to abolish prosti- 
tution, as (what it is) the foulest dishonour done to human 
nature. The advice of M. Le Play,—the author to whom I 
have just referred,—to his countrymen is to go back to the 
Decalogue, and frame their social life in accordance with those 
old precepts of eternal worth ;—‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother :’—‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery :’—‘ Thou shalt 
not covet thy-neighbour’s wife.’ He sees no salvation for 
them, unless they will do this. 

The evil against which M. Le Play lifts his voice in earnest 
warning, has not yet infected English society, as deeply as it 
has infected French;—is not yet stamped upon English 
literature and the English stage, as it is upon the literature 
and the stage of France. But no one who knows what the 
state of English society is in our large towns,—here in 
Leicester, for example,—will be able to dispel some appre- 
hensions of the gloomiest kind. And let no one say, Cain- 
fashion,—‘ What does it matter to ws what becomes of the 
nation in the future? at any rate it will last out our time.’ 
The poison, of which we speak, works slowly from within 
outwards ; attacks first the peace and comfort of the home ; 
and devours the vitals of the nation, while face and form 
perhaps betray no sign of disease. France was morally what 
she now is, while the Emperor Napoleon was still reigning in 
Paris. In one hour, as we may say, the stroke came, which 
did but reveal the hollowness and the rottenness, which for 
long years had been slowly sapping her strength. Every 
Englishman has the most direct personal interest in the moral 
well-being of his nation. But even if it were not so, shall we 
not, as good citizens and true patriots, bend all our efforts to 
discover what is amiss in our social state, and, if possible, 
to apply a remedy to it ? A few practical hints on this 
momentous subject will be all that we have time for now. 

(3). I must again borrow words from that truly noble moral 
teacher, Tennyson. King Arthur is speaking; is speaking to 
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his faithless queen Guinevere; is explaining his plans, the 
original intention of the famous.Round Table,—and how her 
infidelity had ruined all. 


‘1 made them lay their hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 

Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 

And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her ; for indeed I knew 

Of no more subtle master under heaven 

Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep down the base in man, 

But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man.’ 


Young men and young women, here is the true mirror of 
manly and womanly bearing, one towards another, in your 
days of courtship. I know well what temptations beset the 
courtships of young people of the working class ;—how little 
there is of that watchful guardianship, on the part of parents 
and friends, which always attends the courtships of the middle 
and upper classes ; at what disadvantage they are consequently 
placed ; and how frequently a stain is left upon them which 
years cannot wash out. I would entreat parents to do all that 
lies in their power to do for their sons and their daughters, ata 
time so critical for good and for evil as.this time of companion- 
ship with a view to matrimony. I would entreat the young 
people themselves to remember, that the comfort and happiness 
and honour, the self-respect and the mutual respect, of their 
future lives are now at stake, and that a partnership in sin 
a fearful commencement of a partnership which must be 
or life. 


Much would be gained for the cause of purity and innocence 
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before marriage, if the nature of the relation between the man 
and the woman were rightly understood from the first, and if, 
in consequence, the moral and intellectual sympathy, which is 
the glory of the relation and the pledge of wedded happiness, 
were diligently cultivated. It is ¢/zs, that makes those ex- 
ceedingly early marriages, which are now (in this season of 
high wages) so common amongst the working classes, often so — 
disastrous and (I can use no weaker word) so criminal. The 
two pledge themselves to one another for life, long before their 
characters are formed, and therefore in real ignorance, each 
of what the other will be. They become father and mother, 
before they have grown to anything like full moral and mental 
stature,—and, therefore, before they are fit to play a father’s and 
a mother’s part towards their growing offspring. ‘The children 
suffer and cannot but suffer in consequence. And thus the 
evil goes multiplying and widening on, from generation to 
generation, unless some happier influence should unexpectedly 
interfere to arrest its course. 

The perilous time of courtship passed, the married estate is 
at last entered upon. What ¢zat will be, will to a great extent 
depend upon what the courtship has been. It will certainly 
bring its trials and its difficulties. It is only in the imagina- 
tion of the poet, that ‘two lives’ can be ‘bound fast in one 
with golden ease.’ But if there is a real determination to do 
their duty faithfully, each by the other,—if true affection has 
prepared the way for the union,—and if it is sanctified daily 
by the Word of God and prayer; each added year will bind 
the two souls together closer in one; the closer and the more 
tenderly, the more each is dependent upon the other. Let 
not the poor man envy in this respect the home of the rich. 
The husband who works day by day for his wife, and the wife 
whose time is devoted to making the home happy for her 
husband, will find in this mutual service love’s truest 
condiment. 

Husbands and wives, let us take up our lives at the point at 
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which we now are, and resolve that, in future, they shall ‘be 
truer, purer, better,—more gentle, more unselfish, more trust- 
ful,—than they have ever yet been. Whatever the past may 
have been, there is forgiveness for it. The future is still ours ; 
and will be, whatever we please to make it. One potent 
charm, which is capable of turning earth’s basest metal into 
purest gold, let me recommend to you in parting. It is the 
charm, the alchemy, of common prayer. You have but to 
kneel together day by day, and offer up a simple prayer for the 
Divine blessing on your home-lives; and you will find soul 
wedded to soul, as the years go on, in a way, which, in your 
days of most romantic courtship, you never dreamed of. 
Remember St. Peter’s words :—‘ Likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with your wives according to knowledge, giving honour unto 
the wife, as unto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs 
together of the grace of life; that your prayers be not 
hindered.’ 


DOMESTIC LIFE, OR, PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN. 


MARK x. I13—16. 


And they brought young children to him, that he should touch them: and 
his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when Jesus saw it, 
he was much displeased, and said unto them, Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein. And he took them 
up in his arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


(December 15th, 1872.) 


HE old Greeks, as they watched the sea beating upon 
their long indented line of rock-bound coast, got a 
notion, that every third wave was bigger than the two which 
preceded it. They invented a word to express their thought, 
and applied it in many fanciful and metaphorical ways. 
This old thought of theirs comes back upon me, as I 
endeavour to grapple with the enormous difficulties of these 
great social questions, upon which I have striven to address 
you, truly and honestly, to the best of my power, at these 
three Sunday Afternoon Services. I know that my poor 
words can hardly be expected to reach the masses of my 
fellow townspeople, whom I would most gladly reach and 
help; and who, alas! are often least conscious of their need 
of help. But I do hope and trust, that they may at least be 
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the means of quickening in some few minds a deeper sense of 
the vast importance of these social questions, and of the 
imperative necessity of searching into them and reforming 
what is amiss in them; and that this sacred fire, once kindled, 
may spread and spread, downwards: and around, until it 
catches and purifies those strata of society, in which the need 
of reform is most urgent and imperious. For indeed, so far as 
I can understand the matter at all, all social reformation must 
spread, and can only spread, in this way, from above, down- 
wards, and still down, until the lowest is reached. And it is 
on this account that the responsibility of the higher towards 
the lower,—of the higher strata of society towards the lower 
strata,—is so immense and immeasurable. And if I might 
venture to select one class or stratum of society, upon which 
this responsibility devolves in a special degree at the present 
moment, I should select the upper section or stratum of the 
class, loosely but conveniently described as the working class. 
Between them and the strata below them there is no class 
antagonism,—nothing to check the sympathy, which is the 
great channel of wholesome influence. Let me entreat them 
to enter, seriously and heartily and religiously, upon the truly 
noble office of moral mediation, which is in these days so 
manifestly their privilege and their duty. And let us all, 
whatever be our social position and function, do our utmost 
to discourage those strifes about religion, which are none the 
less irreligious because they are about religion, and to unite 
steadily together to roll back that tide of ungodliness and 
iniquity, whichis ever threatening to engulf and submerge 
our social and domestic life. 

‘The last of the three waves is now before me ; and I would 
fain buffet it as manfully as I can, and so complete my difficult 
task. I have to speak to you this afternoon about domestic 
life ; and, more particularly, about that part of it, which 
involves the relation of parents and children. I confess that 
I never meditate upon this subject without being impressed, 
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beyond the power of words to describe, with the glory of it. 
To me the home life,—with its various relations of husband 
and wife, parents and children, brothers and _ sisters,—is, 
(when ordered, to any perceptible extent, according to the 
Divine Pattern,) the most beautiful thing under the sun. 
Alas! that, being so beautiful a thing in itself, it should ever 
be marred and disfigured by the carelessness, the indifference, 
or eyen the brutality, of those who are parties to it ! 

After what was said a week ago, it will be quite unnecessary 
to point out to you, that{the family, not the individual human ‘ 
being, is the true social and national unit; that the family life ~ 
is the real fountain-head of social and national life. The 
theory, which gained such currency at the time of the French 
Revolution eighty years ago, and which attempted to trace the 
origin of society to some supposed social contract, is an 
exploded absurdity, which no reasonable man would now 
dream of reviving. The more we push our researches back 
into the domain of ancient history and ancient law, the more 
do we find ourselves confronted by the family, as the unit of 
society. Modern society has simply developed itself out of 
the family: and, though modern law is no longer bound up 
with the family relations, as it once was, yet still the family is 
the organic cell, out of which the whole social fabric is con- 
structed, and upon the health of which the health of that 
fabric depends. Those great statesmen, the prophets of 
Israel, understood this matter right well; and modern 
philosophic research has only brought us back at last to con- 
clusions which they seized at once by force of insight and 
inspiration. Hence it was that Moses, the first of them, 
legislated thus :—‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee :”—meaning, that, if the nation was to live long 
and prosperously in the promised land, parents must be had 
in honour ; why, we shall presently see. Hence, also, it was, 
that the last of the prophets wrote, as his last words, these :— 
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‘Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord ; and he 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite 
the earth with a curse :’'—meaning that the relation between 
parents and children must be faithfully fulfilled, or mischief 


_ and disaster would inevitably ensue. 


1. The first point that I wish to press upon your attention 
this afternoon, is this. ‘The Family Circle, or the Home, is 
the School for this life and the next ;—is the Schoo/, in which 
the great ideas, upon which Society rests and which mould our 
Religion, are being, slowly and often quite unconsciously, 
taught and learned. A few examples will serve, I think, to 
make my meaning clear to you. 

~(@). If there is one thing, which, more than any other, is 
woven into every part of the texture of modern society, it is 
that which in mercantile and commercial transactions goes by 
the name of credit. Credit is merely a Latin equivalent for 
our good homely English word Trust. Society is held 
together at every turn by trust,—by mutual trust. Impair 
this mutual trust or confidence, and you get in commercial 
circles what is called a ‘panic.’ Destroy it, and society is 
brought to a standstill;—is disintegrated, and broken up. 
Now, where is the meaning of the word ‘trust’ first learned ? 
And where is the thing, which corresponds to the word, first 
practised ? Evidently, in the home. The baby drinks it in 
with its mother’s milk. ‘The growing child, by what seems to 
be a natural instinct rather than an acquired habit, trusts those 
whom he learns to call by the names ‘father’ and ‘ mother.’ 
It is an evil thing for the family, and an evil thing for society, 
when the child’s confidence is shaken, and he finds that father 
and mother are not always to be trusted. And this lesson of 
trust is not confined to the relation of parent and child only 
but belongs equally, though in other forms, to every relation of 
domestic life. Husband and wife, for example, learn, as the 
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years go on, to repose the most absolute trust in one another. 
In a word, the bonds of trust, which bind society oe are 
forged in the first instance in the home. 

(4) Take another example. Society, of course, cannot 
exist without order. Order implies two things,—authority and 
obedience ; the authority which commands, and the obedience 
which fulfils the command. Ina well ordered state of things, 
this authority will be simply that of the law ; and this authority 
of the law will be cheerfully submitted to, and will need no 
application of force to get itself obeyed. Now, where do we 
take our first lessons in obedience, and thus learn to become a 
law-loving, law-abiding people? Where, but in the home,—in 
the healthful, natural play of the relation of the child to the 
parent? If at anytime you find society infected by a spirit of 
lawlessness or of tyranny,—by a spirit which sets itself above 
law, or by a spirit which is a law to itself,—you will be sure 
to find that the infection has spread from the home to the 
nation ;—that the disease had begun to prey on the domestic 
life, before it attacked the life of society. Do we find no 
traces of such a spirit, now of lawlessness and now of tyranny, 
in our English society at the present day? And can we deny 
the simultaneous existence of a wide-spread disorganization of 
the family life, under this very head of obedience to parents ? 

This is one of those undeniable vices of our social state, 
which may well make thoughtful men anxious for the future. 
The causes of it are not hard to trace: but, this afternoon, we 
have only time to specify one. The wages of juvenile labour 
are now so high, that boys and girls, long before they are out 
of their teens, can earn much more than enough to keep them. 
They pay their parents so much a week to board and lodge them, 
and still have plenty to spend on dress and amusements. You 
may see them playing the man and the woman,—aping, I 
might say, the man and the woman,—in a way which would 
be grotesque and ludicrous, if it were not so inexpressibly 
sad. If the parents attempt to restrain them, they retaliate 
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with the threat of leaving the home and going to lodgings. 
The result is, that some parents let them go their own course, 
to learn reason and sense by bitter experience ; whilst others 
are at their wits’ end to know what to do for the best. If one 
of those old Romans, who were buried here centuries ago, 
could rise from his grave, and look about him, and know what 
was going on,—he would be struck with amazement and horror. 
For, according to Roman law, the father had the most absolute 
authority over the son’s person and the son’s earnings ; and 
the idea of such utter independence, as our young people now 
enjoy, would have been simply monstrous and incredible to him. 
Do not suspect me of being too sweeping in my charges. 
There are numbers of good sons and good daughters, of good 
fathers and good mothers, amongst us, here in Leicester; and 
if the relation between parents and children has lost much of the 
ancient strictness and severity, it has gained in freedom of in- 
tercourse, in sweetness, and in sympathy. But, for all that, the 
evil, of which I speak, is a crying evil. I trust I shall not be 
thought to be taking too much upon myself, if I earnestly entreat 
parents not to be in too great a hurry to send their children to 
work, but to make almost any sacrifice sooner than let them enter 
life without the preparation of an adequate education. So long 
as the children see their parents stinting and sacrificing them- 
selves, in order that sey may be properly equipped for the battle 
of life, they will seldom be wanting in respect and affection and 
obedience. But if they are taught to look upon themselves as 
mere bread-winners for the family,—if they are allowed to grow 
up in ignorance,—if no provision is being made for their future 
welfare in this life and the next ;—what wonder is it, if, as they 
grow in stature and strength, they assert their independence, 
and insist upon pleasing themselves? I know that the failure 
in parental duty does not justify the failure in filial duty. But so 
long as human nature is the corrupt thing it is, so it will be. 
It is for parents so to order their conduct towards their children, 
as to make filial ingratitude and filial disobedience, if not im- 
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possible, at any rate inexcusable. Come what may, they will 
then have done their duty; and, even though years of folly 
should intervene, they are sure to reap their reward at last. 
The dutiful anxieties and earnest strivings, the devout prayers 
and sorrowful tears, of parents can never be in vain. ‘They 
that sow in tears, shall reap in joy.’ 

(c) These two examples will, I think, suffice to explain 
what I mean, when I say that the home is the school, in 
which the individual human being is trained to take his place 
and do his part in the larger society of the nation or com- 
monwealth. But the home has a higher, nobler function 
still. It is the school of Divine Truth; it is the training for 
our place in the Heavenly Family, as well as in the earthly 
commonwealth. Here, again, let me explain my meaning by 
an example. 

That which, in the business of the world, we call ‘ credit ’;— 
that which, in the life of the home, we call ‘trust’ ;—we call, 
in the spiritual sphere, ‘faith.’ Faith,—the faith by which, 
as the Bible says, we are ‘ saved,’—the faith by which, as the 
Bible says again, we must ‘ wadk,’ that is, direct our lives,—is, 
in its root and essence, nothing else than fersonal trust, com- 
plicated only by this fact, that the Person, in whom we are 
invited to trust, is out of sight. The loyalty of husband to 
wife and of wife to husband,—the confidence of children in 
parents,—the fidelity of servant to master ;—all these are but 
earthly forms and patterns of faith. ‘Transfer them to the 
heavenly world, and we see at once how the soul ought to be 
affected towards God our Father and towards Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;—with what loyalty, with what fidelity, we ought to 
cleave to Christ,—with what absolute trust, with what implicit 
confidence, we ought to lean upon our Father. 

Yes, our Father. But what about that word ‘father’? 
Where is the meaning of that word ‘father’ to be learned? 
Where, but in the Home? Every father in this great town is, 
day by day and all day long, teaching his children what they 
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~ shall mean, when they kneel and say, ‘Our Father, which art 
in heaven.’ All his children’s thoughts about God will be 
coloured by his own conduct towards them as a father. Is 
he gentle, wise, patient, just, tender towards them? Their 
thoughts of God will be fashioned accordingly. The Father 
in heaven will become to them invested with the same gracious 
qualities, only in an infinitely higher degree. They will think 
of Him as altogether gentle, wise, patient, just, and tender. 
They will trust, and love, and obey Him, as absolutely faithful 
and true. But how, if it be otherwise? How, if the earthly 
father be harsh, fickle, partial, tyrannical? How, if his lan- 
guage be coarse, profane, passionate? Or, worse still, how, 
if he return home, on the Saturday nights, the worse for 
liquor ; and even lift his sacrilegious hand against the mother 
of his children? What will the thoughts of those children 
then be about the Father in heaven? Will they not be 
thoughts of terror, of distrust, of aversion? O my friends,— 
brothers and sisters with me in the great Family of God, 
—let us understand, that every home is holy ground,—every 
hearth, a shrine,—every household, a school of worship. 
There, all the year round, we either reveal the face of God to 
our children, or we blot and blur it; we either hallow His holy 
name, or we profane and dishonour it. 

2. The more one meditates upon the parental and filial 
relation, the more one is struck and impressed with the beauty, 
the glory, the sacredness of it. I do not wonder that Jesus 
was vexed with his disciples for trying to send those little 
children away, whom their mothers brought for Him to touch 
and bless ; or that when those same disciples were disputing 
amongst themselves, who should be the greatest, He should 
have rebuked them in the way, which St. Mark describes 
thus :—‘ He took a child, and set him in the midst of them : 
and when he had taken him in his arms, he said unto them, 
whosoever shall receive one of such children in my name, 
receiveth me: and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth not 
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me, but him that sent me.’ May we not say, with perfect 
truth, that, now as then, and ever as now, He puts the little 
child in the midst of us, and preaches to us from that living 
text ? Let me interpret the parable to you. 

(az) Mark, then, first of all, what imperious demands the 
baby and the growing child make upon the parents. The 
father and the mother may often have to ‘go short,’ in order 
that the children may have enough to eat ; and the mother, with 
a whole flock of little ones about her, has her hands quite full 
of work, and her mind of care. Jam not going to pretend to 
pity the parents on this account. The full enjoyment of 
children is only for those, who are thus called upon to work 
and slave and sacrifice themselves for them. The mother who 
does everything for her little one, and whose only relief is to 
pass it over to her husband’s arms, gets ten times more enjoy- 
ment and pleasure out of her child, than the mother who has 
only to ring the bell, and the nursemaid and governess are at 
once at her beck. The compensations of life are far more 
accurate, than either rich or poor imagine Still the fact 
remains the same. Christ puts the Itttle child in the midst of 
the home, and preaches patience, tenderness, self-sacrifice from 
it. The parents, alas! seldom consider, who it is who is 
preaching to them :—if they did, they would be blessed indeed. 
But they often listen to the sermon all the same ; and a change 
comes over them for the better, which even outside observers 
cannot overlook. They become chastened, disciplined, hum- 
bled. They have so received the child, as to receive, in a 
measure, Christ. 

(2) But, besides this, it is still as true as when Christ’ quoted 
the words more than eighteen hundred years ago,—‘ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise.’ 
The questions, which children put to their parents on religious 
subjects, will often revive trains of thought, which the world’s 
toil and bustle had almost obliterated. There are fathers, I 
am sure, in this town, whose thoughts about God and eternity 
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would slumber from year’s end to year’s end, to encounter at 
last a terrible awakening, were it not for the hymns and texts 
and ‘pieces,’ which their children ‘ get’ at school during the 
week, and repeat to them, sitting on their knees, on a Sunday. 
It is, perhaps, the father’s one weekly act of worship. Think- 
ing as I do about the home and the family, I am not disposed 
to underrate the value of such an act of worship as this ; 
though I might well wish that something more could be added 
to it. At any rate, the little child is again set in the midst, 
and Christ preaches from it and through it. 

(c) And, once more, does not Christ preach to us from the 
dead child, as well as from the living? Some of you will 
recognize these lines as Tennyson’s :— 


‘ As through the land at eve we went, 
And plucked the ripened ears, 
We fell out, my wife and I, 
We fell out, I know not why,— 
And kissed again with tears. 
For when we came where lies the babe 
We lost in former years,— 
There, above the little grave,— 
There, above the little grave, — 
We kissed again with tears.’ 


There is many a little grave, up in the Cemetery yonder, 
which has done a similar deed of love and peace for us 
husbands and wives here in Leicester. It may be the grave 
of some little one, who has passed into this life, only to pass 
at once out of it Or it may be the grave of some little one, 
over whose sick bed father and mother had bent day after day 
and night after night, in the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick ; until at last the parting breath was drawn, and 
hope quenched for ever. In any case, Christ has preached to 
the parents from that grave on some Sunday afternoon, when 
they have taken their walk that way ;—has preached dee all 
the little tiffs and frets of the week-day, work-a-day life,—aye 
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and perhaps worse causes of disagreement still :—until at last 
the two hearts have flowed together again into one, and the 
dead child has done what the living child could not do. Oh 
marvellous power and beauty of the Divine ordering of human 
nature, that can thus educe out of death, the divider and the 
destroyer, sweetness and peace and life! 

3. And now, my friends, I have said all that it seems 
necessary to say. Ifyou have followed me,—if I have carried 
your reason and conscience along with me, as I trust I have,— 
it will be quite needless to enlarge upon the details of duty 
and responsibility, which are involved in the relation of parents 
to children, and of children to parents. All this you will 
readily supply for yourselves. It would be almost an imper- 
tinence on my part to intrude with my remarks. It has been 
my one object to quicken in our minds a more lively apprehen- 
sion of the glory of the home,—of the beauty and sanctity of 
the relations which are contained in it. If I have succeeded 
to any extent in doing this, the parents amongst us will be 
more than ever anxious to do their duty by their children, 
and the children will be more than ever anxious to do their 
duty by their parents. The parents will be prepared to 
receive their children in Christ’s Name, and as from God, 
—to be brought up as the servants of Christ, and as the children 
of God. The children will be prepared to receive their 
parents in God’s Name to be honoured and loved and obeyed, 
not merely for their own sake, but because they are earthly 
figures and forms of Heavenly Realities. There will be no 
longer any occasion for the cynical remark,—‘ that, at last, the 
age of obedient parents is come.’ The parents will do all 
that they can do for their children, while they are young ;—and, 
in return, the children will do all that they can do for their 
parents, when the parents grow old and become unable to 
work for themselves. The grandfather and the grandmother 
will no longer be thrust upon the rates, or pushed into the 
workhouse ; but will have a snug corner found them by the 
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hearth of one of their children,—surrounded by human 
interests,—honoured and loved by their grandchildren. For 
the world can no more get on without old people, than it 
can get on without babies. The first childhood and the second 
have equally their indispensable functions and their necessary 
uses. Happy is that nation, where the youngest and the oldest 
are alike tenderly cared for, and patiently ministered to! 
Happy is that nation, where the pious thought of the first 
mother over the birth of the first baby is echoed by every 
mother over the birth of every baby,—‘I have gotten a child 
from the Lord:’—and where ‘the hoary head’ is ‘found in 


the way of righteousness,’ and is held to be indeed ‘a crown 
of glory!’ 


CO-OPERATION. 


I, CORINTHIANS xii. 26. 


And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 


(Easter Day, 1877.) 


HE Ninth Annual Co-operative Congress commences to- 

morrow, as you are all aware, here in Leicester. The last 

was held in Glasgow; the last but one in London; the pre- 

ceding six, in other important centres of industry. Our town 

of Leicester may well take it as a compliment, that it has been 
selected as the scene of the ninth. 

It has been thought desirable, that, on this Sunday preceding 
the formal opening of the Congress, a Special Service should 
be held, in order both to call attention to the proceedings of 
the Congress and to give an opportunity for some treatment, 
however inadequate, of those aspects of this great and growing 
movement which make it specially interesting and valuable in 
the eyes of the philanthropist, the social reformer, the minister 
of religion. Very willingly do I undertake the task which has 
been assigned to me; whilst, at the same time, I am keenly 
sensible of its extreme difficulty. 

I make no doubt, that the Co-operative Societies of the 
country are feeling the severity of the strain, which the general 
depression of trade puts upon the whole trading portion of 
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the community. At first sight, this may seem an unmixed 
evil. But, on second thoughts, I think it may appear that out 
of this seeming evil great and real good may come. Am I 
wrong in supposing that the extraordinary prosperity of a few 
years back has had in some respects an injurious influence 
upon the Cause of Co-operation? For example, has it not 
had the effect of absorbing too much of the attention of the 
members in the merely commercial advantages of the system ? 
And in this concentration of the attention upon these purely 
commercial advantages, have not the higher advantages, moral 
and social, been in some danger of being lost sight of? If 
the present bad times lead co-operators to reconsider their first 
principles, and to recover their hold upon those which gave 
the original impulse to the movement, zen, out of the present 
evil there may come a future good, that shall amply repay the 
sacrifices and trials of the moment. 

You call yourselves ‘ Co-oferators. |Your societies are 
‘Co-operative’ Societies. You adopt what you would, I pre- 
sume, describe as the principle of ‘ Co-operation.’ But what 
do you mean by-‘these names? Do you mean that you co- 
operate only in the sense, in which the shareholders of a Joint- 
Stock Company, with limited or unlimited liability, co-operate ? 
In that case you have no right to the name as a distinctive 
name. If this be all that you mean, you must share the honours 
of the name, such as they then are, with more than half the 
Banks and all the Railway Companies of the kingdom. If 
you unite in co-operative distribution, only for the sake of 
diminishing the cost of living; or, in co-operative production, 
only for the sake of paying and receiving a good dividend — 
the glory of your work has departed. The spirit which made 
your position what it is, has died out. The life and soul of 
your Cause areno more. You have descended to a lower 
level; upon which, certainly, a great financial success is 
possible, but nothing else. 


I speak plainly, because I feel strongly. You must forgive 
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the plainness of my words out of consideration for the strength 
of my interest in what I believe to be your cause. I am one 
of those. who have looked for many years to co-operation as a 
power full of promise and hope amidst the many difficulties 
and perils, moral and social, of our own day. But I confess I 
should lose my interest in it altogether, were it to become no- 
thing but a highly successful commercial adventure. It has 
in it, I am confident, a much grander destiny than this ; if only 
the co-operators of to-day will be true to their old principles. 
The bad times through which the country is passing may, and 
T trust will, help them to be so. 

It will not be denied, that the originators of the co-operative 
movement looked much more to its moral and social, than to 
its economical results. Professor Rogers says, I believe quite 
truly, of the Rochdale Pioneers ;—‘ The artizans who framed 
this association purposed, as many reformers do, to reconstruct 
society at large.’ It was the enthusiasm, which such a lofty 
purpose inspired them with, that gave the needful courage and 
tenacity for their enterprise. Without such enthusiasm no 
great and novel undertaking can possibly succeed. ‘Time and 
experience, experience of failure as well as experience of 
success, are sure to. bring the needful corrective,—to modify: 
unreasonable expectations,—to distinguish between what is 
practicable and what is impracticable,—between what must 
always be visionary and what can by patient effort be realized. 
This needful corrective has now, I imagine, been amply and 
even superabundantly applied. ‘The enthusiasm which created 
the- movement has received the inevitable chill and check 
which come through contact with the cold, hard realities of the 
situation. But the original enthusiasm, though unavoidably 
sobered by trial, must on no account be suffered to disappear. 
This would be indeed to rob the whole movement of its soul 
or vital force. We may still express our hopes for the future: 
in Mr. J. S. Mill’s wise and well-weighed words :—‘ The 
yalue of this organization of industry, for healing the widen- 
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ing and embittering feud between the class of labourers and 
the class of capitalists, must, I think, impress itself by degrees 
on all who habitually reflect on the condition and tendencies 
of modern society.’ 

For it is as an endeavour to organize industry upon a really 
satisfactory basis by. reconciling the apparently conflicting 
interests of employers and employed, that the co-operative 
movement has such a strong claim upon the respectful 
attention and the hearty sympathy of all well-wishers to their 
country. The forces which it proposes to unite in a peaceful 
co-operation, which shall take the place of the old antagonism 
and hostility, are the two sets of forces which are represented 
by the two words ‘Labour’ and ‘Capital.’ And co-operation 
ceases to be co-operation in any distinctive and elevated sense, 
the moment the co-operators forget, that the reconciliation of 
these two forces is the vital principle of all their aims and 
efforts. 

I remember, as vividly as if it were yesterday, the painful 
feeling of surprise and disappointment which came over me, 
when, on a visit to the north of England a year or two ago, I 
was informed, that, in a manufacturing town, famous for its 
enterprise and its development of what would be called, I 
suppose, the ‘co-operative principle,’ the shares in co-operative 
undertakings were bought and sold as a mere matter of 
gambling speculation,—the public-houses of the place being 
frequently converted into an extempore Stock Exchange for the 
purpose. I may have been misinformed ;—I sincerely hope I 
was. But I revert to the recollection now, in order to explain 
exactly what it is that I dread and deprecate for the future of 
co-operation. If the working classes are ever to be introduced 
through co-operative undertakings to some of the worst vices of 
the classes socially above them, then I can only say that one 
of the most gallant and noble enterprises on behalf of the 
social and moral amelioration of the masses of our country- 
men will have been fatally marred. I appeal to all true co- 
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operators to do their utmost to make such a disastrous per- 
version of their cause impossible. 

But without going any such length as this, it is not difficult 
to fall very far short of the ideal of co-operation, as understood 
by the founders of it. It would be most presumptuous in me 
to offer any suggestions as to the conduct of your affairs. I 
should only expose my own ignorance and incompetence, 
were I to attempt to do so. But I may be allowed to ask 
you, whether I am wrong in asserting that the reconciliation of 
Labour and Capital is the fundamental and most distinctive 
principle of ‘ Co-oferatzon,’ using the word in the special sense 
in which you apply it to yourselves ;—and that, therefore, in so 
far as this principle is lost sight of or ignored or disavowed, 
you descend from your pedestal and occupy the position of 
any ordinary Joint-Stock Company,—a Banking Company, for 
example, or a Railway Company, or a Canal Company, the 
shareholders of which have, in that case, just as good a title to 
the name of ‘ Co-operators,’ as you have. 

Let me give you an instance of what Imean. If you apply 
your funds to the purchase and working of a mill or factory, 
and if you work it, merely as any ordinary capitalist would 
work a similar concern, paying the ordinary market rate of 
wages, according to the place and time, and engaging and 
discharging ‘ Hands,’ as any private employer of labour would 
do ;—then, this is not Co-operation in any distinctive or lofty 
sense of the word Co-operation. It may be quite a right thing 
to do with your funds. I express no opinion whatever on that 
head. Iam not competent to express one. I only say that 
it is not Co-operation in that distinctive sense in which you claim 
the word as specially your own. 

If, on the other hand, a number of workpeople associate 
themselves together, provide the necessary capital out of their 
own savings or by loan, and so start some manufacturing 
concern and divide the proceeds of the business amongst 
themselves on a plan before agreed upon ;—?hen, such a concern 
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is a strictly Co-operative concern ; and those who are engaged in 
it may not only do very well for themselves, but will certainly 
be trying a very useful experiment, which can scarcely fail to 
help to bring about a better understanding between employers 
on the one side and the employed on ‘the other. Whether they 
do well for themselves or not, will depend upon their capital, 
their industry, the nature of the times, their loyalty to one 
another, the skill and intelligence with which they manage the 
concern. And these may vary to almost any extent. But 
whether they succeed or not, it is almost impossible for them 
to avoid coming to a better understanding of the difficulties 
which beset the position of the private capitalist or employer 
of labour. Half the existing strife between Labour and 
Capital arises out of a want of understanding, each of the 
position and difficulties of the other. It is the old story of 
the knights and the shield, over and over again repeated. If 
the contending parties could only change places for a time, 
all would come right. 

To those of you who are infinitely more conversant with 
business and with co-operative business than I can possibly be, 
my illustration may seem a very lame one. But I hope it will 
at least help to make my meaning clear. Let us examine and 
analyse it a little further. The social aspect of it comes out at 
once. Such a truly co-operative concern, as I have attempted 
to describe, tends undoubtedly towards that reconciliation of 
Labour and Capital, which is the great desideratum not of 
English Society only, but of European, and even of American. 
But the mora/ aspects of it are equally deserving of attention, 
though they are less obvious. ‘The early history of some of 
the earliest of these co-operative concerns is full of interest 
for us all, and full of instruction for the rising generation of 
co-operators. The patience, the self-sacrifice, the thrift, the 
toil, the providence, of some of the pioneers of the co-operative 
movement, in France as well as in England, are worthy of all 
praise and honour, more particularly from those, who, like you 
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have entered into their labours, reaping the harvest which they 
sowed. The successful prosecution of any similar undertaking 
will always require the exercise of similar virtues, though it may 
be in a less degree. In addition.to this, there must be what 
is harder now, than it was then, a spirit of loyalty amongst the 
workers and of confidence in the management, which, above 
all in the hour of adversity, it is difficult to practise, I say 
that it is harder zozw to cultivate and practise such a spirit of 
mutual loyalty and confidence,—harder woz, in these compara- 
tively palmy days of co-operation,—than it was ¢/en, in the first 
beginnings of the movement ; and this for a very simple and 
obvious reason. The very difficulties and trials of their position 
helped those earliest co-cperators to subdue the latent jealousies 
and rivalries and suspicions, which would have made success, 
in any case so difficult, absolutely impossible. Their faith in 
their Cause, their enthusiasm on its behalf, their very exaggera- 
tion of its bearings and its importance,—all these served to lift 
them above those petty personal feelings, which are so apt to 
emerge, the moment the hour of danger is passed and the 
triumph is secure. ‘The time of slackening enthusiasm.and of 
growing security and confidence has come now; and, with it, 
the perils of such a time. In other words, the nature and 
conditions of your probation, as co-operators, are altered. 
You have triumphed over the external discouragements ; you 
have now to triumph over the internal difficulties of the situa- 
tion. This second victory will be in many ways harder. than 
the first ;—harder, because the new situation is more common- 
place, more level, less exciting, less inspiriting, than the old. 
All the more honour to you, if you win it! 

So far, our thoughts have been entirely given to the question of 
co-operative production, as distinguished from co-operative d7s- 
tribution. As a social and moral force, the former is, un- 
doubtedly, much the more important and potent of the two, 
The second is a training school, a needful preliminary, a 
necessary adjunct to the first. So far as my own observation 
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goes, the first step upwards in the social scale is often taken 
through the wife and mother beginning to deal at a co-operative 
store. It isa schooling in thrift, in forethought, in contrivance 
for the family. ‘This is partly due to the ready-money system, 
which ought to be the universal rule for such stores ;—partly 
to the fact, that the weekly marketing at the store is at the 
same time practically a weekly investment; not felt at the 
moment, but accumulating as the weeks and months go on, 
until it amounts, it may be, to a quite considerable sum. 
Co-operative distribution is thus the alphabet or primer of 
co-operation ;—this, and no more. By its ready-money system, 
—by its combination of shop and penny-bank,—it encourages 
and facilitates the formation of provident habits amongst the 
millions of the community. It thus prepares the way for, and 
leads up to, that co-operative production, in which alone the 
principle of true co-operation can find its full development. 

To co-operative production I can see no drawbacks,—no 
‘per contra’ of social disadvantage. Rightly understood and 
used, it seems full of hope and good for the future. It is 
otherwise, as we all know, with co-operative distribution. 
Private manufacturers can afford to look with unmixed satis- 
faction upon the establishment of some co-operative manu- 
facturing concern in their midst. If it takes something from 
them, as so much additional capital competing for labour; it 
gives back much more than it takes, in the shape of a better 
understanding between Labour and Capital. But the establish- 
ment of a co-operative store has the appearance of a red flag 
unfurled in the faces of all the tradespeople of the neighbour- 
hood. Under the peaceful name of co-operation it leads straight 
to a fierce competition, hostility, and antagonism. And this I 
count a grave social disadvantage,—a ser contra, which has 
to be entered with infinite regret. I say without hesitation, 
and I have a special right to say, that no class of the com- 
munity, high or low, is, as a class, more deserving of respect and 
sympathy, than the shopkeeping class ;—that no class is more 
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industrious, more provident, more thrifty ;—that no class has 
greater difficulties to struggle with, or struggles with them more 
manfully. Now to this large and admirable class of the com- 
munity the advent of co-operative distribution seems like the 
signing of their own death-warrant. 

‘Seems,’ I say :—for I do not believe for a moment that 
this is really the case. I see plainly enough, as every one must 
see, the apparent conflict of interests. But I believe firmly, 
with the great French Economist, that ‘all legitimate interests, 
are harmonious’ ;—are really and fundamentally harmonious, 
though we may not at every moment be able to perceive 
the harmony. Ibelieve that what is true of the human body, 
is also true of the Body Politic ;—that what is for the health 
and wealth of azy member, is for the health and wealth 
also of every member and of the whole Body :—a truth, which 
St. Paul expresses thus :—‘God hath tempered the body 
together: . . . that there should be no schism in the body ; but 
that the members should have the same care one for another ; 

. and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it ; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.’ 
For example, am I not right in affirming, as I do most 
positively affirm, that co-operative distribution tends to the 
ormation of habits of thrift and providence amongst the 
masses of the community? Now, if I am right, and if, 
as no one will deny, such habits are a gain to the whole 
community ;—zhen, that which tends to form these habits 
must eventually be a gain to the whole community and 
to every class of it, in spite of all temporary appearances 
to the contrary. 

And now, in conclusion, I trust that the co-operators of the 
neighbourhood and the delegates who have come from a dis- 
tance will forgive me, if,— on the eve of what I am assured will 
be a most important Congress, the decision of which wil] 
largely affect the future of Co-operation in England,—I once 
more earnestly entreat them to be true to the great principles 
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of Co-operation, as understood and practised by the best and 
noblest of the original promoters of the movement, and never 
to allow the moral and social influences and advantages of 
the system to be lost sight of in, or even overshadowed by, 
its pecuniary and commercial advantages, however great and 
fascinating these may be. You are heirs of anoble past. Make 
the future worthy of it. 


TRADE-UNIONISM. 


MATTHEW xxiii, 8. ° 
One is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren. 
(October 28th, 1877.) 


7 an address recently delivered by Mr. Forster before the 
members of the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows a 
Bradford, he urged upon his audience the necessity of making 
provision, through the organization of this and other similar 
great Benefit Societies, not merely against the season of sick- 
ness and the hour of death, but also against the time of old 
age, and even against those periods of enforced idleness which 
come inevitably, from time to time, through slackness of 
employment arising out of partial or general depression of trade. 
‘The wise words of this distinguished statesman would doubtless 
gain a most respectful hearing, not only in Bradford, but also 
here and elsewhere,—and not only from the members of the 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, but also from all the 
great Benefit Societies of the country. But the moment we 
begin to reflect upon the subject with a view to giving practical 
effect to the suggestion, we are at once impressed with the 
enormous difficulties which besetit. For example,—there are 
ample statistics available for the purpose of fixing the weekly or 
the monthly or the annual payments which shall insure certain 
benefits in the event of sickness and of death. If any Lodges 
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of this or any kindred order happen to be, as I hope they are 
not, financially unsound,—this is not through want of the 
needful information which might guard them against such 
disasters. But I am not aware, that there exist at the present 
moment any sufficient statistics, from. which might safely be 
calculated the rates of payment, which should insure against 
old age and want of employment. 

I think I am right in saying, that nothing has been yet 
attempted in this direction, except by some of the Trade 
Societies of the country, and by them only in a very partial 
and tentative and experimental way. It is something, however, 
even to have stated the problem to oneself, with a view to its 
practical solution. And it is certainly matter of most sincere 
congratulation to know, that, when the conflicts, past and 
present, between Labour and Capital shall have terminated in 
that mutual understanding, which the fundamental relations 
between the two render so natural and so necessary, an ample 
field of peaceful enterprise will lie open before our Trade 
Societies, upon which they can expend, with immense and 
undoubted advantage both to themselves and to the entire 
community, the energies and resources which have been 
hitherto so largely absorbed in the prosecution of war. 

I have ventured to undertake to speak to you this afternoon 
upon that great social question, which is known to us all by 
the somewhat barbarous name of ‘Trade-Unionism.’? I know 
well what a ‘burning question’ it is; and how impossible it will 
be to speak upon it without giving offence to one side or the 
other, and most likely to both. But the question is, confessedly, 
one of such vast national importance, and particularly so at 
the present time, that it seemed to me quite cowardly to shrink 
from the discussion of it. Besides, within the last few weeks 
it has been brought very prominently to the notice of us 
Leicester people, owing to the fact of the Annual Congress 
of Trades Unions having been held here ;—a Congress 
which, I am glad to find, has left a strong impression of 
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fairness and moderation upon many of the bystanders and 
spectators of it. 

A question so large and complicated as this of ‘Trade- 
Unionism,’ has, of course, many sides and aspects,—economical, 
social, moral, religious. As a clergyman, dealing with the 
subject on this day and in this place, I am naturally most 
interested in the latter. And it is just these aspects of the 
question, which, so far as my reading and hearing go, occupy 
least attention, and are least often, if ever, discussed. Nowa 
question which involves such matters as these cannot be thought 
unworthy of being discussed here and to-day. I need make 
no apology for the introduction of it. 

I shall begin by stating one or two points, which seem to 
have now passed beyond the region of discussion and argument, 
and to have settled down into the position of axioms, accepted 
as such by all reasonable people. No one now dreams of deny- 
ing the right of the labouring classes to combine, with the object 
of selling their labour at the highest possible price. Such 
combination with a view to enhancing the price of labour is 
not confined to the classes, which are commonly, though very 
incorrectly, designated as the working classes. The learned 
professions know something of the same thing, though in their 
case the modus operandi is more subtle and refined. What is 
right and lawful in one class cannot be held to be wrong and 
unlawful in another. After a hard struggle for it, Trade- 
Unionism has undoubtedly conquered an unquestioned right to 
exist. It is a social force,—legalized, and adopted into the 
general system, and allowed all reasonable play there. 

Neither will it, I think, be denied, that, upon the whole, 
Trade-Unionism has been a benefit to the class, for whose 
benefit it organized itself. In determining the amount of the 
shares which should fall respectively to Labour and to Capital, 
Trade-Unionism has secured a larger share to Labour than it 
would otherwise have received. I know it has sometimes 
been argued, that the improved position of the labourer is 
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due entirely to other natural forces, and not to this of Trade- 
Unionism. Undoubtedly the position of the labourer could 
not be what it is, were it not for those other forces :—for 
example, free trade, improved machinery, new discoveries in 
science, and new methods in art. But it may reasonably be 
doubted, whether the labourer would have secured the share 
which ought in fairness to be awarded to him, or at least 
whether he would have secured it so soon, had it not been for 
the force of Trade-Unionism, not necessarily exerted in the 
disastrous form of a strike, but applied as a means of quietly 
bringing the needful pressure to bear upon Capital. 

And, once more; to the two statements already made, of 
which the first would command a universal, and the second a 
very general assent, I think I may add this third, which few, 
I imagine, would be found to deny. Relatively to Capital, 
Labour is now very much stronger than it used to be. It used 
to be by far the weaker of the two. It is now, if we may 
trust what one hears and sees, as much the stronger. Now it 
is the privilege and the glory of strength to be just and fair, 
wise and moderate. What is pardonable in the weak ceases 
to be pardonable in the strong. Trade-Unionism, in the 
present meridian of its strength and success, is bound to 
justify its position by the wisdom and fairness, with which, 
in the name of Labour, it shall deal with Capital. Dealing 
thus, it may be almost as great a gain to Capital, as to Labour. 
I hope, as I proceed, to make this clear to you, and to show, 
how and on what principles Trade-Unionism might so work as 
to be an almost equal benefit to the Labour which it organizes 
and represents, and to the Capital with which it negotiates. 

I am well aware that this is an awkward way of speaking. 
But, in order to mend it, I should be obliged to sacrifice brevity 
of expression, and so to trespass unduly on the time at my 
disposal. I am surely right in regarding the various Trades 
Unions of the country as having a common character of their 
own, and as representing fairly enough in this common 
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character the intelligence of the more intelligent of the 
working classes on all matters which touch the mutual relations 
of Labour and Capital. I sum this up in the word, ‘ Trade- 
Unionism.’ Now if this Trade-Unionism is to work wisely 
and well, and therefore in the true interest both of Labour and 
of Capital, it must never allow itself to occupy, however 
unintentionally, ground which is really subversive of Laws of 
Nature, or even, it may be, of the very principles of Arithmetic. 

Some of the remedies for the present depressed state of 
trade, which have been propounded in the interest of the 
labourer, seem to me to be even of this latter class. For 
example,—Has it not been urged that the true remedy for the 
existing state of things is not reduced wages, but short time? 
Keep wages, it is said, where they are, but diminish the rate 
of production ; and all will come right. But if less is pro- 
duced by the co-operation of Labour and Capital, there is less 
to divide between Labour and Capital. If the dividend is 
diminished, whilst the divisor remains the same, the quotient 
must be less, and cannot by any manipulation be made other 
than less, however much it may seem so for the moment. 
That it should be possible for it even to seem so for a moment, 
is due to the deceptive power of money-wages. A hundred 
mischievous fallacies would be dispelled at once, if we would 
only take the trouble of reducing the mutual relations ot 
Labour and Capital to their simplest and most fundamental 
elements. Thus treated, the question of the share which shall 
fall to Labour and Capital respectively, resolves itself into a 
question of the quantity of the product of their co-operation, 
which each respectively shall take. Here, for example, are a 
hundred yards of cloth (any quantity will suffice for the purpose 
of my illustration), which are the product of a day’s work, 
in which have been combined the machinery of a capitalist 
and the labour of nine weavers. Suppose that ten yards go to 
the profits of capital and ten to each of the labourers, and 
that this is felt by both parties to be a fair and equitable 
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division of the product, Now diminish the rate of production. 
Reduce it from one hundred yards a day to ninety or eighty. 
Then proceed to divide the product on the principle that the 
wages of labour shall remain as they were. The thing is 
manifestly impossible. But if you complicate and disguise 
the process by making the capitalist buy up the labourers’ 
share in the form of money-wages and take his risk of being 
able to reimburse himself through the ultimate sale of the 
product,—the thing itself remains just as it was,—as impossible 
as before. 

Some of the fallacies of the day resolve themselves thus into 
mere questions of arithmetic. A little clear thinking is all that 
is wanted in order to dispel them. Others resolve themselves 
into what I can only describe as an unconscious and uninten- 
tional defiance of the Laws of Nature. Of this latter kind, as 
it appears to me, are all those rules,—not unknown, I fancy, 
in the building and other trades,—which aim at limiting the 
productive power either of the individual workman or of the 
machinery of the employer, and so compelling the employment 
of a larger number of men. I cannot doubt that the rising 
tide of education and intelligence will eventually sweep all 
these mistakes and fallacies away. Nature and arithmetic can 
never be outwitted. The attempt, ignorantly made to defeat 
them, is sure to recoil in some form or other, perhaps in some 
very roundabout way, upon those who attempt it. Sooner or 
later this will be made manifest, and wiser methods will be 
the result. 

These, however, are only economical aspects of this large 
question ;—and it is the social and moral and religious aspects 
of it that possess by far the greatest attraction for us in this 
place. 

Now I frankly confess to a deep sympathy with what I take 
to be the fundamental moral principle of Trade-Unionism. 
It is, as Lunderstand it, the assertion of the brotherhood of 
men ;—an earnest effort to realize that brotherhood ina practical 
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form, by combining together so as to insure to all a fair and 
adequate reward of their labour. The strong and clever 
workman can ,always take care of himself :—not so the weak 
and the unskilful. Unlimited competition between workman 
and workman would bring the strong and clever to the front, 
leaving the weak and the unskilful far behind in the rear. Trade- 
Unionism has aimed at reducing the distance between them, 
in the interest-of the latter. In so far as it has gone and still 
goes upon the principle of fellowship and brotherhood between 
man and man, in opposition to the principle of unlimited 
competition between man and man, I honour it, and sympathize 
with it, from the bottom of my heart. It has in it, as it seems 
to me, an echo, however faint, of the Gospel of Christ. One 
can appeal to its advocates on the principles of that Gospel, 
and believe that one will be understood. One may venture to 
lift the whole question into the light of such words as those of 
Jesus,—‘ One is your Master, even Christ: and all ye are 
brethren ;’—not doubting, that to such words there will be, in 
many hearts, a deep response, 

It was, I believe, this sense of human brotherhood which 
possessed and inspired the earliest workers in a Cause, which, 
now at length, after many defeats, seems to triumph along 
the whole line. In this its hour of triumph it behoves the 
present generation of workers to go back to the first principles 
of their Cause, with the view of reaffirming, reforming, and 
reinvigorating them. And if this is ever to be truly and 
thoroughly done, it can only be done by bringing those 
principles into living contact with the Gospel of Christ. 

The Gospel says,—‘ One is your Master, even Christ ; and 
all ye are brethren.’ Time after time men have attempted 
to create a human brotherhood for themselves, without any 
reference to the Divine foundation of it. For example the word 
Fraternity,’ as you all know, was one of the watchwords of 
the great French Revolution. But, alas! for France, the 
word was torn from its true context, and the promulgation of 
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it was accompanied, not merely by a forgetfulness, but even 
by a positive denial, of its Divine root ;—with such results of 
bloodshed and anarchy as history records. Man’s attempt to 
construct a human brotherhood for himself must always end 
in miserable failure. It is the old ‘attempt, so often made, 
now in one way and now in another, to balance the pyramid 
upon its apex, instead of planting it firmly upon its base. 
Such is man’s method. Very different is the method of 
the Gospel of Christ. It starts from the one Father, who is 
God, and from the one Master, who is Christ ; and so arrives 
at, and sets upona rock, the one universal brotherhood of men. 
‘One is your Father, which is in heaven :’—‘ One is your Master, 
even Christ; and all ye are brethren.’ Such is the order of 
thought and fact, according to the teaching of Jesus ;—and 
none of us will be disposed to gainsay its truth, however 
difficult we may find it to realize that order in practice. 

The brotherhood which we arrive at in this true way is 
much wider and vaster than that conception of brotherhood, 
which, as I imagine, has been the mainspring of Trade- 
Unionism. In the Lodges and Courts of the Benefit Societies 
of the town it is always a real pleasure to me to hear the 
members address one another, by the name of ‘ Brother.’ To 
my mind, it is ever a testimony, though too often an uncon- 
scious and unreflecting testimony, to the Gospel of Christ. 
What I wish,—what I most earnestly wish,—on behalf both 
of the Benefit Societies and of the Trade Societies of this 
and every other place, is, that this unreflecting and uncon- 
scious testimony should become reflecting and conscious ; — 
that the recognition, not merely of the fellow-members of 
Lodge or Court or Order, but of men, as our brothers, should 
have its root in a living recognition of the one Father, and 
the one Master,—that ‘One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in all.’ So soon as this is the 
case, and in proportion as this is the case, the skirts and limits 
of the narrower brotherhood will be fused and melted and 
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obliterated, and we shall step out into that wider area and that 
freer air, in which we acknowledge a debt of brotherhood to 
all, because we acknowledge the one Father over all. 

Is it expecting too-much to expect that Trade-Unionism 
shall now take this forward step, and address itself to the 
problems of the day, in the faith of a human brotherhood, 
which embraces in its ample fold the capitalist, aswell as the 
labourer,—the non-unionist, as well as the unionist? And 
is it expecting too much to expect that Capital shall meet this 
forward step ina similar spirit, and more than half way? And 
can it be doubted, that, if this were done, the differences,— 
which must arise, now and again, between Labour and Capital, 
according as the course of trade ebbs and flows,—might be 
adjusted and appeased, a mutual understanding come to, and 
a mutual sympathy established? Will it be said, that this is 
but the day-dream of a visionary and an enthusiast? Nay, 
surely not :—not if our text be true,—‘One is your Master, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.’ 

Once more—in the Gospel of Christ we find yet another 
corrective of evils, which are latent, if not yet actively 
developed, in Trade-Unionism as it is. It is notorious that 
Trade-Unionism has waged a most successful war against exces- 
sive hours of labour, and has accomplished a reduction of 
them in most trades to a quite reasonable limit. The quantity 
of labour, as measured by hours, which shall constitute a fair 
day’s work, is now very much less than it was some thirty 
or forty years ago. And this, I have no hesitation in saying, 
is a thing to rejoice in, on many accounts, not merely in the 
interest of the labourer, but in the interest of the entire 
community. But along with this diminution of the quantity 
of labour as measured by hours, it is said, that there is a 
diminution of the quantity of labour given within each hour, 
and a deterioration of the quality of that which is given ;— 
that less work is done in an hour, and that what is done is 
done less well. Opinions differ upon this point; and what is 
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roundly asserted by some, is as roundly denied by others. A 
sweeping statement of this kind is easy to make, and difficult 
to substantiate; and, met as it is by counter-statements of 
the very opposite kind, we may fairly decline to accept it as a 
correct estimate of the whole of the situation, however true it 
may be in particular cases. 

But the*fact that such statements are made, points in a 
direction, from which danger may reasonably be anticipated. 
Excessive hours of labour, and the struggle against them, and 
the successful issue of that struggle,—all tend to form a 
depreciated estimate of the position of labour. What we 
have resented and struggled against as excessive, is in danger 
of being resented and struggled against for its own sake. It 
comes to be looked upon as itself an evil thing, a burden, a 
degradation. And from this it is an easy step to shrink from 
and evade it,—to give as little labour as possible for as large a 
money wage as possible. Thus the true dignity of labour is in 
danger of being lost sight of ; its real honour and glory, with- 
held from it. Now I can imagine hardly anything more disas- 
trous for the community than this. Careless and slovenly 
labour is ever a moral mischief to the labourer. I speak now 
of its moral, not of its economical, results, —of its results to the 
labourer himself first, and through him to society at large. 
The true worker, by whatever name called, — artist, or artisan,— 
will ever take a pride and an interest and a pleasure in his 
work for its own sake. And in doing this, he both builds up 
his own happiness, and contributes to the well-being of the 
society of which he is a member. 

The remedy for this danger, too, is to be found, I believe, 
in the Gospel of Christ ;—more particularly, in the thought of 
the ‘ One Master,’ to whom we all alike,—labourers, capitalists, 
whatever we be,—stand or fall. A great and good man, com- 
menting more than five hundred years ago upon that passage 
from St. Paul’s Epistles ! which we have been reading in church 
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this afternoon, expressed himself in this quaint and striking 
way, and the words might have been written in advance for 
us Leicester folk :—‘ Every art or work, however unimportant 
it may seem, is a gift of God, and all these gifts are bestowed 
by the Holy Spirit for the profit and welfare of man. Let us 
begin with the lowest. One can spin, another can make shoes, 
and some have great aptness for all sorts of outward arts, so 
that they can earn a great deal, while others are altogether . 
without this quickness. These are all gifts proceeding from 
the Spirit of God. If I were not a priest, but were living as 
a layman, I should take it as a great favour that I knew how 
to make shoes, and should try to make them better than any 
one else, and would gladly earn my bread by the labour of 
my hands. The foot or the hand must not desire to be the 
eye. Each must fulfil the office for which God has fitted him, 
however weighty it may be, and what another could not easily 
go. * 

The complicated organization of modern industry no doubt 
makes it exceedingly difficult for us to realize this sacredness 
of work and to throw this truly worthy ambition into it. But 
however much disguised it be from our eyes, still it is there. 
Far above this complicated human organization of industry 
there is an infinitely grander Divine Organization of Labour, 
in which every one of us has his place. Let us cheerfully and 
religiously accept our place in it. Even if that place be not 
altogether to our mind, it will be by thus accepting it, and not 
by resenting and rebelling against it, that the way will be 
opened for us to some more agreeable and (as the world might 
count it) higher place. Meanwhile, the rule, not merely of 
religion, but of practical wisdom, is clear and distinct. I give 
it in the language of one of the wisest of living men :—‘ Do 
the duty which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a 
duty :—thy second duty will already have become clearer.’ ? 


1 Tauler’s Sermons. 
2 Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 


IS ENGLAND’S GREATNESS ON THE 
DECLINE? 


REVELATION xvili. 16, 17. 


Alas, alas that great city, that was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and 
scarlet, and decked with gold, and precious stones, and pearls! For in 
one hour so great riches is come to nought. 


(Movember 4th, 1877.) 


HE other day the new Town Hall of Manchester was 
formally opened with much jubilant ceremony. It was 

a great occasion :—and the principal speaker, whom many 
count the most eloquent of living Englishmen, was fully equal 
toit. In the course of his speech, he made the following remarks, 
which may serve as fitting preface to our subject of this after- 
noon. After speaking of the magnificence of the new building, 
he said :—‘ But then, after all, Iam not sure that we may not 
run some risk of being a little filled with vain-glory at what has 
been done. It is a weakness of men and of cities and of 
nations to be vain-glorious after something considerable has 
been accomplished. We are here to-night standing in the 
centre of a district more wonderful in some respects than is to 
be traced out on the map in any other kingdom of the world. 
The population is extraordinary. It is extraordinary for. its 
interests and its industries, for the amount of its wealth, for 
the amount of its wages, and for the power which it exercises 
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in its public opinion on and over the public opinion of the 
nation. But still for all that, although the present and past 
have been so brilliant, I cannot help thinking in all conscience 
of the fact, that the future is not without anxiety. I think 
sometimes that we are not always aware of some of the 
perils which beset us. We import, as you know, most of the 
materials of our industry from the distant parts of the world,— 
from Egypt, from India, from South America, but mainly from 
the United States of North America. We use a good deal in 
this country for our own consumption. We export a great 
portion of it to other countries,—some of it to almost every 
country of the world; and we have to stand in every country 
the competition of the industries of all their people. We have 
also to overcome, if it be possible, the barriers, which costly 
tariffs have erected against our trade. And we must bear in 
mind that great cities have fallen, before Manchester ard 
Liverpool were known ; and that there have been great cities, 
great mercantile cities, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
—the cities of Phcenicia, the cities of Carthage, Genoa, Venice. 
The poet says of the people of Venice,— 


** Her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers.” 


But what are the lines with which he concludes ?— 


** Venice, lost and won, 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks like a seaweed into whence she rose.” 


Therefore, when we are met in this magnificent hall, surrounded 
by those vast industries of this powerful district, let us not for 
a moment imagine that we stand on a foundation absolutely 
sure and immovable, or that we are not liable to the dangers 
which have overthrown and overwhelmed the great munici- 
palities and cities, and the prosperous industries, of other 
countries and other times,’ 
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These thoughtful and weighty words open up a vein of 
reflection, which can scarcely fail to be of the utmost interest 
to us. ‘The speaker had before his mind the possible future of 
the great towns and industries of Lancashire. I would extend 
the field of view, by putting before us, as our question of this 
afternoon,—‘ Is Englana’s greatness on the decline?’ There 
is certainly nothing in the nature of the case to make such a 
question superfluous, or such a thing impossible. The area of 
the earth is covered, we may almost say, with the ruins of 
extinct empires. The empires which have risen upon those 
ruins have no more inherent right and title to perpetuity, 
than their predecessors had. The dédris of the grandeur of 
Rome are around us and beneath us, even as we sit here. If 
the greatness of Rome collapsed and fell, why not England’s ? 

Nor can it be urged that the reception of Christianity, on 
the part of a nation, abolishes this liability to decay and 
releases us from the hazard of it. Rome was nominally 
Christian, when she fell. And if it be urged in reply, that the 
seeds. of decay were sown in her old pagan days, and that the 
adoption of Christianity was powerless to arrest a disease, 
which had already become inveterate; we might point (with 
the speaker at Manchester) to Venice, or to Spain,—Spain 
once the mightiest of Continental powers, and now so fallen 
from her ancient greatness,—as examples of a law of decay, 
from which no national profession of Christianity can eman- 
cipate. Christian England holds, in her professed Christianity, 
no guarantee of her greatness. What more can be said of 
England now, than could be said of Venice formerly ?— 


‘Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West : the worth 
Of Venice did not fall below her birth, — 
Venice, the eldest Child of Liberty.’ 


If the glory has departed from Christian Venice, why should 
it not depart from Christian England ? 
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All such speculation as this, however, is too vague for our 
present very practical purpose. . It does indeed subdue the 
mind, and check that proud boasting to which the citizens of 
a great country are naturally prone. But this is all that it can 
do: and we want something more than this. 

The life of a nation is a wonderful, a most complex, and a 
most subtle thing. It is difficult, if not impossible, to dissect 
it. Speaking in a general way, I hardly know how to describe 
that, upon which a nation’s greatness turns, better than in 
those striking lines, in which the poet, from whom I have just 
quoted, gave expression to his anxieties about England, when 
Imperial France threatened us with invasion more than 
seventy years ago :— 

‘Winds blow, and waters roll, 
Strength to the brave, and power, and deity: 
Yet in themselves are nothing. One decree 


Spake laws to ¢hem, and said that, by the soz 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free.’ 


Yes :—‘by the soul only.’ But even this is too large and 
vague a statement for us. We must analyse the matter more 
carefully and closely, if we would gain anything like a clear 
light upon it. 

The elements of a nation’s life and greatness, then, are 
diverse and manifold. We may distinguish, and _ select 
amongst them, thus. 

First of all, there is that which is the most obvious and 
patent of all,—its material prosperity, its command of the good 
things of this life. How high England stands amongst the 
nations in this respect, we all know. ‘There is no question as 
to her being the wealthiest nation of the world. Now this she 
might be, and yet the wealth might be so concentrated in a 
few hands, as to add nothing to the welfare and well-being of 
the nation regarded as a whole. The extremes of wealth and 
luxury and the extremes of poverty and wretchedness might 
co exist,—the former represented by the few, the latter by the 
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many. In England, however, at the present moment, this can 
hardly be said to be the case. The present tendency of things 
undoubtedly is towards a more equal distribution of the 
wealth of the community. The general rise of wages has had 
the effect of diffusing the comforts of life over a much wider 
area than formerly. And there is nothing as yet to indicate, 
that this tendency has exhausted itself, or is likely in the near 
future to run in the contrary direction. The words from 
which we set out suggest a danger of a different kind ;—a 
gradual drying-up of the springs of industry through a gradual 
drying-up of the profits of capital, tending to a transfer of that 
capital to other countries and other employments. This, 
however, is still only a possible danger. There is nothing as 
yet to show, that any such dangerous reaction has decisively 
set in. It is a rock ahead: but there is no reason why 
skilful pilotage should not avoid it. The vessel is not yet 
upon the rock :—is not yet even among the breakers which 
girdle the rock with their terrible danger-signal. So far, then, 
as England’s greatness depends upon her material prosperity, 
there is nothing as yet to show that that greatness is on the 
decline. 

But then it must never be forgotten that to say this is not 
saying very much. Jesus said :—‘ A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth :’—nor yet, 
most certainly, does a zation’s. We cannot draw a deep 
breath of relief, and say to ourselves,—‘ Then all is safe ;’— 
because we have concluded, that, upon the whole, there is no 
reason to think, that England’s material prosperity is smitten 
with an incurable decline. ‘Turn to the pages of the prophets 
and statesmen of Israel, and we shall quickly be disabused of 
any such vain notion as this. ‘Take, for example, the case of 
Tyre,—that great merchant-city of the ancient world. ‘ With 
thy wisdom and with thine understanding,’—writes Ezekiel of 
Tyre, in language which might be transferred without the 
alteration of a single letter to the case of England,—‘ Thou 
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hast gotten thee riches, and hast gotten gold and silver into thy 
treasuries :—by thy great wisdom and by thy traffic hast thou 
increased thy riches, and thine heart is lifted up because of 
thy riches.’ And what then? Is all this wealth, in the 
prophet’s eye, any pledge of permanent greatness,—any guar- 
antee against the decline of that greatness? On the contrary, 
the prophet’s last word, in God’s name, upon Tyre is this :— 
‘Thou hast defiled thy sanctuaries by the iniquity of thy 
traffic ; therefore will I bring forth a fire from the midst of 
thee,—it shall devour thee; and I will bring thee to ashes 
upon the earth in the sight of all them that behold thee. All 
they that know thee among the people shall be astonished at 
thee: thou shalt be a terror, and never shalt thou be any 
more.’ 

Upon the whole, then, so far as England’s material pros- 
perity,—its wealth, in the ordinary sense of the world,—is 
concerned, though there may be cause for anxiety, there seems 
to be nothing to compel alarm. Even supposing that we are 
on the edge of that ‘Stationary State’ about which political 
economists have written so much, there is nothing necessarily 
to frighten us in the prospect. On this matter I heartily agree 
with the language held years ago by Mr. John Stuart Mill :— 
‘I cannot regard the stationary state of capital and wealth 
with the unaffected aversion so generally manifested towards it 
by political economists of the old school. I am inclined to 
believe that it would be, on the whole, a very considerable 
improvement on our present condition. I confess I am not 
charmed with the ideal of life held out by those who think that 
the normal state of human beings is that of struggling to get 
on; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and treading on 
each others’ heels, which form the existing type of social life, 
are the most desirable lot of human kind, or anything but the 
disagreeable symptoms of one of the phases of industrial 


progress.’ 
We may pass, then, now to the discussion of another. 
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element of a nation’s life, which I may describe as the intel- 
lectual element. In the case of England, very little needs to 
be said about this; and that little has no right to be unhopeful 
or discouraging. Looking at the thing broadly, there is no 
symptom of decay, so far as the intellectual activity of the 
nation is concerned. In all departments of thought there is 
movement and life. And this life and movement are not 
confined to the few. The education of the masses has ad- 
vanced of late years, and still continues to advance, with giant 
strides ; and, however it may have been or may still in a 
measure be, it will certainly not be long before England will 
cease to be liable to the reproach of being backward amongst 
the nations in the race of intellectual culture. 

Not in ner material prosperity,—not in her intellectual 
activity ;—not in these, I think, do we discern any canker of 
decay, which should warrant us in prophesying the decline of 
her greatness. But what about those moral and religious 
elements, which constitute, far above everything else, the vital 
forces of a nation’s life? What about ¢/ese ;—these, which are 
indeed that ‘soul,’ by which alone, according to the poet’s 
most true words, ‘ the nations’ can be ‘ great and free ?’ 

In that passage, which I have already quoted from Ezekiel’s 
Book, there is a phrase, which is not, I fear, without its sting for 
England now, as for Tyre then :—‘ The iniquity of thy traffick.’ 
What the special iniquity of Tyre’s traffic was, it is impossible 
at this distance of time, and indeed it is not for us, to say. 
But will any Englishman dare to maintain, that there is not, 
nor has been, any iniquity in the traffic of England? We 
have no occasion to go back far into the past, and to hold up 
to scornful indignation the slave trade of some sixty years ago. 
Neither shall I invite you to discuss the much debated question 
of the opium trade. I prefer tocome nearer home ; and I ask, 
whether there is no iniquity in the traffic of this great town of 
ours. If there is none, then indeed we have been cruelly and 
shamefully belied. And, quite apart from any special frauds, 
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of which some one or more particular trades may be suspected ; 
will it be maintained, that the general system of trade amongst 
us, at the present time, has nothing false or unjust or iniquitous 
about it? For example,—is not that word ‘ business’ used to 
cover a multitude of practices, which, if carried beyond the 
circle of trade and commerce, would be at once stigmatized, 
in plain English, as false, counterfeit, hypocritical? And will 
it be urged, that a lie is less a lie, and therefore less hurtful 
and demoralizing to him who tells it, if told in the counting- 
house, or behind the counter, or in the workshop or factory, 
than if told in the domestic or social circle, or in the common 
intercourse of daily life? Now it is these revelations of 
commercial and business dishonesty which now and again 
keep bursting upon us, that alarm, and may well alarm, us for 
our country’s future greatness, infinitely more than the panics, 
which time after time are raised over the mutual relations of 
Labour and Capital. Profits and wages may rise and fall, 
within very wide limits, as they will, without shaking for a 
single moment the pillars of a nation’s greatness. But let the 
system of trade become honeycombed with falsehood and cor- 
ruption, and the end of that nation’s greatness cannot be very 
far off. It will be with it literally according to Ezekiel’s words, 
—‘]I will bring forth a fire from the midst of thee; it shall 
devour thee.’ As in the life of the individual, so in that of the 
nation, the reaping will be as the sowing. The crime will 
certainly bring with it,—slowly perhaps, yet surely,—its own 
retributive chastisement. The fire which devours, and which 
not seldom (let us thankfully confess) puvifies by devouring, is 
self-kindled amidst the materials which it devours. 

It would be impossible, in the short space of a single 
discourse, to pass under review a tithe of the many matters 
which will occur to us at this point in our inquiry. We are 
discussing, remember, the moral and religious aspects of our 
English life, with the object of ascertaining whether they 
indicate the decay of our national greatness, or not. That 
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there are dangerous symptoms, no one will deny. We trace 
them, unmistakably, in things so notorious, as the vast dimen- 
sions of the liquor traffic,—the spread of secularism and 
unbelief, —and a mass of misery and wretchedness, due to 
improvidence and vice and violation of the sanctities of the 
home life. But as it is in the natural body, so it is also in the 
Body Politick. In both, there are forces of decay and 
dissolution ever at work. And, in both, there are also forces 
of life and renovation ever at work, until the actual moment of 
death supervenes. Indeed the life of the natural body has 
been defined, and very aptly defined, as ‘the sum of the forces 
by which we resist death.’ When, then, we would forecast the 
future, and shape an answer to the question,—‘Is England’s 
greatness on the decline?’ Our question really amounts to 
this,‘ Which set of forces is at the present moment in the 
ascendant ;—those which tend to national decay and disso- 
lution, or those which tend to national life, vigour, and 
health ?’ 

Now the difficulty of answering a question, so vast and 
complicated as this, with any precision, speculatively, is 
enormous :—so enormous, as to be really insuperable. For 
what human intellect is there that can hold the contending 
forces of life and death, as it were, in the hollow of the hand ; 
gauge them accurately; and pronounce upon them accord- 
- ingly. All that qe, at any rate, can pretend to do, is to strike 
the balance between them in some very rough and ready way, 
and give an opinion, which has not the slightest pretension to 
be a verdict. My own judgment, I confess,—if you ask me 
for it,—is, upon the whole, a hopeful one. ‘The forces of 
renovation appear to me at the present moment to overbalance 
the forces of waste and destruction. But what of that? 
What of my judgment? St. Paul says,—‘ Yea, I judge not 
mine own self: but he that judgeth me is the Lord.’ If St. 
Paul found it necessary to appeal from his own judgment 
of himself to God’s judgment of him ; how much more must 
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we feel bound to appeal to that same. unerring tribunal, in a 
matter so vast as this,—where a whole nation, and a nation’s 
life and future, stand at the bar? Wecan only say ;—‘ Thou 
knowest, Lord. fe 

But the difficulty, which is insuperable speculatively, yields 
at a touch practically :—and most earnestly do I ask your 
attention, and particularly the attention of my friends of 
the Working Men’s College, to this practical solution of it. 
We can, at any rate, one and all, resolve, that eur lives shall 
be flung into the scale, in which are the forces of national life 
and strength, and not into the opposite scale. It is as though 
Life and Death were contending within the nation for the 
mastery of the nation :—and, consciously or unconsciously, 
each one of us is throwing the weight of his life, either on the 
side of Life or on the side of Death ;—consciously or un- 
consciously, each one of us is an element of strength and health 
to the nation, or is an element of weakness and disease. And 
I would that we might all leave this sacred edifice, this after- 
noon, firmly resolved, that, however it may have been in the 
past, henceforth we will range ourselves on the right side, and 
will be channels and instruments of life, not of death. And 
my last words to you shall be directed to showing you, how 
best we may bring this good resolution to good effect. And 
I will endeavour to do this by three very brief, practical 
suggestions. 

First :—By all means cultivate your minds; and not your 
minds only, but your bodies also. The old Greek notion of 
education was,—and a very sound notion it was,—that it 
should include the body, as well as the mind. The press of 
industrial occupations and the claims of mental culture will 
still leave space for many a wholesome, happy ramble amongst 
the fields.and villages around us,—at least on a Saturday 
afternoon, and even in the winter months. But the long 
winter evenings may well and most reasonably be devoted to 
mental culture. I include under this phrase the very rudi- 
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ments of knowledge. If you do not even know how to read 
and write, come to us, and we will teach you how to read and 
write ; and so you will set yourselves upon that first round of 
the ladder of learning, from which, if you will, you may climb 
year by year, higher and higher. Make yourselves men; and 
men you cannot be without at least such elementary knowledge 
as this. 

Next :—By all means cultivate your c#izen-life,—your life, 
as members of this great and noble commonwealth of England. 
Take your part, in an upright and honest and thoughtful way, 
in the public affairs of our town. From this centre of local 
matters let your interests radiate round over the large field of 
home and foreign politics. ‘The thoughts and reflections thus 
raised in your minds will help to lift you above the coarse 
temptations, to which an indolent, an unoccupied, and an 
unreflecting mind is specially exposed. You can at least 
afford your halfpenny daily paper, and thus learn to follow with 
intelligent interest the great movements of the day,—especially, 
at the present moment, in France, and in the East. 

Last of all, and above all :—Cultivate, with the utmost 
diligence and ardour, your Zome-life. Do everything that lies 
in your power for the comfort and welfare and happiness of 
your wives and children. Get them to take an interest in the 
things which interest you. Don’t go to the public-house for 
your politics and your news. Have your own newspaper at 
home. You can afford it quite well. Let them share the 
information with you ; and thus learn to follow, with the same 
lively and intelligent interest, the movements of the great 
world around. 

And into your whole life,—as men, as citizens, as husbands 
and fathers,—let me beseech you ever to carry the thought of 
God, and an earnest desire and a loyal resolve to do His will. 
This is the salt of the whole. So only can you be, all that 
you may and ought to be, to yourselves, to your families, to 
your country. 
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‘ Happy,’ —the psalmist says, after passing under review the 
elements of national prosperity, as he himself conceived of 
them more than two thousand years ago,—‘ Happy are the 
people that are in such a case ; yea, blessed are the people, who 
have the Lord for their God.’ ‘Happy indeed,—we may say,— 
_ would our own dear England be, if that thought of God, as 
Lord and Father, went with all her citizens into their daily 
life.’ Why should it not be so? We need never apprehend 
then any decline of her greatness. Be it, at least, owr resolve, 
that, so far as we are concerned, so it shail be! 


WAR. 


MATTHEW xxvi. 52. 
They that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
(June 9th, 1878.) 


Sa at Manchester a month ago, Mr. Bright is 
reported to have used these words :—‘ We may differ 
{upon many points of Articles in Churches, but we are all agreed 
on this,—that, if there be anything definite and distinct in the 
teachings of the New Testament, it is that which would tend 
to amity amongst peoples, and to love and justice and mercy 
and peace on the whole of God’s earth upon which His sun 
shines. If, then, we are agreed upon this, let us, if it be pos- 
sible, throw off the hypocrite in this matter. Let us get rid of 
our Christianity, or get rid of our tendency and willingness to 
a go to war.’ 
And in the course of his great speech of the same evening, 
—a speech, in which he kindled up into all his old fire, and 
spoke in a manner worthy of his fame as the most eloquent of 
living Englishmen,—he said, appealing to those whose Christ- 
ianity is presumably something more than  skin-deep ;— 
‘Consider this, you Christian men, who go to your churches 
and chapels every Sunday, who carry your Bible or your 
Prayer Book, who listen to those beautiful hymns, who listen 
often to impressive sermons, who listen to earnest prayers, who 
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have within your souls emotions stirred which too often 
slumber during the busy activities of the week, so that all this 
country every Sunday is engaged in this worship and _ this 
acknowledgment of Him who was called the Prince of Peace ; 
and yet’—and then he proceeded to characterize the action 
of our Government, as it presented itself to Ads mind, in a 
manner which it is not necessary for my purpose to repeat. 

I feel personally very grateful to Mr. Bright for that grand 
speech of his,—grateful on many accounts, and not least on 
this, that he forces us to take our action in the department of 
politics, as well as in every other department, to the light of 
the Gospel of Christ, and see how it looks there. What better 
advice could be given to us, in politics as in everything else, 
than this,—to ‘throw off the hypocrite’; or, as Carlyle would 
say, to ‘clear our minds of cant, both conscious cant and 
{what is still more to the purpose) unconscious’? If war and 
Christianity are indeed absolutely inconsistent, the one with 
the other, so that we must choose between them, and either 
renounce war or renounce our Christianity,—so be it. Let 
us by all means get at the truth of the matter, and act 
accordingly. 

When once we come to think seriously about it, is it not 
indeed a most startling fact, that, after eighteen centuries of 
Christianity, the civilized world should stand armed, as it 
does, to the teeth, with its apparatus of mutual destruction 
organized, as it has never been organized before? As Carlyle 
says :—‘ Strange, interesting, and yet most mournful to reflect 
on. ‘Was this, then, of all the things mankind had some 
talent for, the one thing important to learn well, and bring to 
perfection ; this of successfully killing one another? ‘Truly 
you have learned it well, and carried the business to a high 
perfection.’ Carlyle wrote this in 1843,—five and thirty years 
ago; when the armies of Europe were not half,—were not, I 
think, a quarter,—their present size. With what redoubled 
emphasis might he not write the same words now! 
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For civilians like ourselves it is absolutely impossible to 
realize what war actually is. We see the marshalled regiments 
in time of peace; and our pulses quicken, our blood stirs, at 
the sight. But this beautiful and imposing spectacle plays 
sad tricks with reason and imagination alike. If we would 
form to ourselves anything like a true picture of what war 
really is, we must read carefully the ghastly descriptions of the 
scenes in and around Plevna, which were printed in the daily 
papers of last summer and autumn. Or if our nerves will not 
endure these sickening and horrible details, we may form some 
faint notion of the realities of war from a perusal of a few of 
the incidents of battle in Mr. Kinglake’s well-known history of 
the invasion of the Crimea ; for example, his lengthy narrative 
of the famous charge of our Light Cavalry at Balaclava, on 
October 26th, 1854. When we have done this, when we have 
honestly tried to picture to ourselves the horrors which are 
inseparable from war, we shall be inclined, I fancy, to accept 
Mr. Bright’s language as hardly an over-statement of the case, 
when, in the speech from which I have already quoted, he 
described war as ‘the enormous, the incalculable crime, for 
which language has no word but one which conceals its 
meaning,—a crime, which involves a multitudinous murder ; 
the shedding of torrents of blood over many of the fairest 
regions of the globe.’ 

Once clearly understand what war is, and as clearly under- 
stand what the Gospel of Christ is; and it seems impossible 
to deny, that they are clean contrary, the one to the other ; 
and that war is a practical contradiction of the Gospel ot 
Christ,—of its spirit, at least, if not of its letter. But is any 
one prepared to say, that, things being as they are and the 
world being what it is, it is possible at one stroke to 
get rid of war? The thing is clearly impossible. Slavery, 
too, is as contrary to the spirit of the Gospel, as war is. 
But it has taken eighteen centuries to make a serious breach 
even in an institution so manifestly evil and unchristian as 
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slavery. Its disappearance even from’ amongst our own 
English-speaking communities is a thing only of yesterday. 
Nations, professedly Christian, such as Spain and Portugal, 
still retain it, to their own shame and hurt. Duelling, too, is 
as contrary to the letter and the spirit of the Gospel, as war is; 
and even more so. We have only quite recently got rid of it 
in England :—in France it is not yet placed under the ban of 
society. The life and power of the Gospel of Christ have 
gradually sapped and undermined the foundations of these 
evil things, slavery and duelling, until at last they have fallen 
with a crash. And so in time it will be, I doubt not, with war 
also, and with everything else that is contrary to the pure and 
perfect Religion of Jesus Christ. The axe even now lies at 
the root of the tree,—ready to the feller’s hand. Let it be 
wielded wisely ; and, in due time, the crash will come. 

This wise wielding of the axe is the matter of supreme im- 
portance just now. Mr. Kinglake, in that same work of his 
to which I have already referred, giving an account of the 
causes which led up to the Crimean War, and explaining how 
it was that the eloquent leaders of the Peace Party, Mr. Cobden 
and Mr. Bright, were powerless to arrest the current which was 
drifting the country into war, says, and I believe with perfect 
truth, that their inability to gain a hearing was due to the fact that 
they were known to be adherents of a policy, which was then, 
and would still be, stigmatized as a ‘ Peace-at-any-price policy.’ 
Let me, in passing, recommend a perusal or re-perusal of the 
first volume of Mr. Kinglake’s work to those, who would wish 
to see, how history can repeat itself, and how the blunders and 
follies of one generation can be reproduced by the next. It 
has often been said, and Mr. Kinglake seems to endorse the 
opinion, that the extreme views of the Peace-at-any-price 
Party helped to bring about the Crimean War by misleading 
the Czar Nicholas as to the probable action of England. It is 
possible, therefore, it would seem, to be really promoting war, 
whilst fervently advocating peace. ‘The lesson has not been 
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lost upon Mr. Bright. In that noble speech of his at 
Manchester the other day, he seems to me to have strictly 
confined himself to denouncing what he called the ‘tendency 
and willingness to go to war ;’—not war, in the abstract and 
under all circumstances, but war undertaken for any cause 
short of the direst necessity, and as a last resort, when every 
other engine and instrument of justice had failed. 

I said a minute ago, that it was clearly impossible to get 
rid of war at one stroke,—that it could only be got rid of by 
slow sap and mine, attacking it in its very foundation and 
root. It is the dread final arbiter between the nations. What 
are you to substitute for it? In the case of duelling, behind 
the code of honour,—‘the devil’s code of honour,’ as 
Thackeray well calls it,—there stood the law of the land, 
ready to see justice done. When, mainly through the influ- 
ence and example of men whose courage had been proved 
beyond dispute on many a field of battle, duelling became 
unfashionable and obsolete,—there was still the law of the 
land to appeal to. But when the honour, the interest, the 
welfare, nay the very existence, of nations are at stake,—-what 
is there, at the present moment, to make the final appeal to, 
save the wager of battle? Arbitration? Well :—arbitra- 
tion may do very well in some cases,—in such a case, for 
example, as the Alabama business, the equity of which could 
be approximately measured by pounds, shillings, and pence. 
But when it comes to graver matters, arbitration is at present 
utterly futile, for lack of force to give effect to the umpire’s 
sentence. We have had sufficiently painful proof of this 
within the last eighteen months. The nations of Europe 
assembled, through their deputies, in solemn conference at 
Constantinople, to arditrate (such was the view which our 
own Government took of the business) between Russia and 
Turkey. But inasmuch as England announced beforehand, 
that she would not move a finger to enforce the decision 
of the Court, the matter had, after all, to be left to the 
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dread arbitrament of the sword,—with such results as we 
now see before us, and ourselves are suffering from. 

I would not be understood for a moment to speak disparag- 
ingly of arbitration. It has done much already for us and the 
world :—it will do still more in the future. There is clear 
evidence to show, that we owe to it our present exceedingly 
amicable relations with America ;—relations which will serve us 
in good stead, should war break out (which God forbid !) 
between us and Russia. But until arbitration can be organized 
in such a way as to have physical, as well as moral, force at its 
back, there is still room left for war, and those who hate it 
most may yet find themselves forced to employ it. To 
reduce the employment of it to a minimum is all that we can 
dare to hope for at the present time. And to press this is the 
object which I shall have in view in the few observations and 
suggestions which I have still to make before I conclude. 

Let us consider then for a moment, first of all, under what 
circumstances war can be pronounced justifiable ; nay,—more 
than justifiable,—-inevitable, praiseworthy, glorious. Certainly 
it is all this when it is in self-defence. A nation is bound to 
meet war,—war upon its liberty, its independence, its very’ 
existence,—with war, and to wage such war of self-defence to 
the last extremity. History, both ancient and modern, both 
of our own country and of other countries, presents not a few 
splendid examples of such wars of independence. They are 
the watchwords and inspiration of true patriotism in every age. 
They are the glory of our common humanity. 

Now Whys“thts? What is it that converts what is under 
some circumstances an ‘enormous,’ an ‘incalculable crime,’ 
into a right, and a duty, andan honour? Iwilltell you. Itis 
this. Man has an indefeasible right to freedom,—not freedom 
from law, but freedom under just law, —not license, but liberty :— 
freedom for his own personal self-development, limited only by 
the corresponding freedom of those around him ;—freedom, not 
to do as he likes, but to do his dz¢y asa man, as a husband, as a 
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father, as a citizen ;—freedom, in relation to his own soul and 
conscience, in relation to the family, in relation to the state or 
nation. Without this freedom he cannot be a man. It is his 
birthright.. It is the will of God for him. Having this freedom, 
he is bound to shed his blood to the Jast drop to maintain it. 
Not having this freedom, it is his right, and it may at any 
moment become his duty, to contend for it, even by force of 
battle, when nothing else will suffice. Now this great 
principle :—and what Englishman will deny the validity of it ? 
—this great principle, I say, is the justification not only of such 
wars of independence as I have already referred to, but of all 
wars in which the thing really at stake has been /iberty,— 

\_ liberty of conscience, of the family, of the nation. For example, 
it is the justification of that good political deed of the late 
Emperor of the French, his war with Austria in 1859, whose 
final issue has been a free and united Italy ;—an Italy, which 
is even now throwing its whole weight into the scale of freedom 
in this terribly complicated business which we call the Eastern 
Question. Would that we could feel quite sure, that our own 
England has been doing, and will still continue to do, the 
same ! 

‘Does it make,—has it made,—for true liberty?’ Zhis I 
believe to be the one infallible test, by which we may pronounce 
upon the justice or injustice, the righteousness or the unright- 
eousness, of any particular war. Though an infallible test, it 
is not a test which can be infallibly applied at once. It takes 
time for the just application of it. If out of the frightful 
calamities and horrors of the last twelve months there should 
issue eventually a free Bulgaria,—a Bulgaria, in which equal 
justice is dealt to all alike, whatever his creed or his nationality ; 
a Bulgaria, in which the honour of the wife and the daughter 
is no longer, as it has been, at the mercy of the brutal lust of a 
dominant race or caste :—¢hen the action of Russia in waging 
war upon Turkey will have received a full justification. God 
grant that it may beso! It will take years, it may take genera- 
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tions, to wash away the stains of the past,—the cruel misrule of 
centuries, the horrors of the last two years. But if only true 
freedom be the result, so that human life, personal and domestic 
and national, may develop itself henceforth in purity and 
peace upon that bloodstained soil,—that result will amply 
compensate for all the reign of terror that has preceded it. 
Would to God that England had borne, or at least may yet 
bear, a part in a work so worthy of her! 

Tried by this test-principle of the results in the direction of 
true freedom, I am afraid that but a very small percentage of 
the wars of the past can be pronounced either wise or just. 
We have had wars of ‘ interest, wars of ‘honour,’ wars for the 
‘balance of power,’—that extraordinary phantom and spectre, 
which of late has been so strangely revived and treated as a 
respectable reality again. I would solemnly charge it on 
myself and on you, my friends, to look with the gravest sus- 
picion upon all those incentives to war, in which figure such 
words and phrases as these ;—yes, even if the ‘freedom of 
Europe’ is flung into the scale along with them ; whatever 
that last-coined phrase may mean,—considering that Europe, 
outside of Russia, has at least five millions of bayonets at its 
disposal to protect its own freedom with. So far as I can read 
and understand history, I find that wars, which have had such 
phrases and words as these for their excuse, have sprung out 
of the jealousies and rivalries and ambitions of kings and 
statesmen, and have been a cruel injury to the nations, whose 
blood has been so profusely spilt and whose money has been 
so lavishly spent and whose homes have been so frightfully 
desolated in the waging of them. 

And now, in conclusion, I would pass to yet one other 
aspect of this terrible thing which we call war, and so leave 
the matter with you. On that night, when the traitor Judas 
stole with his armed band upon Jesus, we read that one of His 
disciples, more rash than wise, drew his sword and began to 
use it:—whereupon he was immediately checked by His 
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Master with the words,—‘Put up again thy sword into his 
place : for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.’ The meaning of the words at the moment was, no 
doubt, this:—The appeal to the sword, then and there, at 
such a minute, in such a cause, was a fatal, and might prove a 
most ruinous, mistake. It might involve in destruction the 
whole band of disciples ; and thus kill, once and for ever, the 
vital germ of the infant Church. For Peter and the rest to 
‘take the sword’ at that moment,—outnumbered as they were, 
and overpowered as they would so easily be,—was to ‘ perish 
with the sword.’ They would be cut down, in an instant, 
without hope ; and the cause of the Kingdom of God would 
be, at least temporarily, lost. 

Such, apparently, was the meaning of the words at the 
instant of their being spoken. But the words of Jesus are 
always living words,—prolific of meaning for all ages. And 
in these words of His there seems to me to lurk an eternal 
principle, which it is most needful for us to understand 
and apply. ‘There is a sense, in which it is everlastingly true, 
that ‘they who take the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 

One of the most curious and impressive of the experiences 
of life is that which teaches us, how causes once set in motion, 
whether in the sphere of politics or in any other sphere, 
produce, as time goes on, a variety of effects, which were not 
only not expected, not calculated upon, but may even prove 
the reverse of expectation and calculation. For society is a 
great living organism: and you cannot touch and affect one 
part without affecting, in different ways and often with very 
strange and startling results, every other part. So subtle and 
mysterious is the consensus, or fellow feeling, of the whole. 

Now I fear that it cannot be denied, that much has been 
done, during the last twelve months, by speakers and writers, 
in the public prints and by books and on the platform, by 
rumours and by telegrams, to kindle the war-fever amongst us. 
The endeavour has been industriously made, in a variety of 
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ways, to rouse the passions of the nation against Russia, in the 
hope that war would follow. And one consequence has been 
a feverish state of the public mind, the like of which I have 
never known before. - There is an impatience of argument and 
opposition, a disposition to drown both in clamour and 
violence, which I earnestly hope is only a passing feature of 
English public life ; otherwise it is certainly an evil omen for 
the future. -If report speaks true, even the House of Commons 
has caught the infection. Now, in the midst of this state of 
things, there comes upon us, with startling surprise, the news 
of disorder and riot in Lancashire. Capital and Labour are at 
open war with one another ; and peace has to be maintained 
between them by the help of soldiers,—infantry and cavalry, 
with a suspicion of artillery behind. I venture to say, that 
nothing so disastrous for England has happened for many a 
long year. Yet, to speak truth, there is nothing to be surprised 
at in it. You cannot go on, month after month, appealing to 
passion and physical force, without creating an amount of 
latent heat and irritation, which may at any moment and 
through some quite unexpected channel vent itself. You 
cannot foster and encourage the spirit of violence in the shape 
of war in one direction, without the likelihood of its recoiling 
upon you, from some unsuspected quarter, perhaps in the shape 
of civil strife and discord, in another direction. You cannot 
take the sword without running the risk of perishing by the 
sword. If you do all that you can to encourage Lancashire 
capitalists and operatives to clamour for war and to heat 
their passions against some foreign nation, you must not be 
surprised if those heated passions blaze out in fierce anger 
against some other and nearer enemy, fancied or real. You 
cannot play with the war-spirit, and expect to find it harmless, 
or to be able to allay it, as easily as you have excited it. 

As for those poor Lancashire masters and workpeople,—ruin 
staring the masters in the face, starvation staring the work- 
people in the face,—what are we to think or say? It is ill 
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work judging those whose plight is so sore. Even at the 
best, it will take long to allay the angry passions which have 
been aroused, and to restore the kindly feelings which once 
existed in Lancashire between the workman and the employer. 
The solution of the great social problem of the reconciliation 
of Labour and Capital has been, for the present at least, and 
indefinitely, postponed. Such I take to be one of the 
immediate effects of trifling with this terrible edged tool, war. 
Were the trifling to be turned into grim earnest, and were we 
once embarked in a war, of which no one could predict either 
the duration or the result,—what then? How many of our 
social problems would be either indefinitely postponed or dis- 
astrously solved? I dare not attempt an answer. I can only 
devoutly hope and pray, that the tranquillity of the world may 
not be broken through England’s fault ;—that all the weight of 
her influence and her strength may, in this great crisis of 
European history, be cast on the side of justice, mercy, freedom, 
peace. God grant it may beso! Even as I write, the clouds 
seem to lift, and hope is strong again. 


oS PRESE NT. 


PROVERBS xi. 24. 


There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 


(October 27th, 1878.) 


I HAVE announced my subject for this afternoon as ‘ Past 

and Present.’ But, in truth, the point, for which I wish 
specially to ask your interest and attention, is of the homeliest 
and most practical kind; and I might have described my 
subject with perfect propriety by the familiar old English 
word,—‘ Thrift.’ 

But, by way of preface and introduction to this homelier and 
more practical part of my subject, I have something else to 
speak to you about, which seems to me to be of great import- 
ance, and which has been brought forcibly to my mind of late 
by a re-perusal of a famous work of Thomas Carlyle, published 
in the year 1843, that is, five and thirty years ago, and entitled, 
‘ Past and Present. ‘F¥ive and thirty years ago,'—how many 
are there amongst us this afternoon, who can go back in 
memory so far as that? But whoever there is here, who can 
go back in thought so far as that, or who can go back only 
thirty years, or even only five and twenty years, he will be able 
to tell us of a state of things then, very different from the state 
of things which we see around us now, The ‘state-of-England 
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question,’ as Carlyle calls it, bore then a very different look 
from what it bears now. Carlyle wrote that great work of his 
under a deep impression of the miseries and perils of the 
situation. ‘That ‘ Present’ of his is now our ‘ Past,’ while our 
‘ Present’ is his as yet unknown and undiscoverable ‘ Future.’ 
And as we read those words of his, in which he paints with 
rare and terrific power the perils and miseries of his own 
Present, and then go on to compare our Present with his, no 
thoughtful mind can fail to be struck with the extraordinary 
contrast between the two. We begin to fancy that his genius 
for word-painting must have run away with him and tricked 
him into drawing a picture which had no reality answering to 
it. But it is not really so. The sober annals of the time 
fully bear out the lines and colours of our great moralist’s 
description of it. Some of those to whom I am speaking this 
afternoon are, no doubt, men of fifty years old and upwards, 
men who have lived and worked in Leicester all their lives. 
They could tell a strange tale, if they would, of the state of 
trade, and the wages of labour, here in Leicester, thirty or forty 
years ago. Younger men, who never knew those evil ‘days, 
would scarcely credit their tale if they heard it. But it is well 
that the story of those old evil days should be known by the 
younger generation ; and it is well that the older men, who 
know by bitter experience what those evil days were like, should 
recall them occasionally to their memories ; in order that all, 
young and old alike, may join in giving thanks to God 
for this Present of ours, which is so immeasurably and 
unspeakably better and happier than that Past. 

Carlyle, in his famous work, is speaking of England 
generally. But I should imagine that there is not a place 
throughout the whole extent of the United Kingdom which 
has benefited more largely than our own town of Leicester 
has by the change for the better of which I am speaking. 
Now in order that you may thoroughly understand and feel 
this for yourselves, I shall call one perfectly competent and 
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unimpeachable witness, who will tell us what Leicester was 
like in the year 1840, that is two or three years before Carlyle 
published his ‘ Past and Present.’ The witness, whom I pro- 
pose to call, is one well known to Leicester people, particularly 
to Leicester working people of thirty or forty years ago, Thomas" 
Cooper. And the testimony of his which I shall quote is in 
the form of a brief extract from his autobiography, in which 
he tells the following tale of what had come within his own 
personal experience. It may sound a thrice-told tale in some 
ears, but it is well that we should familiarize ourselves with it : 
and a tale goes much farther, in the way of forcible realization 
of the facts, than any number of dry statistics or Blue 
Books. 

He has been describing, then, a meeting, held in a well- 
known street in the older part of our Leicester in the 
autumn of 1840. The meeting broke up, he says, about 
eleven o’clock in the evening. ‘As we passed out into the 
street,’ he writes, ‘I was surprised to see the long upper 
windows of the weavers’ houses fully lighted, and to hear the 


loud creak of the stocking-frame. ‘‘ Do your stocking-weavers 
often work so late as this?” I asked of some of the men who 
were leaving the meeting. ‘No, not often : work’s over scarce 


for that,” they answered ; ‘‘but we’re glad to work any hour, 
when we can get work to do.” “Then your hosiery trade is 
not good in Leicester?” I observed. “Good! it’s been good 
for nought this many a year,” said one of the men: “ We’ve a 
bit of a spurt now and then: but we soon go back again to 
starvation!” ‘And what may be the average earnings of a 
stocking-weaver?”’ I asked: “I mean when a man is fully 
employed.” ‘‘ About four and sixpence,” was the reply. That 
was the exact answer; but I had no right conception of its 
meaning.. I remembered that my own earnings at a handi- 
craft had been low, because I was not allowed to work for the 
best shops. I had never, till now, had any experience of the 
condition of a great part of the manufacturing population of 
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England; and so my rejoinder was natural. The reply it 
evoked was the first utterance that revealed to me the real 
state of suffering in which thousands in England were living. 
“Four and sixpence,” I said: ‘ well six fours are twenty-four, 
and six sixpences are three shillings: that is seven-and-twenty 
shillings a week. The wages are not so bad, when you are in 
work.” ‘What are you talking about?” said they. “You 
mean four and sixpence a day ; but we mean four and sixpence 
a week.” ‘Four and sixpence a week!” I exclaimed. ‘ You 
don’t mean that men have.to work in those stocking frames, 
that I hear going now, a whole week for four and sixpence. 
How can they maintain their wives and children?” ‘“ Ay, 
you may well ask that,” said one of them sadly. We walked 
on in silence for some moments ; for they said no more, and I 
felt as if I could scarcely believe what I heard. I had heard of 
the suffering of the handloom weavers and other operatives in 
the manufacturing districts, but had never witnessed it. What 
I heard now seemed incredible ; yet these spirit-stricken men 
seemed to mean what they said. I felt, therefore, that I must 
know something more about the real meaning of what they 
had told me. I began to learn more of the sorrowful truth 
from them ; and I learned it day by day more fully, as I made 
inquiry.’ 

Now there you have a vivid picture of Leicester in the year 
1840,—only eight-and-thirty years ago; and I have no doubt 
that there are a few present amongst us this afternoon, who 
could bear witness from their own knowledge or observation 
to the truth of the picture. And this picture of Leicester 
would serve as a picture of a number of other places besides 
Leicester ; so that it is really an index to the general state of 
England some forty years ago, as the masses felt it, and as 
human-hearted observers and thinkers like Carlyle saw it, and 
saw the peril of it. And how do we see it now? ‘The differ- 
ence to those, whose thoughts and recollections can touch both 
extremities of the long chain of intermediate causes and effects, 
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is perfectly amazing. And I commend this fact very earnestly 
to your reflections this afternoon, for reasons which I will now 
go on to explain. 

We older men live in the midst of a rising generation which 
knows little or nothing of what the past of England and of the 
working classes of England was. And this ignorance on their 
part brings a peril with it: just as the fact, that a generation is 
growing up dround us, and growing up to power in the midst 
of us, that never knew what war was, and what war means, 
brings also a peril with it. We who remember the Crimean 
War, and the Indian Mutiny, and all the dangers and hazards 
through which our Indian Empire has passed since the time of 
the great disaster in Afghanistan in 1842 down to the last of 
the terrible battles on the Sutlej, by which the power of the Sikhs 
was broken and the Punjaub annexed to India ;—we cannot 
look on the prospect of war with anything but a heavy heart, 
whatever younger men may do. And in the same way, 
those whose experience of wages and of the relations of Labour 
to Capital is limited to the last ten years or so, cannot be 
expected, unless the matter is carefully and forcibly put before 
them, to take the same sober views of what is possible or 
probable for the working classes in the future, which it is 
natural and easy for older men, with a larger and wider 
experience, to take. How can we wonder, if to such younger 
men it should seem a matter of course, that ‘to-morrow will 
always be as this day, and much more abundant?’ And yet 
all experience gives such vague hopes the lie. And give them 
the lie we must at once, if we would build on a sure foundation 
the material, and along with this to a large extent also the 
moral, prosperity of the Working Classes of England in the 
future. And what is that sure foundation? I answer, in one 
word :—‘ THRIFT.’ 

The tendency of things on all sides, during these last 
twenty or thirty years, has been to bring about a better 
distribution, by which I mean a more equal distribution, of 
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the wealth of the community. The extremes of wealth and 
of poverty are not what they were. I do not mean to say 
that there is not great wealth at one extremity of the scale, 
and great poverty at the other. But I do mean to assert 
most positively, that there is, upon the whole, a much better 
distribution of the wealth of the community, than there was 
forty or fifty years ago. The average scale of comfort amongst 
the working classes has risen very considerably during those 
years,—showing that the average scale of wages has risen 
proportionately. Take a walk along the streets of modern 
Leicester, and what do you see? The very windows, with 
their blinds and curtains, bear witness to the comfort within. 
And these are the streets, in which the working classes of the 
town congregate. On the other hand, I am very much 
mistaken if the average rate of profit is not lower than it was 
thirty years ago; and certainly the average rate of interest on 
sound investments is lower than it was thirty years ago. In 
short, the wage-receiving class is on the average much better 
off than it was thirty years ago; and the wage-paying and 
investing class is on the average, by comparison with the 
wage-receiving class, not so well off as it was thirty years 
ago. In other words, the tendency of things is, as I said, 
towards a better, a more equal, distribution of the wealth of 
the community. And there are not wanting signs of a con- 
tinuance, and even of an extension, of this tendency. If all 
classes have benefited by the general prosperity of the country, 
the wage-receiving class has benefited much more largely than 
the rest, and has thus greatly diminished the distance between 
itself and them. The agricultural labourer has already felt 


1 In the Chamber of Deputies (Paris, January 27th, 1894), the Minister 
of the Interior said, with some exaggeration, but with substantial truth :-— 
“You who are always contrasting Capital and Labour, have you not 
noticed, that for thirty years interest has fallen by fifty per cent., while 
wages have increased in the same proportion?’ 


(See Ztmes, January 
2gth, 1894.) 
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the benefit of it on one side; and the farmer and the land- 
lord are already beginning to feel the pinch of it on the other 
side. : 

Now if I am right in my estimate of the existing tendency 
of things, it involves consequences which are of great im- 
portance to the whole community. Looking at the thing from 
outside, as it were, such a tendency towards a more equal 
distribution of the wealth of the community, under the 
operation of natural causes, is a thing to be rejoiced in. 
The great mass of the community may be, and ought to be, 
largely a gainer by the change, both morally and materially. 
But, on the other hand, certain smaller sections of the com- 
munity can scarcely fail to suffer through it, at least for a 
time. If the total sum of the welfare, well-being, and 
happiness of the community is increased; there is, never- 
theless, a set-off of suffering, which must not be lost sight 
of, least of all by those who are the principal gainers through 
the change. And the result ought to be a conciliation of the 
hearts of the various classes and sections of the community, 
one towards another,—a growing sympathy and kindliness 
between class and class, and particularly on the part of the 
working classes, as they are commonly called, towards the 
middle and upper classes of English society. I would 
earnestly commend this matter to the consideration of those 
whom I am addressing this afternoon. I feel sure that you 
will understand me. I believe that you will agree with me. 

Again :—the fact, that the working classes of the community 
have gained so largely through the movements and tendencies 
of the last five and twenty years, lays upon them not only this 
obligation of kindlier feeling and sympathy towards the classes 
above them in the so-called social scale, but something else 
besides this. ‘They owe it to themselves and to their children 
to make good the upward step, which has thus, by what may 
be styled ‘natural causes,’ been gained for them. The 
tendency towards a more equal distribution of the wealth of the 
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community, though not yet exhausted (as I believe), has 
already begun to act with less intensity, and cannot from the 
very nature of things always go on acting. There are those who 
think, and not without show of reason, that the tide has 
already turned in the contrary direction. In any case, it is a 
transparent fallacy to suppose that the wages of labour can 
always go on increasing. The limit of increase must be 
reached sooner or later, and it may be reached much sooner 
than some of us anticipate. But though the reserve of such 
future increase may be very small, there is a reserve of another 
kind, which is equally serviceable, and to which it is impossible 
to assign a limit. The money wages may remain the same; 
but the money wages will mean more or less of comfort and 
welfare, according as they are used and applied. And the 
reserve of intelligence and moral force, upon which this use 
and application of the money wages depend, admits—(may 
we not say so?)—of indefinite increase. Now this reserve of 
intelligence and moral force is, in one word, ‘ Thrift.’ And 
it is to the growing thrift of the working classes that we must 
look for that maintenance of the step already gained, upon 
which their own future, and the future, therefore, of England 
generally, depend. 

And what is ¢4vif¢? I shall answer the question, first of all, 
in the words of my text, in which the wise king seems to me to 
give an admirable account of the true thrift: ‘There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’ 

Thriftiness, then, is not stinginess, is not parsimony, is 
not miserliness. It will know how to ‘scatter,’ as well as how 
to ‘withhold.’ Intelligence will go into it, and also moral 
purpose. Hence its value ;—cultivating as it does the whole 
higher nature, at once moral and intellectual. 

I am anxious to redeem the word ‘thrift’ from the degrada- 
tion which condemns it to do service as an equivalent of the 
mere pinching, hoarding economy of the miser. I have no wish 
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to see the working classes contract one of the vices of the 
classes above them, and devote their energies to stinting and 
saving, with a view merely to profitable investments. And the 
danger is not an imaginary one. - In that same autobiography 
of Thomas Cooper from which I have already quoted, there is 
a very suggestive passage, in which he describes his experience 
of Lancashire operatives some eight years ago, and contrasts it 
with an earlier experience of twenty or thirty years before. 
‘In our old Chartist time,’ he writes, ‘ Lancashire working-men 
were in rags by thousands; and many of them often lacked 
food. But their intelligence was demonstrated wherever you 
went. You would see them in groups discussing the great 
doctrine of political justice. Now you will see no such groups 
in Lancashire. But you will hear well-dressed working-men 
talking, as they walk, of co-operative stores and their shares in 
them or in building societies.’ 

We must all be very glad to think that the bitter sense or 
political injustice can no longer rankle in the minds of the great 
bulk of the working classes. But we do not want to see the 
energies which were once bent to politics, now devoted to 
nothing higher than the accumulation of wealth. The language 
of Thomas Cooper, in the passage just quoted, may be, to a 
certain extent, the language of prejudice and exaggeration ; but 
it points to a very real danger, against which we must be on 
our guard. 

Let me try to give an example of what I believe to be 
true and honest thrift. Here, we will say, is a young unmarried 
man, who is in the receipt of weekly wages, and who is looking 
forward to settling in life, or ‘going to housekeeping,’ as they 
call it, with a virtuous and respectable young woman, to whom 
he is thoroughly attached, and who, like himself, is in the 
receipt of weekly wages. True thrift will counsel this young 
man and this young woman to deny themselves many luxuries, 
many indulgences, in order that the home, which they are 
getting together, may be a well-furnished and thoroughly com- 
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fortable one. And in this denial to themselves of luxuries and 
indulgences, they will find an admirable training for the life 
which lies before them, and a security for its happiness, which 
only such self-discipline and self-mastery can give. 

But we will carry the picture a little further. The home has 
been got together, and the husband and wife are established in 
it. What next? There is still abundant scope for the same 
true and honest thrift. The wife will have to do a great deal 
of planning and contriving, in order that the husband’s wages 
may be made to go as far as possible. The husband will still 
have to deny himself many small indulgences, to which his 
companions may be very likely to tempt him, if he is to place 
a sufficient sum in the wife’s hands for the daily and weekly 
- housekeeping. But the love of each for the other will elevate 
all this constant stinting and contriving, and give a dignity and 
a moral worth to it. What would be mere miserliness, without 
this pure, holy wedded love, becomes, under its influence, a 
true and ennobling thrift. And you will readily pursue the 
subject in thought still further for yourselves, and see how, as 
the children come round the parents in a home like this, the 
toil and the prudence and the frugality, in one word, the thrift, 
which the charge of them involves, constitute a most wholesome 
and a most happy discipline for the parents, making their life 
here a school for the eternity which is hereafter. 

We often hear talk of ‘easy circumstances.’ We are often 
tempted to think of ‘ easy circumstances,’ as making a kind of 
paradise on earth. But we must remember, that it was of 
persons in easy circumstances that Jesus said,—‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God !’ 
And why? Because in the very ease of the circumstances 
there is involved an absence of the discipline, which is essential 
to all moral excellence. In the absence of such natural 
discipline, it is necessary to create a substitute for it for 
ourselves, through all the means and channels that lie within 
our reach,—through the cultivation of the most unbounded 
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sympathy, generosity, charity. The absence of all pecuniary 
anxieties on our own account, and on account of those who are 
dearer to us than ourselves, may, if we use it rightly, be a very 
great boon and blessing to us. But it may also be a curse, 
and not a blessing. It will be a curse, if it helps to wrap us, 
as it may very well do, in that mantle of selfishness, which 
comes so easy and is so natural so us. It will be a blessing, 
only if it sets us free and makes us use our freedom to serve 
others, and live for them, and not for ourselves. Let not 
those, then, whose circumstances are not easy, look enviously 
upon those whose circumstances are so. In the straitened 
circumstances, in the thrift which these call for, there may 
be found, if we will, a most wholesome discipline, which, at © 
the touch of love, becomes invigorating, elevating, life-giving. 
Suppose, for one moment, that the thirty millions of our 
population became all at once, what at present they only in 
part are, a thoroughly industrious and thrifty population. 
Suppose, that the money now wasted in foolish indulgences, 
and in indulgences worse than foolish, were expended upon 
wholesome food and furniture and clothing, or were invested 
in such a way as to become part of the capital, or wage-paying 
fund, of the community. What a transformation for the 
better would be involved in this! Drink palaces might suffer ; 
but the staple industries of the country would flourish and 
extend themselves in a sound and healthy way. They talk 
much nowadays of over-production ;—over-production of such 
necessary materials of clothing and comfort, as calico and 
linen and flannel and the like. I shall believe in this theory 
of over-production, when I believe that every man, woman, 
and child amongst us has a sufficiency of those articles of 
clothing, with a view to which such materials are produced. 
There would be no cry of distress from Lancashire, or, at 
least, the cry would be a much gentler one, if the population 
of the United Kingdom were at this moment, in the truest 
and best sense of the word, a thrifty population. It is the 
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want of thrift,—it is the want of the intelligence and the moral 
force that are the warp and woof of thrift,—that lies at the 
root of half our social evils now. In proportion as this warp 
and woof of thrift get created and woven together, these social 
evils will tend to efface themselves. ° 

You, my brothers of the Manchester Unity, have enrolled 
yourselves and are doing battle on the right side in this great 
controversy. The whole weight of your influence is being 
cast on the side of the encouragement of such true and honest 
thrift, as I have been commending to my hearers this afternoon. 
You are doing what lies in your power, by the solidity of your 
financial position, to give every support to the formation of 
provident habits amongst the working classes. All honour to 


your order for it! All success go with you in your arduous 
task ! 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


MATTHEW xvi. I-3. 


The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came, and tempting desired him 
that he would shew them a sign from heaven. He answered and said 
unto them, When it is evening, ye say, It will be fair weather: for the 
sky is red. And in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day: for 
the sky is red and lowring. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face 
of the sky ; but can ye not discern the signs of the times? 


(November 3rd, 1878.) 


ees phrase, ‘The Signs of the Times,’ has laid a great 

- hold upon the hearts of men. Nor is that hold likely 
to be weakened by our remembering, who the author of the 
phrase was, and under what circumstances and with what 
intention it was first spoken. © Not once nor twice only in the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, there came around Him those who 
craved a ‘sign from heaven,’—some startling portent, that is, or 
marvel, or prodigy, which should convince them, that He was 
indeed the Christ. And, on every such occasion, this craving 
on their part was treated by Him as an unhealthy, a morbid 
craving, which must on no account be gratified. On the par- 
ticular occasion recorded in our text, the request for a ‘sign from 
heaven’ was preferred by a joint party of Pharisees and 
Sadducees, whom a common hatred had for once united to- 
gether. It was this combination of Pharisee and Sadducee, 
that justified Him in stigmatizing the transaction as a piece of 
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hypocrisy on the part of His interrogators. ‘O ye hypocrites, 
ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?’ 

But there was more than this in it. The hypocrisy which 
Jesus stigmatized in this combination of Pharisees and Saddu- _ 
cees to achieve His ruin, He held to be, in another and subtler 
form, characteristic of the whole generation, in which His 
earthly life was cast. It was not to Pharisees and Sadducees 
only, but to His countrymen generally, that He said on another 
occasion : ‘ When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straight- 
way ye say, there cometh a shower, and so it is. And when ye 
see the south wind blow, ye say, there will be heat, and it 
cometh to pass. Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the 
sky and of the earth ; but how is it that ye do not discern this 
time?’ And it is not difficult to see what He meant by this 
‘hypocrisy,’ with which, in His unerring judgment, the whole 
Jewish nation of His day was justly chargeable. He compared 
it, on another occasion, to leaven ; a morsel of which, inserted 
in the dough, has the power of penetrating and transforming 
the whole mass. And this leaven of hypocrisy was what we 
should call insincerity, hollowness, the want of moral earnest- 
ness, and high purpose, and real interest in the most important 
things. His contemporaries could read the signs of the weather 
well enough. Why? Because they took a profound interest 
in that, upon which the success of their husbandry, or the 
comfort of their lives, so largely depended. The signs of the 
times, which to the eye of Jesus were as plain and distinct as 
the signs of the weather, they could not read. Why? Because 
they did not care to read them ; because worldly interests, and 
selfish hopes and fears, engrossed the whole of their attention. 
In this absorption in lower interests lay the root of that 
‘hypocrisy,’ which had cankered the higher life of the nation, 
and made it dead to the many premonitory symptoms, which, 
in a more wholesome moral atmosphere, would have been 
clear as the day. 
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The judgment of contemporary history entirely confirms, 
were any such confirmation needed, the judgment of Jesus. 
In the pages of Roman writers of the first century, such as 
Seneca and Tacitus, there exists abundant evidence of the 
depravity of the Jewish nation, in spite of many praiseworthy 
characteristics and many noble exceptions to the general decay. 
Even St. Paul himself, Israelite as he was, and zealous above 
most for the honour of his nation, finds himself compelled to 
admit, that his fellow countrymen were only not quite so unjust, 
corrupt, and depraved, as the Gentile world. The Gospel 
narratives, quite apart from the actual words of Jesus, abound 
with the evidences of national and social dissolution. And 
even the great national historian Josephus is constrained to 
declare, that his nation had become so wicked and depraved, 
that the Holy City must have been swallowed up by an earth- 
quake or destroyed by a deluge, had not the Romans executed 
judgment upon it. 

In the view of Jesus, then, the signs of the times are almost 
as decipherable as the signs of the weather. What is needed, 
above everything else, in order to decipher them aright, is, 
that we should be sincere ; that we should be in earnest ; that 
we should take a genuine and profound interest in the highest 
things ; that we should be striving to order our lives, inward 
and outward, according to the will of God. In such high 
moral purpose and resolute moral striving there is to be found, 
He intimates, that preparation of the heart, that purging of the 
mind’s eye, which will make the signs of the times legible to 
us. According to our possession of this moral earnestness, 
accordingly will be our insight and foresight, our capacity to 
discern this particular time, whatever it be. Whoare we, then, 
we are compelled to ask ourselves, that we should venture upon 
a theme so lofty and exacting as this? And yetif there is one 
theme more than another that we are bound to exercise our- 
selves upon,—if there is one question, above all other questions, 
that we are bound to seek some kind of answer to,—it is surely 
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this: ‘The signs of our own times, the things most symp- 
tomatic and characteristic of the English life of this particular 
time, what are they ?. Whither are they, the spiritual tendencies 
and forces that are acting upon us at this moment as a nation, 
combining to take us? How may we best set ourselves, either 
to take advantage of them, or manfully and strenuously to 
traverse, counteract, and (if possible) alter them ?’ 

This, then, friends and brothers, is the direction in which I 
ask your thoughts to travel for a little while with mine this 
afternoon, though painfully conscious of the magnitude of the 
task and of my own unfitness for it. In all seriousness and in 
all humility, let us strain our eyes to discern, if possible, here 
or there, some sign of this time, in which our own lot is 
cast. 

As in our discernment of the face of the sky and of the 
earth, so in our discernment of the signs of the times, we must 
be on our guard against mistaking a merely temporary or local 
disturbance for a constant and widely-prevailing force. The 
cloud or sunshine of one particular locality may, or may not, 
be a sign of the state of the weather over a large area, to be 
measured by degrees rather than by miles. What we want to 
know, in order to forecast with some approach to accuracy the 
weather of to-morrow, is the general set and tendency and 
driftage of the various causes, whose combined action will 
determine it. And so when it is a question of the spiritual 
forces and conditions, under the stress of which the present is 
what it is and the future will be what it will be, it is of prime 
necessity that we disengage what is merely temporary and 
accidental from what is continuous and essential. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ put His finger upon ‘hypocrisy,’ as 
the most conspicuous and fundamental sign of His own time. 
And we have already seen what the nature of this hypocrisy 
was, to which He thus significantly and earnestly pointed the 
attention of His hearers. I venture to think that hypocrisy is 
not the special and most distinctive sign of our own time. 
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Levity, of course, there is, and frivolity; and worldliness, and 
cant, both sincere. and insincere, in abundance :—and, on 
the first look of the thing, we might feel inclined to say, 
that this, too, was, first and foremost, a hypocritical age ;—an 
age of insincerity and formalism,—an age destitute of real 
moral earnestness. But this first impression is not, I think, 
confirmed by further inquiry and deeper investigation. If 
there is a vast amount of frivolity amongst us, there is also a 
large amount of very genuine seriousness. Even the infidelity 
of the age is much more serious and earnest, than infidelity 
has been or is wont to be. If I were to select what seemed to 
me quite the most characteristic, the most general, the most 
constant, and the most powerful sign of our own time, I should 
describe it, not as hypocrisy, but as restlessness. The age is a 
restless age; restless, intellectually; restless, politically; restless 
socially ; restless, (and this, it appears to me, is the root of 
all), religiously. 

Of course, the moment this is stated, it seems a truism, so 
obvious is it. A glance back over the last fifty, thirty, twenty 
years brings to our recollection proofs without number of the 
restlessness of our own times. We see it visibly embodied in 
the clash of political parties, in the conflicts of labour and 
capital, in the birth-throes of nations, in the fall and rise of 
kingdoms and empires. It is reflected in the current literature 
of the day, in which everything, however time-honoured and 
sacred, is treated as an open question; is put on the defensive ; 
is compelled to prove its right to be, and to be what it is. 
And, in all this, there is nothing which has the appearance of 
being purely local or temporary. It is like the march of the 
weather across the great Atlantic Ocean; a huge general move- 
ment and driftage of things, which cannot fail to take effect 
upon every little island and valley and lake and mountain, 
which may chance to come within the range of its wide and 
capacious sweep. 

As I reflect upon all this, the words of the great prophet of 
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Israel come, again and again, to my thoughts :—‘ In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.’ And in what I have further to say to 
you this afternoon, I propose to show you: first, how this rest- 
lessness of which I speak pervades, more or less, every depart- 
ment of human thought and action; and, next, how the 
remedy for it.is to be sought, and how the evil of it is to be 
met, in the exercise of such quietness and confidence as 
Isaiah recommended, in God’s name, to the Israel of his day: 

If there is one department of thought, which, more than 
another, might be expected to claim and maintain an exgmp- 
tion from this restless temper of the age, it would be, I should 
imagine, the department of what is commonly called ‘Science,’ 
physical science, natural science. But is it reallyso? We 
used to associate the name of Science with all that is calm and 
tranquil, dignified and honoured,—in tone and utterance, in 
speculation and research. We can hardly do so now. If 
there is one thing which is to my mind more clear and _pal- 
pable than another, it is that the prevailing restlessness of the 
age has in these last days infected and vitiated, to an extra- 
ordinary and most dangerous degree, the methods and 
_ supposed results of scientific inquiry. And it is equally clear 
.to my mind, that what is needed, by way of corrective and 
antidote, is the quietness and confidence, which would counsel 
us to wait and investigate and produce clear evidence and 
decisive proof, before giving to the world, as facts or con- 
clusions of sciences, what are at the most only tentative 
theories, and may easily turn out to be pure figments .of the 
imagination. 

In saying this, I have specially in my thoughts that well- 
known Evolution-controversy, which is now raging over the 
scientific world, and which in Germany finds its leaders in 
such men as Haeckel and Virchow. I call it the ‘ well-known 
Evolution-controversy’; because it is one of the curious 
minor signs of our time, that every subject, however abstruse, 
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does all it can to popularize itself,—addresses itself to the 
masses,—descends from the studio and the laboratory to the 
lecture hall and the public meeting. Hence arises the temp- 
tation,—a temptation,- by the way, which is not’ confined to 
science,—to produce startling effects, to leap at one bound 
over the gaps in the evidence, and let imagination pretend to 
do, what only observation and experiment and reason can 
really do. The present position of the Evolution-controversy 
is a most curious and interesting exemplification of this fact. 
On the one hand there are the ardent advocates of the theory 
of man’s descent from one or other of the lower animals ;— 
advocates, who in some cases would even go the length of 
insisting on its being taught in schools, as an actual ‘conquest 
of Science,’ not to be doubted or discussed. And, on the 
other hand, there are fortunately not wanting those, of at 
least equal scientific attainments and cultivated ability, who 
can show,—with the most absolute conclusiveness, as it appears 
to me,—that the actual state of the evidence warrants no such 
deduction as this ;—nay, rather, tends to point in the very 
opposite direction. 

I take this as simply a specimen of a multitude of questions, 
not scientific only, but social and religious also, in which the pre-. 
vailing restlessness of the day manifests itself, and out of which 
there comes a painful deposit of wide-spread uneasiness and un- 
defined presentiment of danger. And I want to show you, how 
the great principle enunciated by the Hebrew prophet,—- 
‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength,’— 
applies, both to this question, and to that multitude of 
questions, of which, as I said, this is only a specimen. 

In such matters as these, then, first of all, we must learn, 
what it is, and how needful it is, to suspend our judgment. 
Now this is no easy task. On the first blush of the thing, it 
appears intolerable to us, that we should be required to suspend 
our judgment on a matter (as it might seem) of such paramount 
importance and involving such vast issues. For this question 
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of evolution, for example,—is it not a matter of paramount 
importance, and does it not involve vast issues? Is it nothing 
to us, whether or no the origin of man is what the evolution- 
ists tell us it is? Has the broadcast sowing of their theory 
produced no effects for evil, even already, amongst us? “I 
hold,’ writes one who knows well what he writes about, ‘that 
the world is the worse already for the promulgation of these 
pseudo-scientific doctrines. I do not think that practical and 
speculative philosophy are ultimately to be kept apart. As 
Virchow observes, it is not altogether the question what we 
ourselves mean by our theories, expressed with ‘modest 
reserve,’ as what the rough and trenchant logic of the outer 
world makes of it. And this is what is made of the evolution 
doctrine generally :—‘‘ The dog has just as long a pedigree as 
we have; he descended from the same original pair of verte- 
brata; and, tracing these backwards, our common origin was 
a molecule of protoplasm which had been formed by mechanical 
force from carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. What 
essential difference then is there between man and the dog, and 
why should we hesitate to do to the one what we do daily 
to the other?””’ 

Yes: so I doubt not it is; and such may well be the 
results of the sowing of these seeds of ‘science falsely so 
called’ amongst us. And yet I still hold, that ‘in quietness 
and in confidence must be our strength’ ; and that this quietness 
and confidence involve the suspension of our judgment, on all 
matters, in which the evidence is not as yet sufficient to 
determine it, one way or the other. Of such matters this 
evolution-theory is surely one. It seems to me to be quite 
conceivable, that, though no such evidence has yet been 
produced, evidence might in the future be produced, which 
would lead us to affiliate man, so far as his bodily organi- 
zation is concerned, to the lower animals, as the final out- 
come and crown of them all. Now this being, as it appears to 
be, the exact state of the case, it is clear that it would 
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be extreme folly on our part to pin our highest and dearest 
hopes to the belief that no such evidence would ever be 
forthcoming. We must suspend our judgment upon the point. 
But we cannot be satisfied to suspend our judgment on such a 
point, until we are positively assured, that no vital issue is 
really involved in it. 

Here, then, we must make an essential and most necessary, 
yet too often. forgotten, distinction. The Bible says: ‘The 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.’ The evolutionist, too, traces the origin of man to what 
may well be called ‘the dust of the ground’ :—only, between 
that dust of the ground and man, he interpolates a vast pro- 
cession of ages and an almost endless series of intermediate 
organisms. Yet still at last, in either case, both on the Bible 
theory and on the theory of the evolutionist, there comes a 
point at which there emerges man himself, the living soul. 
What if future evidence should constrain us to accept the 
theory of the evolutionist, and to interpolate, with him, between 
the dust of the ground and man all this procession of ages and 
all this series of organisms? There is, in all this, nothing in 
the slightest degree inconsistent with our. Christian idea of 
Creation. We shall but have traced, when all has been said, 
the particular method of the Creator’s working, in this par- 
ticular department of His creative energy. Still the point 
comes, at which man himself, the living soul, emerges :—and 
still, at that point, there is the great gulf fixed, over which no 
bridge of thought has yet been thrown nor from the nature of 
things can be thrown, between the dust of the ground or the 
purely animal organism, and the being whom we know as man. 
In this respect, we are just where we were on the simple Bible 
hypothesis. The chasm between the two things is as deep and 
wide as ever. 

I have worked this particular case out at some length 
as a specimen case ;—a specimen case, both of the impatient 
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restlessness which is eminently the sign of our own times, 
and of the application to it of the prophet’s maxim, ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.’ I wish 
that our time would allow me to pursue the subject still 
further into a few, at least, out of the many illustrations and 
qualifications which are needed to complete it. You will not 
fail to see that this ‘quietness’ and ‘confidence,’ which I 
would most earnestly recommend to you, are not the quietness 
and confidence of indifference and unconcern, but the quiet- 
ness of a mind which knows where to judge and where to sus- 
pend its judgment, and the confidence of a faith which has found 
firm anchorage in the kingdom of God. In these restless and 
dangerous days no anchor, depend upon it, will hold, except 
this faith in the kingdom of God,—faith in God’s righteous 
government both of men and of nations ;—such faith as the 
Hebrew prophets expressed, time after time, again and yet again, 
in such words as these: ‘Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live : and so the Eternal, the God of hosts, shall be with you:’ 
‘Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him: for they 
shall eat the fruit of their doings :—woe unto the wicked ! it 
shall be ill with him : for the reward of his hands shall be done 
unto him.’ 

Never, methinks, was there a time in the life of this great 
English nation of ours, when such faith in the Kingdom of 
God was more profoundly needed by us, not merely for the 
conduct of our own individual lives, but for the wise and just 
guidance of the national destinies. There are voices in the 
air, many and loud, bidding our rulers consult, in their dealings 
with the nations around, not the law of duty, of justice, of 
equity, of right, but our own supposed interests, our prestige, 
our imperial instincts, and the like. Ah! brethren, so sure as 
there is a God above, and so sure as He is a just Judge and 
Ruler of men and nations,—all this must come to naught, and 
worse than naught. If once our statesmanship comes to be 
inspired and guided by anything which contradicts the eternal 
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principles of Justice and Judgment, evil and disaster are before 
us. For the words of Holy Writ are still true,—still as true-as 
in the hour when they were first written,—‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.’ And, whatever earthly potentates may 
dream and plan, there is still, and for ever will be, the ‘ blessed 
and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of Lords,’— 
with whom all will have to reckon. 


THE RELIGION OF THE MASSES. 


ACTS xvii. 26-28. 


He hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us: for in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 


certain also of your own poets have said, For we are also his 
offspring. 


(June 15th, 1879.) 


I HAVE called my subject of this afternoon, ‘The Religion 
of the Masses.’ It would be easy to find fault with the 
title : but it expresses with sufficient accuracy the direction in 
which I wish to lead your thoughts. I suppose that some 
people would say, that it would be much more true to speak of 
the irreligion, than to speak of the religion, of the masses. 
God knows, what a terrible amount of wickedness and vice 
and irreligiousness there is amongst us, high and low alike. 
It is enough to make one despair, when one begins to con- 
template it. But, thank God, there is something besides this, 
—something very different from this,—something which makes 
one hope, in spite of the many things that seem enough to 
kill hope. And I want to try to show you, what this is, and 
how it ought to be met, and what it ought to lead on to. 
Perhaps I ought to begin by explaining what I mean by 
‘the masses,’ when I speak of ‘the religion of the masses.’ 
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Assembled as we are, this afternoon, in this sacred edifice, in 
the centre of this great Town,—what have we around us at 
this moment? ‘A mass of population,’—we shall all reply ;— 
a mass of human beings, 120,000 or thereabouts, all told, 
gathered into dense knots and clusters, here and there, in street 
and lane, court and alley,—young people and middle-aged and 
old, parents and children, husbands and wives,—samples, in 
short, of human life and work, in every shape and form. And 
of this mass of population the great bulk, of course, consists of 
those, who are, comparatively speaking, poor and struggling, and 
who gain their living by the labour of their hands, and who 
work together in shops and factories and warehouses, and live 
side by side in street and court, and thus contract a certain 
uniformity of custom and opinion in many matters, and there- 
fore, amongst others, in religious matters. And this mass of 
population, by which we are encircled here, is a specimen of 
similar masses elsewhere, in London, for example, and 
Birmingham, and Manchester, and Leeds, and a hundred 
other places. And the question is, ‘What is the religion of 
these masses?’ And I put the question, because, for some 
thirty years, I have myself been profoundly interested in the 
answer to it ; and have eagerly and earnestly sOUENE an answer 
to it, both hee and in London. 

Now, in considering this question and the answer to it, the 
first remark I have to make is this:—The religion of the 
masses cannot be measured by attendance at church or 
chapel on Sunday. The Zizmes of Tuesday last, June roth, 
had a very good leading article on this subject. The article 
deals especially with the state of things prevailing in what is 
commonly known as the East-end of London. But the writer 
says very truly: ‘The state of the East-end is but the visible 
index to a far larger problem than is there presented.’ And 
he says also very truly : ‘ What we may call the social system 
of the poorer classes has not yet assimilated to itself either the 
religion of the Church of England or any other religion. No 
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form of religion has laid its spell upon them and brought them 
generally within its influence. The fact exists everywhere, but 
at the East-end, where the poor are at once more numerous 
and more independent, it becomes glaring.’ 

There can be no doubt, that it is the custom and the 
tradition of the middle and upper classes of English society 
to attend the public worship of God on Sunday. And it is 
equally certain, that it is not the habit, not the hereditary and 
traditional habit, of the lower or working classes, as they are 
commonly called, in our large towns, to do so. It would be 
a great mistake, therefore, and it would be doing a great 
injustice to the working classes, to estimate the comparative 
religiousness of the two principal sections of our English 
society by this test of attendance in church or chapel on 
Sunday. I, for one, deplore most bitterly the extent to which 
the ordinance of public worship is neglected by the masses 
around us. I long for the day to come, when the habit of 
worship will be as deeply rooted in the working classes, as it 
already is in the middle and upper classes. But, knowing 
how much habit and custom have to do with the matter, and 
how frequently the reality of worship fails to correspond with 
the appearance, I dare not, even as I need not, draw any con- 
clusion, from the seeming neglect, as to any active hostility, or 
even any deep-seated indifference, to religion itself. The true 
law of worship is laid down once for all in the words of Jesus ; 
and He only who gave the law can measure the extent to 
which it is being either slighted or obeyed :—‘ The hour 
cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh such 
to worship Him. God is a Spirit ; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ 

Significant, then, as is this admitted absence of the majority 
of the working classes from public worship, it is significant, I 
- believe, rather of their coldness and indifference towards 
existing modes of worship, whether of Church or of Dissent 
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than of any antagonism to religion itself. Were it otherwise, I 
should expect that open infidelity would abound amongst us 
much more largely than I believe it todo. There may be a 
little loud infidel talk here and there, where men congregate 
together in workshop or public-house; but I very much 
question its depth and its sincerity. There is more of vapouring 
and braggadocio in it, I imagine, than of knowledge and real 
conviction. _So far, then, the signs are negative rather than 
positive ; and the answer to our question still eludes our grasp. 

Now, before we go any further, let me beg you to give your 
whole attention, for a minute or two, to my text. Further, 
indeed, we cannot go, until we understand what we mean by 
this word, which we are using, and must use, ‘ Religion’; and 
our text will explain the word to us, if we will take the trouble 
to examine its language carefully. The words, you will remem- 
ber, are the words of St. Paul, recorded by St. Luke. He was 
speaking at Athens before a large audience, consisting entirely, 
or almost entirely, of men; men, for the most part well 
educated according to the Greek notions of the day, but utterly 
ignorant of Jesus Christ, and, in one word, heathens. And to 
this heathenish audience he said, amongst other things, this : 
‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from every one of us: for 
in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.’ 
And then, accepting and adopting the phrase of the Greek 
poet, he went on to plead with them, as the offspring of God, 
not to think so meanly, as the innumerable idols around 
proved them to be thinking, of their Father in heaven. ‘ For- 
asmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device,’ 
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You see, then, that all the dealings of God with nations and 
men are here, in our text, reduced by St. Paul to one grand 
central unity ; namely, a discipline or education, having for its 
object to persuade them to feel after and find Him, who is not 
far from any one of them; in whom all live and move and 
have their being; and whose offspring, or children, all are. 
And, were St. Paul speaking to us this afternoon, he would 
doubtless address us all in the very same way, and plead with 
us all by the same grand central truth. He would say to us, 
‘You, too, are subjects of the same Fatherly discipline, of the 
same Divine education ; and the traces of it are within you 
all, and around you on every side.’ Now religion may be 
defined as the response of the soul and will and life to this 
Divine discipline. And when this response is made in the full 
consciousness of that to which it is the response, the heart is 
ripe for the worship of the Father in spirit and in truth; and 
is ripe also for the outward expression of this inward spiritual 
worship in that public or common worship, which is designed 
both to utter and to strengthen the inward. 

Now having got to this point,—having come to a clear 
understanding of what we mean, and ought to mean, by 
Religion,—we can go on to inquire intelligently as to the 
traces of this Divine discipline amongst the masses around us, 
and of their response, or absence of response, to it. An obser- 
vation, extended over many years and conducted with deep 
interest and sympathy, leads me to set down the following, as 
indications, both of the existence of such a Divine discipline 
and of a certain amount of response to it ;—a response which, 
I confess, has, only here and there, arrived at a full conscious- 
ness of that to which it is the response, yet which seems 
full of promise for the present and of hope for the future. 
And these indications constitute a rough sketch of what I 
mean by ‘the religion of the masses’; and suggest also, how it 
ought to be met, and what it ought to lead on to, 

If the working classes of our great towns are not in the habit 
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of attending a place of worship on Sunday, and think it no 
part of their duty to do so,—yet the visits of the minister of 
Religion to their own homes are, so far as my experience goes, 
always welcome to them, at all times, but more especially in 
the season of illness and in the hour of death. They are not 
much given to talking on religious subjects. They detest and 
abominate anything which savours of hypocrisy. But the 
ministrations of religion are gladly and thankfully accepted. 
And if they do say anything, what is said is, as a rule, of a very 
simple and unconventional kind,—the utterance of a quiet 
childlike confidence in God ;—such as very likely may not 
satisfy those who lay great stress upon holding the right 
religious opinions, but which is very refreshing to those who 
find in it the traces of a humble trust in God, lying deeper 
than all words and all opinions. In the season of affliction, 
too,—especially if the loss of a child has softened and unlocked 
the parents’ hearts,—there will be expressions of thankfulness for 
the removal of their darling to a better home and a more 
tender care than they had it in their power to provide ;—showing 
thus a simple faith as to the future beyond death, which one 
would thankfully cherish oneself. Now all these things, surely, 
are symptoms of a deep under-current of religious faith and 
feeling ; which, though it too seldom comes to the surface and 
seems to feel no need to express itself in public worship, is still 
there ; and is there as a fountain of hope for the future, which 
one cannot but rejoice in. 

Again and again, too, I have been struck by a habit of mind 
which is very characteristic of the men and women of the 
working classes, when the first flush of youth and animal spirits 
is past, and that discipline of life, which is really part of the 
education of God, is beginning to tell upon them. ‘Take any 
rough -youth of this class ;—you will find him, only too often, 
anything but an attractive specimen of human nature,— 
boisterous and uncouth in manner ; in speech, vulgar, not to 
say worse ; impatient of restraint, coarse in his amusements. 
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Let a few years pass by, and let him come under the yoke ot 
life, with the cares and responsibilities of wife and children 
pressing upon him; and gradually you will find an extraordi- 
nary change begin to reveal itself. The roughness and brutality 
of earlier years are transformed, often and often, into a gentle- 
ness, a modesty, an unassuming diffidence and simplicity, 
which cannot fail to attract and to secure respect. There is 
something of the humility of the little child ; a humility which 
has frequently reminded me of the words of Jesus :—‘ Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven :—whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ It is true, this humility is not in their 
case a fruit of conscious faith in the Gospel of Christ : but it 
is, at any rate, a preparation for receiving the Gospel,—a 
ploughing-up of the ground for the Sower to do his work 
upon it. 

Do I seem to be taking a too favourable view of the religious 
position of the masses? Well :—whether this be so, or not,— 
the practical conclusion of the whole matter will be the same. 
And to this practical conclusion I have now to invite your 
earnest attention. ‘To whatever class we ourselves belong, it 
concerns us all. All have an interest in it. 

I believe that I shall not be doing any injustice to the 
habitual frequenters of church and chapel, if I suggest, that 
we are not unlikely to be tempted to take a somewhat harsh 
and uncharitable view of those who seldom, or never, enter a 
place of worship. Now I think that, if we are ever conscious 
of this temptation, we cannot do better than reflect that, after 
making all due allowance for altered circumstances, these 
seemingly careless and irreligious masses of the community 
occupy towards ourselves a position analogous to that, which 
the ‘publicans and sinners’ occupied towards the ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees,’ about whom so much is said in the Gospels. Far 
be it from us, my friends, to resemble those Pharisees and 
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Scribes, who, when ‘all the publicans‘and sinners drew near 
unto Jesus for to hear Him,’ murmured, saying, ‘This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them.’ Rather let it be our 
earnest study to win back these wanderers to those ordinances 
of public worship, which we ourselves find such a help and 
such a blessing to us, and so to put within their reach, and 
enable them to fulfil, that sadly, nay flagrantly, forgotten com- 
mand of our dying Master,—‘ This do in remembrance of Me.’ 

Now, how is this to be? How are these wanderers to be 
reclaimed and restored, to feel their need of worship, and to 
find the worship which they need? Ah! brethren, to us 
ministers of religion, this is indeed the very problem of 
problems. We would give almost anything to solve it. Is 
then, this great end to be accomplished through such proceed- 
ings as one occasionally reads about in the newspapers ; pro- 
ceedings, which seem to many a caricature and travesty of 
Divine worship, and in which an excitement, much more 
animal than spiritual, plays the principal part? Whatever be 
the impression produced at the moment by such efforts, and 
however well-meant those efforts may be, I cannot believe that 
these are the methods, by which the more thoughtful and - 
rational members of the working classes, who insensibly 
influence and lead the rest, will ever be won to a regular 
attendance on the means of grace. Or, if my opinion count 
for little, as on such a subject it very well may, let me beg you 
to consider very carefully, what the method of Jesus Himself 
was in the presence of the unworshipping masses of His own 
day. The Gospel records are very explicit on this point, and 
there can be no mistake about it. Calm, simple, dignified, 
rational, stimulating to the intellect, as to the conscience,— 
such were ever the characteristics of His method, indoors and 
out-of-doors, on mountain-top or by lake-side, when He 
addressed the multitudes, who were attracted by His reputation 
as at once prophet of God and healer of men. Why should 
such simple, calm, rational method fail now? Or, why should 
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we desert our Master’s wise and sober precedent for the coarse 
stimulants, which appeal, not to the intellect, but to the senses ; 
not so much to the conscience, as to passion and emotion ? 
And now, last of all, let me appeal very earnestly to those,— 
(would that my voice might reach and move them !),—who are 
‘still holding aloof from the existing Christian organizations, 
and who are seldom to be found within the walls of a place of 
worship. Have you ever, my brothers, seriously weighed the 
claims of the Gospel of Christ upon you ;—upon yex, more 
particularly, who are conscious of those higher hopes and of 
that faith in Humanity, which ennoble the foremost files and 
the vanguard of the great army of the working classes,— 
hopes and a faith, which too often degenerate into passion and 
prejudice, class-bigotry and dangerous fanaticism, because 
they have not sought their true foundation, safeguards, and 
correctives, in the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ? For 
instance, you speak much about a brotherhood of men; and 
even the mistakes and errors of your Trade Unions are, to 
some thoughtful and sympathetic observers, made pardonable, 
by their professed affiliation to this noble watch-word. But 
where are you to find a solid foundation for this brotherhood, 
except in the Gospel of Jesus, proclaiming the Fatherhood of 
God? Never let us forget, often as we are tempted to forget, 
that only in the faith of the one God and Father of the 
spirits of all flesh can men become truly brothers amongst 
themselves. Without this faith, which we owe to the Gospel 
of Christ, the brotherhood of men tends to become nothing 
better than a selfish partnership, limited to those, who 
acknowledge the same class-interests or are governed by the 
same sectional prejudices. Unionist and non-unionist alike 
agree in excluding the capitalist from it: nay, at any critical 
turn in the long and dreary campaign of Labour against 
Capital and of Capital against Labour, the unionist may be 
found ready to exclude the non-unionist from it. Do you 
wish to read once for all, written in indelible letters of blood 
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and fire on the pages of history, what the issue is of a Brother- 
hood of men, which not only refuses to recognize the Divine ~ 
Fatherhood but distinctly and scornfully repudiates it? You 
have only to turn to the melancholy story of the French 
Revolution of a century ago. You will learn there, what 
crimes can be committed under a banner, which bears inscribed 
upon it the word ‘ Fraternity,’ so soon as this fraternity of men 
is divorced from faith in that one God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 

All I ask is, that, with the New Testament in your hands, 
you should give to the Gospel of Christ that patient hearing 
and that respectful consideration, which are universally 
admitted to be its due. If this is honestly and earnestly done, 
I have no fear as to the result. Reason, conscience, soul, will 
all bear witness, that ‘never man spake as this man.’ They 
will constrain you to yield to Christ that throne of your heart, 
which He, and only He, has every right to. And when He is 
really enthroned there, and when, in consequence, the altar of 
the true spiritual worship is consecrated there, all else will 
follow in due season. The needful outward forms will be 
found or created. The command will be obeyed ; ‘Do this 
in remembrance of me.’ Men will become your brothers in a 
sense unknown before, so soon as Christ has thus revealed the 
Father to you, and by doing so has reconciled you to the 
Father. Happy day indeed! inexpressibly happy for us all! 
when this, or anything approaching to this, shall be the 
Religion of our Masses. It were a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished. May God hasten its coming! Not 
even the Psalmist’s words can do justice to it : ‘ Happy is that 
people, that is in such a case: Yea, blessed are the people, who 
have the Lord for their God.’ 


THE MORALITY OF BUSINESS. 


PSALM Cxxviii. 2. 


Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: happy shalt thou be, and it 
shall be well with thee. 


(June 22nd, 1879.) 


I HAVE called my subject of this afternoon, ‘The Morality 
of Business.’ As last Sunday, so to-day, I feel that it 
would be very easy to find fault with the title. It may be said, 
‘We could understand the phrase, ‘‘ The Immoralities of Busi- 
ness” ; but we cannot understand the meaning of the phrase, 
“The Morality of Business.’ Nevertheless the title which I 
have chosen indicates, much better than the alternative title, 
the lines upon which I wish your thoughts to travel this after- 
noon. Of course I am perfectly well aware, as every one must 
be, that in business, as it is conducted at the present day, 
however it may have been in the past, there is a great deal 
which can only be described as immoral. And were I standing 
here merely to denounce the iniquities of trade, I might fitly 
have chosen the sterner title. But I am not here to denounce : 
I am here to convince, to persuade, to remind of too often 
forgotten truths, and so to point my brothers to a better 
way. 
That distinguished writer, George Eliot, in her most recent 
work, says: ‘It is a familiar example of irony in the degrada- 
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tion of words, that “ what a man is worth” has come to mean 
how much money he possesses.’ Now that sucha degradation 
of words should be possible,—that it should be conceivable, 
that the amount of money which a man possesses should be 
accepted as the measure of his worth,—is a highly significant 
fact. It means that the worship of mammon is in full force 
and swing amongst us. But there is nothing novel or singular 
in this. The Roman satirists found ample room for the 
castigation of the very same vice and folly in their own day; 
and right sharply and severely did they wield the deserved 
lash upon it. ‘That, after all these centuries of civilization and 
of Christianity, it should be possible for us to revert to a type 
of vice, which Horace and Juvenal scourged so justly and so 
mercilessly, is not a comfortable reflection. It makes one 
sometimes fear, that, after all, our semi-Christian civilization is 
only a superficial varnish, not even skin-deep. 

However, so it is ; and we have to consider, how to contend 
against it with other weapons than those of satire. It is so, I 
say : money does count for much more than its real worth, in 
our English society, as it now is and for many a year has been. 
And the results of this worship of ‘money penetrate, and 
colour, and debase our views of life, our thinkings and opinions, 
our wishes and aims, in a thousand ways; and thus constitute 
a vitiated atmosphere all around us, which we are perpetually 
breathing, with infinite risk and danger to our social well-being 
and moral health. 

For instance : it gets in this way to be supposed, that the 
one thing for a man to aim at, if he is in the class of employers 
and capitalists, is to make a fortune as fast as possible, and 
retire from business at the earliest possible moment. Or, if he 
is in the wage-earning and salaried class, then it is supposed 
that his one aim in life must be to get his wages raised or his 
salary increased. In fact, it comes to be the ambition of all 
classes alike, whether employers or employed, to do as little 
work as possible, and to receive as much money as possible. 
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Thus the worship of mammon and the degradation of labour, 
whether with muscle or with brain, go hand in hand together. 
Thus, also, all the imaginable short cuts to the possession of 
money become ever more and more dangerously attractive, 
both to young and old, not of one class only, but of all. For, 
depend upon it, it is not the mere pleasure of the excitement 
of the thing; it is the passion for money, that leads to the rash 
speculating, the betting, gambling, card playing, that are the 
plague and curse of our English society, from the lowest rank 
to the highest. In one of our London daily papers of last 
week, I read an article, written apparently by one who was 
well acquainted with the facts, to the effect that this rage for 
betting and gambling was even infecting the women, as well as 
the men,—thus resuscitating a vice, which one had believed, 
or the honour of women, to be really extinct amongst us. 
How wide and how deep this evil state of things goes, I 
have no means of judging. But that it exists amongst us, no 
reasonable person will doubt. Hence it comes, that we hear 
such loud complaints, time after time repeated, of bad or 
scamped workmanship, of the adulteration of articles of com- 
mon consumption, of things sold and bought under a_profes- 
sion which actual trial utterly belies, of foreign markets 
flooded with showy goods which the consumer finds to be so 
worthless, that no lowering of price will induce him to take 
them : all of them practices, which, whether on the smallest 
scale or on the largest, are as suicidally foolish, as they are 
scandalously wrong. Hence, too, it comes, that the drones of 
the hive frequently take it upon themselves to look down, 
superciliously and contemptuously, upon the working bees ; as 
though ‘to learn and labour truly to get one’s own living,’ 
whether by hand or by brain, were a demeaning of oneself, 
which only the unfortunates, to whom it was a necessity, could 
dream of submitting to. But it is quite unnecessary to pursue 
this part of our subject any further. The evil isan undeniable 
one, It is the correction of it that is the all-important thing. 
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With a view to this, let me respectfully’ urge upon you the 
following considerations. They are but the statement of 
truths, which all of us know, but which all of us are in danger 
of forgetting. 

Let me begin by heaeing your attention to the language of 
our text. ‘Thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands,’ the 
Psalmist says: ‘happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well 
with thee.’ Or as the Prayer Book Version of the Psalter 
more forcibly renders it :—‘ Thou shalt eat the labours of thine 
hands: O well is thee, and happy shalt thou be.’ It is most 
likely that the Psalm was written shortly after the return of the 
Jews from their exile in Babylon ; when the nation was once 
more, in a sense, mistress of its destinies, and could look out 
on the beloved native land as its own again. We can all 
understand what an impulse this feeling would give to the 
cultivation of the soil ; how cheerfully the husbandman would 
go forth to his daily task, expecting literally to ‘eat the labour 
of his hands’; and with what fresh interest and dignity his 
work would be invested, when he could look forward to 
enjoying the fruit of his toil in freedom and peace. But if 
these were, as it is likely they were, the associations of the 
moment,—-still, there is nothing that should prevent our giving 
the words the widest possible application. The dignity and 
the happiness with which the commonest hand-labour was 
associated in the eyes of the Psalmist, are the privilege and the 
glory of labour always and everywhere. To suppose that we 
gain in true dignity and real happiness by ceasing to labour 
and studying to idle easily and gracefully through life, is the 
greatest folly that ever possessed the brain of man. We know 
who it was who said, ‘Six days shalt thou labour,’—and, 
doubtless, it was said in the interest of the individual, as well 
as of society at large. And certain it is, that he who would 
rest with real enjoyment on the seventh day, must labour on 
the six. 

When I speak of ‘The Morality of Business,’ I give to the 
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word ‘business’ the widest possible meaning, as that which 
occupies a man’s energies, whether of mind or of body, and 
makes him busy. The fact that some workers are paid by 
the week, others by the month or the quarter, whilst others 
pay themselves by the annual yield of profits—makes no 
difference to the principle of the thing. Neither is it possible 
to draw any sharp line of demarcation between hand-labour 
and brain-labour ; since every kind of labour draws, though in 
unequal proportions, upon both; and since the tendency of 
things, through mechanical inventions and otherwise, is ever to 
increase the brain-factor of labour and diminish the hand-factor. 
It may be said most positively, that all honest labour, in what- 
ever proportions brain and muscle enter into it, has a dignity 
about it; and that honest work, of some kind or other, is 
essential to the happiness of life. Now if this simple and 
certain truth were felt and confessed by all, it would make no 
small difference to our views and conduct of life. It would be 
seen at once, that the desire to escape from work, in order to 
increase one’s happiness, is, to say the least, a very foolish 
mistake. Advancing years, of course, bring their title to 
diminishing toil; and old age ought to be suffered to rest in peace. 
This is Nature’s obvious dictate. But the same Nature, which 
prescribes rest for the old, prescribes work for the active and 
the strong. And to see and confess this would go some way 
towards breaking the chains of mammon and restoring us to a 
healthier and happier view of life and its realities. 

But, in order that our work may really become, and be felt 
to be, a most important constituent of the happiness of life, it 
must be done in the true spirit of work ; for its own sake, and 
not merely for the sake of the money which it will put into 
our pockets. That wise old Greek philosopher Plato saw the 
necessity of this, as plainly as we can see it; and he taught 
that it was essential to distinguish between, and to separate, the 
work itself and its money-earning accompaniments, Every true 
workman, whatever be the nature of his work, must be some- 
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thing of an artist; must take pleasure in doing his work well 
for the work’s own sake. I dare say I am addressing some 
skilled workmen this afternoon, who will quite understand my 
meaning, and who know perfectly well what genuine pleasure 
it gives them to turn out a good piece of workmanship,— 
whether it be in hosiery, or in shoes, or in joinery, or in 
masonry, or whatever it be. This pleasure they know to be 
quite distinct and separate from the fact, that the good 
work has a good wage attached to it. Now why should not 
this true artist-feeling enter into every kind of work, and be 
felt and enjoyed by every honest worker? I know that there 
are difficulties in the way, and I will give an example or two of 
them in a moment: but I do not believe these difficulties to be 
insuperable. 

One difficulty arises out of the sub-division of labour. Every 
one, since Adam Smith wrote his Wealth of Nations, knows 
that labour becomes more productive and profitable, in pro- 
portion as it is divided and sub-divided, so as to give to each 
workman only one mechanical operation to perform. Adam 
Smith illustrates this principle by the manufacture of so simple 
an article as a pin; and many of you must be perfectly 
familiar with the principle through your own experience of 
work. Now the result of this sub-division of labour is un- 
doubtedly to make his work less interesting to the workman. 
His individual contribution to the finished product seems so 
small, and is often so monotonous, that it is hard for him to 
throw much heart and interest into it. He is obliged to con- 
tent himself, it may be, with the much lower interest of pro- 
ducing as rapidly as he can, consistently with sufficient finish 
and accuracy of workmanship. 

Another difficulty arises out of the production of very cheap 
goods. . Now there is no harm whatever, no immorality what- 
ever, in producing cheap articles to satisfy a demand for such 
articles; provided that the articles are what they profess to 
be—a fair money’s worth. The immorality and wickedness lie, 
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not in producing cheap articles, but in producing articles 
which pretend to be something which they really are not. But 
in the production of cheap things there is this disadvantage ; 
that it often, if not always, involves the employment of 
materials, out of which nothing really excellent can be made, 
and thus destroys the true workman’s interest in his labour. 
For the true workman likes to work upon that which will 
answer to his skill, justify his trouble, and satisfy his artist 
feeling. Now both this difficulty and the preceding are, un- 
doubtedly, quite genuine difficulties. But they are not in- 
superable. In this second case, for example, the workman 
may reasonably find pleasure in the exercise of a skill, which 
can subdue and triumph over the badness of the materials 
which he is compelled to employ. And in both cases alike, 
there is, at any rate, the satisfaction of doing one’s work as 
well and as thoroughly as the circumstances of the case will 
admit of. 

In considering the morality of business, then, I think we 
may lay it down as an invariable rule, that, so far as the 
employer is concerned, his business should be so conducted, 
that he himself, and every honest workman under him, shall 
be able to take a real interest and pleasure in it; and that, so 
far as the workers are concerned, they shall be dissatisfied 
with themselves, unless they do really feel such an interest, 
and take such pleasure, in their work. The workman has a 
just ground of complaint against his employer, if he is required 
to do anything, which tends to destroy an honest man’s 
pleasure in his work. I have often wondered, why Trade 
Unions do not turn their attention to this point, and support 
their members in refusing to do fraudulent and dishonest 
work,—work, which, if traced out in its results, can be proved 
to be ultimately in the highest degree hurtful and disastrous 
to the whole community, as well as to the particular employers 
and workpeople who are guilty of it. Such a matter as this 
would surely be far more worthy of the efforts of Trade 
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Unions, as well as far more beneficial both to their members 
and to society at large, than are some of those which frequently 
claim and occupy their attention. On the other hand, if 
the workman has a just ground of complaint against his em- 
ployer, should he be required .to do anything which can . 
destroy an honest man’s interest in his work,—undoubtedly 
the employer has an equally just ground of complaint against 
his workpeople, if, whilst he is doing his part by them, they 
fail to throw into their work that interest, and to take that 
pleasure in it, which will both further their own happiness and 
at the same time promote his success. 

It is well and truly said by the writer from whom I have 
already quoted :—‘Thoroughness of workmanship, care in 
the execution of every task undertaken, as if it were the accept- 
ance of a trust which it would be a breach of faith not to 
discharge well, is a form of duty so momentous, that, if it were 
to die out from the feeling and practice of a people, all reforms 
of institutions would be helpless to create national prosperity and 
national happiness.’ I firmly believe that this is so; and 
therefore it is that I speak as I am speaking this afternoon. 
No thoughtful and serious person can be of opinion, that the 
morality of business is properly understood and _ practised 
amongst us. In fact it sometimes seems to be supposed that 
what is called, in a very narrow sense, ‘business’ lies 
outside the domain of morality altogether ; that, for example, 
the law of truth does not apply to business ; and that, in the 
market and counting-house, we cease to be bound by the rule 
of common life, expressed in such words as these of St. Paul : 
‘ Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neighbour : 
for we are members one of another.’ 

We seem to have come to a crisis in our business and 
commercial affairs, at which such thoughts as these have some 
chance of obtaining a patient hearing. Sagacious observers 
of the signs of the times tell us plainly, that nothing but steady 
industry and assiduous thrift, on the part both of employers 
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and of employed, can avail to avert serious disaster, and 
restore to us the prosperity, which a few years of inflated prices, 
high wages, and gigantic profits have accustomed us to. Does 
it not stand to reason, that so it must be? Those years of 
inflation have encouraged an extravagant scale of expenditure 
on the part of all classes of the community alike, accom- 
panied by a notion, as false as foolish, that there can be 
national wealth without a corresponding outlay of patient 
industry and diligent thrift. If the community, as a whole, 
produces less, there is obviously less to divide amongst its 
members, in the form of wages and profits. Yet a truth, so 
simple and obvious as this, is again and again in danger of 
being forgotten; and men somehow fancy that they can 
work shorter hours, and work less industriously in those 
shorter hours, and still receive as much, whether in the shape 
of wages or of profits, as in the old days, when the hours 
were longer and the intensity of labour greater too. 

Well: it is not too late to mend: the mischief is not yet 
past remedy. In order that it may be remedied in time, we 
cannot do better than at once lay to heart, first of all and above 
all, our Saviour’s never to be forgotten words: ‘Take heed and 
beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.’ A great deal 
of the mischief from which we are suffering is due to the 
fact, that we overrate enormously the worth of money, and 
still believe, in spite of our Saviour, that ‘man’s life does 
consist in the abundance of the things which he possesses.’ 
Money can command much; but it cannot command the 
happiness which makes life sweet, and worth having, to us. 
This must be sought in quite other- ways ;—through the daily 
labour, of which our Psalmist says, ‘Thou shalt eat the 
labour of thine hands: O well is thee, and happy shalt thou 
be ;’ through patient continuance in well doing ; through the 
diligent discharge of our daily duties in all the various 
relations of life; through the kindly, helpful service of our 
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fellow-men ; above all, through the love and fear of God, and 
through the submission of our wills to His most holy and 
blessed Will. Do this: and the needful things of this life 
will not be withheld from us. For the experience of the 
Psalmist is: ‘I have been young, and now am old; and yet 
saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging their 
bread.’ And the command of Jesus is this: ‘Seek not ye, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; neither be ye of 
anxious mind ; for all these things do the nations of the world 
seek after, and your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
these things: but rather seek ye the Kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ 


POBITICS AND RELIGHIOE: 


PSALM cili. 19. 


The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom 
ruleth over all. 


(November 16th, 1879.) 


fies is often said, that the pulpit is not the place for politics ; 

and, in a certain sense, this is perfectly true. The pulpit, 
above all, the pulpit of a Church which claims to be the 
Church of the nation, is not the place for the discussion of 
politics ; if by politics we are to understand nothing more than 
the distinctive views of the two great political parties into 
which the nation is divided, and the efforts and combinations 
by which each party tries to give effect to its own distinctive 
views. For such controversial discussion of the affairs of the 
nation the platform, not the pulpit, is the proper arena. And 
why? For the very simple and sufficient reason, that the 
National Church is bound to minister, equally and without 
distinction, to the individual members of both those great 
parties, and that wise and good men will be found included in 
both. The ministers of the National Church have a perfect 
right to their own political views, and a perfect right to give 
expression and effect to them by the ordinary channels,—the 
platform, the press, the polling-booth. But they have no 
right, as I apprehend, to use the advantage, which the pulpits 
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of their churches give them, in order to inculcate views which 
may be distasteful to half their audience ; which involve no 
distinct issues of religion or morality; upon which just and 
honest and honourable men might reasonably be’ divided in 
opinion ; and, above all, to which no answer can be given at 
the moment by those who dissent, it may be, strongly from 
them, but are compelled by the sanctities of the place and the 
proprieties of public worship to listen in respectful, yet resent- 
ful, silence. 

But, in truth, we are degrading that noble word ‘ Politics, 
when we use it only in that lower sense, in which I hold it to 
be justly excluded from this sacred place. The word has 
come down to us, as you all know, from the historians and 
philosophers of that great school of freedom, immortal 
Greece. With them it meant, sometimes, the art of govern- 
ment, or, as we should call it, statesmanship ; sometimes, the 
science of the principles of social relations and duties, as dis- 
tinguished from ‘Ethics,’ the science of individual duties. 
And these loftier meanings of the word have left their mark, 
clearly and distinctly, upon our own best English literature. 
It is Shakespeare, who puts into the mouth of a common 
citizen of London the words: 


? 


‘Stood the state so? No, no, good friends, God wot ; 
For then this land was famously enrich’d 
With politic grave counsel.’ 


It is Tennyson, who makes his ‘Princess’ say of the stern 
Roman, Brutus :— 
‘He for the common weal, 
The fading politics of mortal Rome, 
As I might slay this child, if good need were, 
Slew both his sons.’ 


We shall only be following the best and highest precedents, 
both Greek and English, if we lift this word ‘Politics’ for a 
while this afternoon above the dust and vapours of the plat- 
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form, and reclothe it with its ancient, dignified meaning, as 
describing the duties of the citizen in relation to that state or 
commonwealth, of which he is a citizen. Now to suppose 
that, in this truest sense of the word, the subject of Politics is 
to be excluded from a place, dedicated, as this is, to the public 
worship of God, would be in the highest degree irrational 
and absurd. ‘These citizen duties of ours are some of the 
most serious, arduous, and responsible that can ever come 
upon us to discharge. The manner of their discharge affects 
both our country and ourselves,—both the destinies of our 
country, and our own characters and moral well-being. Is it 
to be supposed, then, that the ministers of Religion are to 
hold their peace, and to be bound over to hold their peace, as 
though they were absolved from all responsibility in this 
weighty matter, and as though the Religion, of which they are 
the accredited ministers, could throw no light whatever upon it ? 
If it were so, what,—I should be compelled to ask both myself 
and you,—what would be the value of a Religion which could 
leave so large and difficult a portion of the area of human duty 
and responsibility unvisited by its rays ? 

Here, again, we strike upon another Elec eae its 
origin, like the former, in the misuse and degradation of noble 
words. If the word ‘Politics’ has had its original image and 
superscription worn off in its passage from hand to hand, or, 
rather, from mind to mind, so, also, has this second word of 
our subject of this afternoon,—‘ Religion.’ There are four 
lines of familiar poetry, which lead our minds, better than any 
definition could do, into right thoughts as to what religion is. 
They are these : 

‘Oh, bind thyselt with silver ties 
To men ; to God, with golden bands :— 


This is religion :—so shall rise 
The house not made with hands.’ 


I will not answer for the correctness of the derivation of the 
word, which the writer of the lines seems to have adopted. 
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But quite separable from any question ‘as to the derivation 
of the word is the question as to the nature of the thing 
which the word denotes. And I value those lines which 
I have just quoted specially for this reason, that they put us 
upon reflecting, that Religion rests upon great external objective 
Facts, which are what they are, whether we think about them 
and believe in them, or not; and that it consists in a right 
attitude of our own minds towards these sovereign and immut- 
able Facts. Now I putitto you, friends and brothers :—Is this 
the way in which we habitually reflect upon this great subject 
of Religion? Are we not, rather, in the habit of regarding it 
as something, which has to do only with a future state of being, 
into which we expect to enter after death ;—as something, 
which is made up of inward frames and feelings, and upon 
which we may, therefore, exercise our own choice and dis- 
cretion, whether we will have anything to do with it, or not ;— 
an ‘open question,’ in short, which may safely be allowed to 
remain open, as long as we please? Is not this, I ask, the 
common, general habit of mind with reference to this truly 
momentous matter of Religion? And does not this habit of 
mind rest upon a fallacy,—an utter and miserable fallacy,—as 
to the real nature of that, which we designate by the word 
‘Religion’? 

My text says :—‘ The Lord hath prepared his throne in the 
heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all.’ And you can 
scarcely have failed to notice, how this thought of the kingdom of 
God runs, like a silver thread,—runs, let me say, designedly,— 
through our whole service of this afternoon, from the first 
hymn, which begins, ‘The Lord is King,’ down to the last 
anthem, in which the great composer Handel gives expression, 
in some of the grandest music that was ever written, to his 
thoughts about the Kingdom of God. What is the meaning of 
it all? Is there, indeed, sucha Kingdom of God over us, 
and around us, at this moment? Is Handel’s theme true— 
‘ Hallelujah : for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth’? As the 
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thunder of his glorious music smites upon our ears, will it be 
fact, or will it be fiction, that inspired it ? 

This is, in very truth, the question of questions for every 
man that is born into the world, and for every nation of men 
that dwells on the face of it. Our views of Politics, as well as 
of Ethics, will all turn upon our answer to it. For by this 
‘Kingdom of God’ we must understand an actual government 
of men and nations, conducted on fixed, immutable principles 
of justice and righteousness,—an actual government of men 
and nations, the centre of which is the throne of God. ‘The 
Eternal hath established his throne in the heavens,’ so writes 
our Psalmist ; ‘and his kingdom ruleth over all.’ Is it so, 
indeed ? Then, in that case, men and nations, men in their 
individual and in their collective capacity, will have to answer 
to God for their actions, and will have to reap in the future, as 
they sow in the present. ‘This is a theme, which the prophets 
of Israel were never weary of insisting upon. In eloquent 
burning words, now of indignant remonstrance and now of 
pathetic entreaty, they kept pleading with their nation, century 
after century, ever to keep in mind this awful, tremendous, 
irresistible fact of the Kingdom of God. Let me cite one, and 
only one, example of this: one borrowed from the pages of 
the prophet, who, beginning life as a simple working man, has 
immortalized himself by a passionate eloquence of entreaty, 
which no other member of the same ‘ goodly fellowship’ has 
surpassed. ‘ Thus saith the Eternal,’ so the words run ; ‘ Thus 
saith the Eternal unto the house of Israel, seek ye me, and ye 
shall live : ye who turn judgment to wormwood, and leave off 
righteousness in the earth, seek him that maketh the seven 
stars and Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into the 
morning, and maketh the day dark with night : that calleth for 
the waters of the sea, and poureth them out upon the face of 
the earth ; the Eternal is his name :—seek good, and not evil, 
that ye may live ; and so the Eternal, the God of hosts, shall 
be with you :—hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
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judgment in the gate: it may be that the Eternal, the God of 
hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph.’! ‘TI hate, 
I despise your feast days, and I will not smell in your solemn 
assemblies : though ye offer me burnt offerings and’ your meat 
offerings, I will not accept them: neither will I regard the 
peace offerings of your fat beasts: take thou away from me the 
noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols :—dut let judgment run down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream.’ * 

But perhaps it may be said, ‘The history of Israel is an 
altogether exceptional history: let it be granted that all this 
was true for Israel; the very fact of its being true for the 
ancient, elect nation of Israel, suggests that it is not true for 
any other, more modern and unelect nation, for Rome and 
Greece in the past, for England and France and Germany and 
Russia now.’ I reply, ‘The history of Israel, so far from being 
an exceptional, is a typical history. In it, the veil is drawn 
. aside, and we see how God is. dealing with the nations of the 
earth, always and everywhere. If they sow the wind, they will 
reap the whirlwind ; if they sow righteousness, they will reap 
peace.’ 

But, putting on one side any question as to the relation in 
which the history of Israel stands to the histories of other 
nations,—calling that history ‘exceptional,’ or calling it 
‘typical,’ as we will ;—still this fact of the Kingdom of God 
remains unaltered, eternally the same. 


¢ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small : 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all.’ 


It may take decades or even centuries in the case of a 
nation, where it takes only months or years in the case of an 
individual. human being, to bring out, and make patent and 
unmistakable and undeniable, the fact, that both men and 


1 Amos v. 4-15. 
2 Amos vy. 21-24. 
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nations, and nations as surely as men, do reap, as they sow ; 
that there is in very truth a supreme and omnipotent Moral 
Government of the world, such as the Holy Scriptures call 
‘The Kingdom of God.’ Who has not heard of the exclama- 
tion of one of the earliest Presidents of the United States of 
America, the great and good Jefferson,—an exclamation, wrung 
from him as he mused upon that plague-spot of American 
Society, slavery :—‘ I tremble for my country, when I remember 
that God is just’? The day of reckoning, which Jefferson 
foreboded, came at last : and blood had to be spilt like water, 
and sharpest misery incurred, and years of agony lived 
through, before the uttermost farthing of that terrible account 
was paid. For those of us who are old enough to have 
followed the events of the last thiry years with deep sym- 
pathetic interest and attention, it seems absolutely impossible 
to withhold assent to the Psalmist’s words: ‘So that a man 
shall say, Verily there is a reward for the righteous : doubtless 
there is a God that judgeth the earth.’ : 

If this be so,—as so it is,—it is clear, that Politics and 
Religion have the closest possible connection, the one with 
the other; and that the statesman or politician, who would 
ignore or defy this Kingdom of God in his action as states- 
man or politician or in any other capacity, is guilty of the 
most flagrant folly and dereliction of duty. Even if he himself 
should not live to taste the fruit of his works, he will leave a 
legacy of trouble and sorrow to those who come after him. 
And this which is so signally true of the higher walks of public 
or political life, is equally true, though on a much smaller 
scale, of the lower and the lowest. Every one of us, both as 
citizen and as private individual, is bound to take note of this 
great Sovereign Fact, the Kingdom of God, and to allow it to 
assert its sovereignty through the whole range of his public, as 
of his private, action. Now, what Religion, in other words, 
what the Kingdom of God, requires of us in Politics, from 
highest to lowest, is simply this :—That our action should be 
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honest, upright, true, just, God-fearing, conceived as wisely, 
and carried out as fairly, as we know how. Mistakes will, of 
course, be made, even by the wisest and best, in matters so 
large and complicated as are often those, in which our duty as 
citizens compels us to engage. But the upright intention will 

“never go without its reward. Fraud and falsehood and 
chicanery and artifice will most surely be ground out at last 
by the mills of God, and the uttermost farthing of retribution 
exacted in return for them. In vain has it been asserted by 
wicked men in high places, such as the First Napoleon, that a 
lie, if it can but get twenty-four hours’ start, is stronger than 
truth. The rock of St. Helena is the appropriate answer to all 
such proud defiance of the Kingdom of God. In vain do we 
struggle to break the bands of that Kingdom asunder, and 
cast away its cords from us. The answer ever comes back in 
the stern and terrible irony of the Psalmist’s words: ‘ He that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Eternal shall have them 
in derision: Then shall He speak unto them in his wrath, and 
vex them in his sore displeasure : Yet have I set my king upon 
my holy hill of Zion.’ 

Truth, justice, wisdom, to the utmost of our ability,—such, 
in particular, are the requirements of the Kingdom of God, so 
far as our action as citizens and politicians is concerned. 
And to these I must add, as I have already hinted, charity and 
fairness,—fairness to opponents,—and, where it is possible, 
conciliation. If we must bind ourselves to God ‘with golden 
bands,’ we must bind ourselves also to men with at least 
‘silver ties’; and these silver ties, in the case of opponents, 
are, charity, fairness, conciliation. It is impossible to over- 
rate the power of fairness, as a political force. ‘To do justice 
to an opponent’s views, even whilst we combat them with all 
the resources of argument and wit and humour, only adds 
strength to our own case, and renders our statement of it more 
effective. Whilst, on the other hand, all injustice and unfair- 
ness and mis-statement, and, still more, all imputation of 
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motives, personal abuse, and the like,—in short, everything 
that violates the claims of the Kingdom of God upon us in 
relation to our brother man ;—all this is sure, in the long run, 
to produce a reaction against us and in favour of our oppon- 
ents, and so can only weaken the cause which we are striving 
to uphold. Fairness to opponents does not mean _half- 
heartedness in our own convictions. The stronger and 
more reasonable our own convictions, the easier it is for us to 
be just and fair to others. It is fanaticism and bigotry, that 
are fierce and violent. Speech may be free and bold and 
manly, without ceasing to be fair and charitable. The more 
impressed we are with the importance of the political questions 
and issues of the day ; the more earnest we are in our deter- 
mination to throw our whole weight upon, what we believe to 
be, the right side, and, if possible, to secure its triumph; the 
more careful shall we also be so to order our speech and 
actions in conformity with the claims and requirements of the 
Kingdom of God, as to secure all the forces of that Kingdom 
for what we, in our heart of hearts, believe to be, at the 
moment, the cause of truth and right, honour and duty. 

It may be a rash and fruitless enterprise to speak thus at a 
time when politics, in the lower sense of the word, are run- 
ning so high, and a general election is in view. Nor should I 
venture to speak thus, were I not myself conscious of the 
difficulties which beset us, so soon as we begin seriously to 
endeavour to bring our action as citizens into conformity with 
the demands of the Kingdom of God. Both ‘golden bands’ 
and ‘silver ties’ are alike hard to adjust. The tide of party feel- 
ing sweeps us all away ; and in the trough of the angry waves 
we lose sight of those great landmarks of conduct and duty, 
which, in a season of calmer weather, it is not so difficult to 
keep in view. At such a time, then, and in the prospect of 
what lies before us,—with the winds rising, and the waves 
swelling, and the storm muttering and gathering around,—we 
do well, I think, to come aside into some sanctuary of religious 
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thought and worship, such as this is, and there calmly con- 
sider with ourselves, what the demands of the Eternal Kingdom 
of God upon us are, with reference to the politics—the 
‘fading politics,’ Tennyson might well call them—of our own 
day. But, be the result of such consideration what it may, 
whatever conclusion it may bring us toas to our own particular 
line of action and duty, it cannot but be good for us to 
reflect that, as the Psalmist says, ‘The Lorp,’ the Eternal, 
‘sitteth above the water-flood,’ above the weltering ocean of 
human strife and passion, and that ‘The Lorp remaineth a 
king for ever.’ When man has said his say and done his 
deed, when urns have been emptied and votes counted, 
all is not ended. The great King—the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords—has still to review the whole, and pass His 
righteous sentence upon it. As the years roll on, He will not 
fail to make His judgment felt,—whether of approval or of 
condemnation, whether for weal or for woe. 


CHRISTIANITY OLD AND NEW. 


MATTHEW xiii. 51, 52. 


Jesus saith unto them, Have ye understood all these things? They say 
unto him, Yea, Lord. Then said he unto them, Therefore every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that 
is an householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old. 


(November 14th, 1880.) 


WISH first of all to express my hearty sympathy, both with 
the Friendly Societies which are so largely represented here 

this afternoon, and with the Institution for which our contribu- 
tions will be asked at the close of the service. Every one 
knows the value and importance of the Leicester Infirmary. 
Not a word need be said about it now. Nor need more than 
a word or two be said about the value and importance of the 
Friendly Societies, which are so remarkable a feature of our 
English social life. It would be an evil day for England, were 
the great Friendly Societies of the country ever supplanted by 
some Department or Office of the State, commissioned to do 
for the nation what is now being done by their voluntary 
agency. A system of National Insurance, compulsory or other, 
which should supplant and abolish the existing Poor Laws, 
might be, I can well believe, an immense boon and blessing to 
the country. But to substitute for the existing Friendly 
Societies some gigantic National Agency, for which the State 
‘should provide the working and directing power as well as an 
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absolute financial security, would be to destroy some of the 
most salutary and beneficial influences now in operation 
amongst us for the elevation of our social and political life. I 
appeal confidently to all who have had any experience of the 
organization and management of Benefit Societies, to say 
whether or no I am right in this. The present and prospective 
duty, and a most imperious duty it is, of the existing Friendly - 
Societies is to-make their Lodges and Courts so sound finan- 
cially, that not a shadow of doubt or suspicion shall rest upon 
them. In order to secure this most desirable, this positively 
essential, result at the earliest possible moment, it’ may be 
necessary to invite legislation to your assistance. For example, 
it might be perfectly right to enact, that, after a certain date, no 
new Societies or Branchesof existing Societies should be allowed 
to organize themselves, without submitting their rules to the 
approval of some Government Office, so as to insure a sound 
proportion between benefits offered and payments made. It 
might also perhaps be possible to put some pressure upon 
existing Societies, if they can be shown to be not financially 
sound, so as to compel them to reform themselves and insure 
their own solvency. Beyond this, so far as I can see, legisla- 
tion ought not, at present at least, to go. It is its extreme 
limit, so long as the circumstances are what they are. 

But now leaving these questions, important and interesting 
as they are, on one side, I would ask you to consider, what it 
is that has created, and that fosters, such an Institution as the 
Leicester Infirmary, or such Societies as those which are repre- 
sented within thése walls this afternoon. The ancient world, 
Roman or Greek, knew no such things. It had its political 
clubs: but it had nothing answering to our Friendly Societies. 
It had its places of amusement, organized at vast expense,— 
scenes of wasteful extravagance, if not of the most odious and 
brutal cruelty. But it had no Infirmaries, no Hospitals, no 
Charitable Institutions for the relief of the sick and the suffer- 
ing. No: all this—all this, to which our attention is so 
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specially directed by the service of this afternoon—is a distinct 
product and outcome of Christianity,—a generous and gracious 
fruit, by which the tree itself may be known. ‘True, it may 
be urged, that the potency for its purpose, both of Infirmary 
and of Friendly Society, lies in combination, in organization, 
in the co-operation of the many, under wise advice and 
energetic management, for an object of confessed utility and 
wide benevolence. But this strong and skilful engine of co- 
operation is but the body, the mechanism, the machinery of 
the thing ; the head, at the most, not the heart. The driving 
force of the whole, its heart or soul or spirit, is from a 
different source altogether: and that source is no other than 
what we call in one word, ‘Christianity.’ It has been well 
said : ‘To conceive aright of the social condition of the old 
pagan world, you must fancy all our Institutions emptied of 
their inmates; must turn loose from the asylum the maniac 
and the idiot ; cast forth the blind and dumb upon the public 
ways ; throw from the hospitals the fevered and the fractured, 
on the chance of care in the cabin of the slave :—and you must 
think of this, not as it would be now in a land where the 
private sympathies are alive which have called up public in- 
stitutions, but on a soil so barren of the charities as to have 
bequeathed no enduring trace of their existence.’ 

You will see, then, how naturally what is special in our 
service of this afternoon leads up to the subject upon which I 
propose to address you, and which I have announced by the 
title of ‘Christianity, Old and New ;’ Christianity as it was, 
and as it is; as it was in its origin, and as it is now after the 
lapse of more than eighteen centuries. What grander or more 
important theme than this could occupy us? And in order to 
bring it home to us all, and to keep it at every point within the 
range of our knowledge and our sympathies, I shall draw the 
materials of what I have to say from two sources, which are 
accessible to us all, namely, the Holy Scriptures of the New 
Testament, and our own personal experience of men and things. 
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What was Christianity, then,—I will not say, according to the 
conception and idea of its Divine Founder, for that would be 
too great a question for us, but, according to the faith and 
practice of His first disciples? Now this is a question which 
there need be no great difficulty in answering, at least with 
tolerable accuracy and sufficient completeness. The materials 
for an answer are to be found in abundance in the Acts of 
the Apostles; and in the Epistles of Paul and Peter and 
James and John. Short as our time is this afternoon, we 
can at any rate set down two or three points, which, from 
their importance, must necessarily be included in any answer 
that would make the smallest pretence to being true and 
complete. 

The first thing that will strike us, when we study the subject 
with real attention, will be, I should imagine, this :—That it 
is impossible to divorce that which we designate Christianity 
from the Christian Church ; that, from the very first, Christi- 
anity embodied itself, not merely in so many individual men 
and women, but in a society, an active, aggressive, proselytizing 
society, to which it was the uniting principle, the soul and 
life. Of this society the original nucleus was the little band, 
drawn together by Jesus and taught by Him during the two 
or three years of His public ministry. As this little nucleus 
grew and enlarged, the society which sprang from it was still 
held together mainly by a feeling of personal loyalty and 
attachment to the unseen, but, in their belief, ever-present, 
Lord and Master Jesus Christ. The society was a brother- 
hood, a° family. The members of it felt themselves to be 
bound together by a most strong and holy tie of brotherhood ; 
confessed themselves to be united in one Divine Household 
and Family, under the one Father, God, and the one Elder 
Brother, Saviour and Lord, Jesus Christ. The common form 
of salutation or greeting, adopted by St. Paul in the opening 
of his Epistles, is enough of itself to show, that this was the 
root-idea of the new society. It is ever this, or something 
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equivalent to this : ‘Grace be to you and peace from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

You have only to read the history with moderate attention, 
to see how strong was the social force and instinct in the 
young Christian community ; how it bore down the natural 
counteracting forces of egoism and selfishness ; how it led, in 
the first instance, to the adoption of a kind of modified and 
guarded communism ; and how, when this experiment proved. 
unsuccessful, it prompted systematic endeavours to relieve 
the poverty and misery and suffering of the few by the con- 
tributions of the many. St. Paul lost his liberty, and almost 
his life, in the execution of a commission of this kind. Your 
friendly societies, and your hospitals, and all the many modern 
appliances for the relief of the sick and the suffering, may 
all be traced back, and affiliated by clear unmistakable links, 
to the spirit of brotherhood and charity which the Mission and 
Gospel of Jesus Christ brought into the world. 

The thought, or collection of thoughts, which we describe 
by the word ‘ Christianity,’ never presented itself, we may be 
sure, in any dry, or abstract, or systematic form, to the members 
of that primitive Christian society or church. They thought, 
not of Christianity, but of Christ; not of a Trinity of 
Persons in a Unity of Substance, but of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Spirit. ‘I determined,’ so St. Paul wrote 
to the Corinthians, ‘not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified.’ At Athens, it is recorded of 
the same St. Paul, that ‘He preached unto them Jesus, and 
the resurrection.’ Of some things the members of the new 
society were as sure, as they were of their own existence: and 
amongst these was included, as of paramount importance, 
the resurrection of Jesus. ‘I delivered unto you,’ so again 
St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, ‘I delivered unto you first 
of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried ; 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
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Scriptures.’ ‘If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain: 
ye are yet in your sins.’ 

In this faith of Jesus Christ, crucified and risen, or, as St. 
Paul expresses it, in ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ,’ the hopes of the Christian 
community soared high above this earth and far beyond this 
life ; high above this earth into the heaven of the Almighty 
Father’s presence, far beyond this life into an eternity of 
assured blessedness on the other side of death. Earth, with 
all its joys and sorrows and trials, seemed thus a very small 
thing to them, in the light of, and by comparison with, the 
Eternity beyond. They were in the world, yet not of it. St. 
Paul expressed the common feeling, when he wrote: ‘To me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain:’ ‘I am in a strait betwixt 
the two, having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, which 
is far better :’ ‘Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; while we look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal.’ 

Such, in brief outline, was the old or primitive Christianity, 
of which Apostles and their converts were the professors. It 
is only a faint and most imperfect sketch that I am able to 
offer you. But you will easily fill it up for yourselves, in all its 
charm and beauty (for most beautiful and most attractive we 
shall all confess it to be) from the pages of the New Testament. 
Such it was eighteen hundred years ago. And now, what is it ? 
The thing survives. Mark that. ‘Time has tested its vitality ; 
and it has stood the test. But years have told upon it, of 
course, for good or for evil. In the very nature of things, it 
could not be now, what it was eighteen centuries ago. And we 
ask, ‘ What is it? What is the New, which has replaced the 
Old?’ 

We ask simply, you will understand me, ‘What is it?’ not, 

How has it come to be what it is? through what stages and 
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by what processes has the Old been transformed into the New?’ 
The long and tangled history of the Christian Church is the 
answer to this second question. Ours is only a question of 
present fact and of personal experience. For we must narrow 
our field of view down even to this ; or the subject becomes 
too vast and unmanageable in our hands. 

Trying, then, to open our eyes, and to see and discern, 
weigh and estimate, the things around us, we shall set down at 
once, I fancy, by general consent and without hesitation, two 
or three points as eminently characteristic of the Christianity 
of our own age and generation, whatever other marks and 
features it may possess. First, it is much more dogmatic, much 
more systematic, much more tenacious of opinions, as though 
to hold the right opinions were the one essential thing; and, 
as a natural consequence, it is much more ready to split up 
into rival sects and parties, each with its own favourite doctrine, 
watchword, or shibboleth ; than was that original Christianity, 
of which it is the undoubted lineal heir. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with Christendom as it is, or even as it is in England, 
or even as it is here in Leicester, will satisfy you how deep this 
mark goes at the present day. Not that this tendency towards 
division was absolutely non-existent in the Church of the 
Apostles. Even then, even in those early days, there was a 
disposition to rally round individual teachers, and so to form 
parties within the Church, if not to divide the Church itself 
into hostile camps. But that disposition was instantly checked 
by the true leaders, and was denounced by them as a flagrant 
violation of the first principles of Christianity. When, for 
example, St. Paul found that the Christians at Corinth were 
saying amongst themselves, ‘I am of Paul; and I of Apollos ; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ’;. we all know, how 
earnestly and even how vehemently and indignantly he rebuked 
a spirit so inauspicious, of such evil omen for the future of 
Christianity : ‘Is Christ divided ? was Paul crucified for you ? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?’ 
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This tendency to define, to reduce Christianity to a system 
of doctrines or dogmas, to impose this system by authority, 
and, by natural consequence, to split up into rival parties or 
sects or churches, where the .ruling was doubtful or the 
authority disputed ;—this tendency, I say, can be traced only 
too easily through the history of the Christian Church, at least 
from the fourth century onwards, and not least through its 
history during the last three hundred years. ‘The effects of 
this tendency are on every side of us; and most disastrous, in 
many ways, they are. Here in Leicester, for example, I wonder 
how many different Bodies there are, all professedly Christian, 
yet all at variance and at issue with one another, upon some 
question of doctrine, or question of ritual, or question of 
Church government :—the result being, that there is strife where 
there ought to be peace, and opposition where there ought to 
be co-operation, and, as a necessary consequence, failure to 
accomplish the work for which Christ called His Church into 
existence and commissioned it, where there might be success. 
To say the very least, the Christian Church, by its unhappy 
divisions, is heavily weighted and handicapped, and can run 
only very slowly, and as it were at a snail’s pace, the race that 
is set before it. 

There are not, however, wanting signs, that this tendency 
has almost exhausted itself. At any rate, a tendency in a 
different direction, a counteracting tendency, is beginning to 
display itself, and promises to become more and more effective 
and powerful, as time goes on. The last thirty, twenty, nay, 
the last ten years have witnessed a great change in this 
respect. There has been a most extraordinary revival in 
England of the earnest critical study of the Holy Scriptures in 
the original languages, particularly, of the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. Often the unwonted novelty and the intense 
interest of the study may have betrayed the students into hasty 
conclusions and rash extremes of theory. But the general 
result has been one of immense, of truly incalculable, benefit 
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to the Christian Church. The Bible is no longer to its readers 
a book of shreds and patches, of disjointed texts for con- 
troversialists to pelt one another with; is no longer a book to 
be read under strict repression of thought, lest some dangerous 
doubt should steal in, or through the coloured glasses of some 
accepted theological system, passing itself off as Christianity 
itself. It is being read by multitudes with a simple, earnest, 
childlike desire to understand its contents, to apprehend the 
writers’ exact meaning, and to imbibe its moral and religious 
instruction. And the consequence of all this is a steadily 
growing and more intelligent appreciation of the work and 
mission of Jesus Christ, an increasing and more solid faith 
(more solid, because founded on reason not on bare authority) 
in His Gospel, and, above all, an ever waxing admiration, 
passing ever over into devout adoration, of His Person. And 
in this gathering of the thoughts and reverence and love of 
men round the Person and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, there is 
being found a centre of unity, a bond of brotherly fellowship, 
and possibilities of co-operation, which recall the earliest, 
happiest days of the Christian Church. Amidst much that is 
dark and gloomy around us, there is at any rate this streak of 
dawn upon our horizon. 

I have already asked you to mark, how time has tested the 
vitality of Christianity, and how well it has stood the test. At 
this moment, so far from there being signs of decay and 
decrepitude about it, there is abundant promise of new and 
more vigorous life. The fact is, it carries ever within it the 
seeds of its own renovation. Of these, we do but specify one 
out of many, when we instance the Holy Scriptures. At this 
moment, I believe, we have but to go back to the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity, as they are set down for us in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament, recover them, and make 
them our own once more by strenuous effort and prayerful 
study ; and a new burst of life will be the consequence. As it 
was at the Reformation three hundred years ago, so it will be 
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again now. The open Bible—(and open I do not call it, 
though it be scattered broadcast in cheapest form over the land 
and can be found in every home, so long as it lies unused 
upon our shelves or is-read carelessly and unintelligently and 
without interest)—the OPEN BiBLE will once more be a ‘ well of 
salvation’ to us. People speak sometimes nowadays, as if 
we were on the edge of a great triumph of infidelity. I do not. 
believe it: and, if I am permitted to speak again in this place 
on Sunday next, I hope to be able to show you why I do not 
believe it. So far from being on the edge of triumph, Infidelity 
is committing, it seems to me, a fatal blunder ; is playing its 
last card, and playing it badly, in the consciousness of immi- 
nent defeat, when it attacks, as it now makes show of attacking, 
the character of Jesus. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to be drawn away 
from the subject, which we have now in hand. To speak 
confidently of the future of Christianity is not to deny that 
there is ample room for anxiety, if not for alarm, in the present 
position of the Christian Church. or instance, we have 
traced out, as eminently characteristic of our Christianity as it 
now is, two tendencies, two counteracting, not to say two 
conflicting tendencies; and it has yet to be seen, time alone 
can show, what the reconciliation of the two is to be. Our 
own sympathies may be with the one, or with the other,—with 
the older, more rigid, dogmatic type, or with the newer, more 
free, and less defined type. We may feel tempted to wish the 
one to triumph absolutely and finally over the other. The 
wish would be a false and a mistaken one. It is precisely 
such a case as is contemplated by Jesus in the words of our 
text. And, in such a juncture, the ‘scribe who is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven’ must be prepared to ‘bring 
forth out of his treasure things new and old,’—neither the new 
alone, nor the old alone, but ‘things new azd old.’ 

I do but set the problem before you this afternoon ; 
I make no pretension to solve it. But I will venture, 
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in conclusion, to put before you, in the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, what I believe will be found to be 
eventually the key to its solution,—or, rather, perhaps I 
ought to say, the attitude and temper of mind, in which the 
key to the solution must be sought, if, it is not to be sought 
in vain. 

The last words of Jesus to His disciples, recorded by St. 
Matthew, were these: ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.’ And the last word of Jesus, addressed 
to Peter and recorded by St. John, was this : ‘If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.’ 

‘Lo! I am with you alway.’ He was with His Church, 
then, even through those ages of dogmatic definition, out of 
which has sprung so much of outward disunion, so much that 
now seems a weight upon us and a hindrance to us. As 
surely as we trust Him to be with us now, and breathe freely 
in that trust ; so surely was He with His Church then. To 
realize this will help us to feel, that it never can be right to 
shght and ignore, still less (as some would advise us to do) to 
fling ignorantly and contemptuously away,—as though they 
were no longer of any use to us, as though we had outgrown 
them and got beyond them,—those dogmatic definitions of 
Creed and Article and Catechism, which have come down to 
us across the ages, as the fruit of long controversy, and, if of 
much strife, yet also of much prayer. It will be our wisdom 
to use them thankfully and intelligently, within the limits 
which by their very origin and construction they impose upon 
us. Never must they be permitted to come between us and 
the living Christ. Never must they prevent our listening, 
above everything else, to His own last word: ‘ Follow 
thou me.’ 

Ah yes, here indeed is the one ruling thought and dominant 
idea of Christianity, past, present, and to come. This alone 
can resolve all its seeming discords into harmonies. This, 
above everything, is the key to the true blending and recon: 
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ciliation of the ‘things new and old.’ If only our minds and 
wills were bent upon following Jesus and doing as He would 
have us do, all would be well; well with us, and well with the 
Church ; well here, and well for ever. St. Paul’s words would 
then be as true for us, as for him: ‘To me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.’ 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
GHRIS TIANTTLY: 


LV PErER IM. t5. 


Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear. 


(Movember 21st, 1880.) 


| HAVE announced my subject of this afternoon as— 

‘Modern Substitutes for Christianity.’ I confess that I 
shrink, and may well shrink, from the difficulties involved in 
anything like a worthy handling of such a theme. Yet, some- 
how, it forces itself upon me, as one which ought to be dealt 
with; and the older one grows and the more the span of 
activity contracts, the less does one feel at liberty to indulge 
the natural disinclination to embark upon stormy and perilous 
questions. Only let me beg you in advance, to set down any 
weakness that you may find in my argument, not to the 
defectiveness of the cause, but to the ineffectiveness of the 
advocate. The stronger and the deeper our convictions, the 
less easy does it become to set out the grounds of them in 
forms of persuasive argument. When we have said all that we 
can say, we still feel that we have left the best part unsaid. St. 
Paul, at the very end of his life, wrote :—‘I am not ashamed : 
for I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he 
is able to keep that which I have committed unto him against 
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that day.’ If some one had been at his elbow to ask him for 
the grounds of that ‘knowledge’ and the reasons for that ‘ per- 
suasion,’ no answer, I am confident, that he could then and 
there have given in words, would have satisfied—I do not say 
his interrogator, but himself. He could die for his faith: 
that was his way of proving its reasonableness, And so it ever 
is with the faiths and hopes that we do really believe,—and, 
because believing, live by. We can never prove them by argu- 
ment to others—at least, to Our own satisfaction. We can 
only live by them,—and so let them prove themselves to the 
world around. 

I can imagine exception being taken to, or at least question 
being raised upon, the very statement of my subject—‘ Modern 
Substitutes for Christianity.’ I will begin, therefore, by giving 
a rough and ready illustration of my meaning. The historian 
of the French Revolution of ninety years ago describes, how, 
at a certain point in its mad career—when all had been done 
that could by force be done to abolish Christianity ; when the 
churches had been desecrated, and the priests massacred or 
expelled or driven into hiding—it occurred to the leaders, that 
society could not go on without some kind of religion: and so 
they proceeded to persuade the National Convention to 
‘decree’ (imagine that !) ‘the existence of the Supreme Being,’ 
and ‘the consolatory principle of the immortality of the soul,’ / 
as ‘the basis of rational Republican Religion,’ /What became 
of that brand-new substitute for Christianity, its authors, and 
its prophet, we all know. Within eight weeks from the in- 
auguration feast of the new religion on June 8th, 1794, 
with its fireworks and speeches and what not, the inventor 
of it perished by the guillotine, and the whole thing was swept 
to the winds. Carlyle may well stigmatize it as ‘the shabbiest 
page of human annals.’ And yet surely it is not without in- 
struction for us, as at any rate a protest,—uttered out of the 
very vortex of the wildest social revolution that the world has 
ever witnessed, or at least that history has yet recorded,— 
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against the notion that society can exist without some super- 
natural foundation for it to rest upon. 

Our thoughts, however, this afternoon, must pass from 
that French Revolution of the last century, which is the 
starting-point of the newest and most distinctively modern 
age, on to its latest development in the free thought and 
professedly scientific speculation of the present day. It 
is felt very strongly by the most ‘advanced thinkers,’ 
amongst whom. Mr. Herbert Spencer may fairly claim the 
very first place, that for the Christianity which they are 
doing their utmost to dethrone, if not to destroy, a substi- © 
tute must be found. It is little more than a year since the 
publication of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics. It ex- 
presses his latest and ripest opinions. In the preface to the 
work he explains his reasons for hastening its publication 
thus :—‘I am the more anxious to indicate in outline, if I can- 
not complete, this final work, because the establishment of 
rules of right conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need. 
Now that moral injunctions are losing the authority given by 
their supposed sacred origin, the secularization of morals is 
becoming imperative. Few things can happen more disastrous 
than the decay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, 
before another and fitter regulative system has grown up to re- 
place it. Most of us who reject the current creed appear to 
assume, that the controlling agency furnished by it may safely 
be thrown aside, and the vacancy left unfilled by any other 
controlling agency. Meanwhile, those who defend the current 
creed allege that, in the absence of the guidance it yields, no 
guidance can exist :—divine commandments they think the 
only possible guides. Thus between these extreme opponents 
there is a certain community. The one holds that the gap left 
by the disappearance of the code of supernatural ethics need 
not be filled by a code of natural ethics ; and the other holds 
that it cannot be so filled. Both contemplate a vacuum, which 
the one wishes and the other fears. As the change which pro- 
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mises or threatens to bring about this state, desired or dreaded, 
is rapidly progressing, those who believe that the vacuum can 
be filled, and that it must be filled, are called on to do some- 
thing in persuance of their belief.’ 

Now this expression of opinion, coming as it does from the 
acknowledged head and leader of his school, seems to me on 
many accounts a very remarkable and a very important one. 
For one thing; it marks, in the most significant and impressive 
way, a change, if not of front, yet of attitude, which has gradu- 
ally been accomplishing itself, in what from the Christian point 
of view we can only call the infidelity of the day; more parti- 
cularly in that ablest and most thoughtful and most systematic 
form of infidelity, from which the coarser forms of unbelief are 
always compelled sooner or later to take their cue. It is now 
clearly understood and confessed by its ablest advocates, that 
infidelity, whatever precise shape it may assume, must not be 
content merely to criticize and subvert and destroy ; that it must 
also be prepared to build and construct,—to submit its own 
scheme of things to public criticism,—to propose some kind of 
substitute to take the place of that which it congratulates itself 
upon having subverted or dissolved. 

This acceptance of the necessity of constructing, after all 
these years of destroying, is surely a very curious and sugges- 
tive fact. We cannot but ask, how it has come about. The 
truth of the matter, I believe, is, that neither human society 
nor the individual man can exist on negations,—on mere 
denials and contradictions. Iam not prepared to dispute, that 
a pure and absolute scepticism, or, as it is now the fashion to 
call it, agnosticism—for the modern ‘agnostic’ is only the 
ancient ‘sceptic’—may be, intellectually and speculatively, 
a tenable position. But man is not a being of intellect and 
speculation only, a mere thinking machine: he must act. 
And action, to be vigorous and successful, must be inspired 
by beliefs. And, again, man is not a solitary and isolated 
being, so that he can live to himself and die to himself: he is 
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essentially and perforce, a social being. And society is held 
together not by negatives, but by positives; not by denials, — 
but by affirmations ; not by unbeliefs, but by faiths. To take 
up, then, the purely sceptical or agnostic attitude is to take up 
a position, out of which one is inevitably forced, sooner or later, 
by the necessities of human nature and human society. Hence 
the changed attitude of the infidelity of the day :—hence these 
latest attempts to underpin and shore-up the structure, which it 
is confessed must crumble into ruin upon us, could the destruc- 
tive and dissolvent forces, which have been let loose against 
Christianity, get their way. 

We demand, then, now from infidelity—by its own confes- 
sion we have a right to demand—some substitute, its own 
accredited substitute, for Christianity. Let it be produced, in 
the name of Humanity, for inspection, for criticism, for judg- 
ment. Meanwhile, let there be an end to those interminable 
janglings, those scoffs and taunts and invectives, which, even 
if they have an edge against our modern Christianity, strike 
utterly blunt and dull, I am bold to say, against the Christ- 
ianity of Christ Himself and His chosen Apostles. For my 
own part, I have no hesitation in saying, that, if any one of the 
many forms of Christless unbelief or of anti-Christian belief can 
produce me a substitute for Christianity which shall be shown 
to be better than that for which it claims to be substituted, 
I am prepared to surrender the old and to adopt the new. 
At the present moment I simply claim for Christianity, that 
it not only is the ancestral and traditional faith which has 
all the air and charm and authority of antiquity about it, but 
that it is by far the best, the noblest, the most elevated, the 
most satisfying theory of things Divine and Human, that has 
ever yet been offered to the acceptance, the homage, the 
adoration, of the world. Tennyson says, and most truly says : 
‘We needs must love the highest, when we see it.’ Therefore 
do we love and follow Christ. Show us a higher, and we will 
be prepared to transfer our allegiance: but not till then. 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer would repudiate; I imagine, with indig- 
nation, the charge of being an ‘atheist’ or a ‘ materialist.’ In 
an earlier work he propounds his view of the true reconciliation 
between Science and. Religion. His reconciliation of them 
consists in this: that both alike land us at last in a region of 
mystery,—in an ultimate Fact, which is utterly inscrutable to us. 
Now if this inscrutable Something be named God, the name 
is misleading ; for the ‘ He,’ or, rather, the ‘It,’ so named, is 
not only unknown, but is, for ever and of necessity, unknow- 
able by us. We, too, from our Christian point of view, confess 
the mystery ; confess, in the language of one of our Creeds, 
that God is ‘incomprehensible.’ But we believe that He—for 
we dare to say ‘ He ’—has revealed Himself to us, within the 
limits and compass of our capacities and of our necessities ; 
so that it can be said of Him in the language of St. Paul, 
preaching at Athens from the text of the altar to the ‘unknown 
God’: ‘Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I unto you.’ 

Thus we are started on our dim and perilous way, by this 
modern substitute for Christianity, ‘without God in the world.’ 
For, even if there be Something which may be called God, 
yet, since that Something is utterly unknown and for ever 
unknowable by us, we are certainly, in the strictest sense of 
the word, ‘without God’; that is, atheists. We are started, too, 
without the hope of immortality. For to quench the light of 
God is ever to quench along with it the hope of immortality 
also. The pillars of the higher life of the soul, as we under- 
stand it, are thus struck at one blow from beneath us. And 
what is left? What is left, by which to steer our course, across 
the stormy sea of this life, to the annihilation that awaits us 
beyond? It hardly seems worth our while to answer such a 
question. For, being without God in the world, and having 
no hope beyond, we might not unreasonably be inclined to say 
to ourselves: ‘Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
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Let us see, however, what our author has to say in reply to 
this question. The object of his work, he assures us, is to 
place the conduct of life upon a thoroughly scientific basis, 
and so to fill the vacuum produced by the supposed collapse 
of Christianity. He begins, therefore, by endeavouring to 
show, what it is that constitutes the goodness or the badness of 
conduct. He arrives at the conclusion that our ideas of the 
goodness and badness of actions really originate from our con- 
sciousness of the certainty or probability that they will produce 
pleasures or pains somewhere.! ‘No school,’ he writes, ‘ can 
avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim a desirable state of 
feeling, called by whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being 
or beings, is an inexpugnable element of the conception.’? He 
pronounces this to be the primary principle of conduct. But 
he frankly admits, that the ‘guidance yielded by this primary 
principle is of little service, unless supplemented by the 
guidance of secondary principles.’ 

Some of the critics of Mr. Spencer’s work have pounced 
upon this admission, as amounting to a ‘practical collapse’ of 
his entire argument. I do not myself think that it is so: and 
I regard it as a great mistake to assault his position at the 
wrong point. It is very important that we should understand 
and perceive the exact point at which this modern substitute 
for Christianity really does break down and utterly fail us. 
We, too, according to our Christian version of the Data of 
L£ithics, believe that God created man for happiness: while we 
believe also that from the very nature of things this happiness 
can only be had through righteousness, that is, through con- 
formity to the holy and blessed Will of God our Father. It 
was, surely, the instinctive, deep-rooted craving for happiness, 
that our Lord Jesus Christ addressed Himself to, in those 
Beatitudes with which the Sermon on the Mount begins. He 
took it for granted that his hearers were in search of happi- 


1 The Data of Ethics, p. 32. * Lbid. p. 46. 3) Tota. Puli. 
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ness: He would put them in the right direction for finding 
what they sought. I do not think He would have found much 
fault with Mr. Spencer’s statement :—‘It is quite consistent to 
assert that happiness is the ultimate aim of action, and at the 
same time to deny that it can be reached by making it the im- 
mediate aim.’! The utter weakness of the Data of Ethics, 
as contrasted with that which it proposes to supplant, lies not 
here, I think, but elsewhere. It may be reduced, I believe, in 
the main, to two points; want of light and strength; and, 
want of motive-force. 

We will suppose ourselves, then, to be engaged practically 
in the conduct of life, as, for good or for evil, we all are 
engaged in it ; and we will suppose ourselves to be in presence 
of some one or other of its daily-recurring problems, with 
not the Bible, but this Data of L£thics, for our hand-book 
and guide. An emergency has arisen, in which we must act ; 
and the only question is, How? ‘The primary principle 
breaks down at once; for no calculus that man has ever 
invented could integrate the problem: ‘ Given two supposable 
courses of action,—which of the two will yield, now and in the 
future, most pleasure and least pain, direct and indirect, to 
myself and to others?’ The ‘primary principle,’ I say, fails 
us utterly, by our Author’s own confession.2 Will his 
‘secondary principles’ help us? Such as they are, they are hard 
to discover in this text-book of the Ethics of the future. Here 
is the nearest approach that I can find to any definite statement 
on the subject: ‘Hence, recognizing in due degrees all the 
various ethical theories, conduct in its highest form will take 
as guides, innate perceptions of right duly enlightened and 
made precise by an analytic intelligence ; while conscious that 
these guides are proximately supreme solely because they lead 
to the ultimately supreme end, happiness special and general.’ ® 
Yes: but whilst I am puzzling over these hard words, and 

1 The Data of Ethics, p. 155. 2 Sbid, pp. 150, 151. 
3 [bid. pp. 172, 173. 
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wondering what these ‘innate perceptions of right’ may be, 
and how they are to be ‘ duly enlightened’ and ‘ made precise 
by an analytic intelligence,’ the moment for action has come 
and gone. Is not the Christian method far more simple, far 
more full of light and strength than this? What is it? For 
light we turn to the Law of God, and to the life and teaching 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. For strength, 
we kneel and pray to our Father in heaven, humbly beseeching 
Him, that we ‘may both perceive and know what things we 
ought to do, and also may have grace and power faithfully to 
fulfil the same.’ Ah, my brothers, is not this the better way ? 
Yes: and, strange to say, even these authors of the ‘ Modern 
Substitutes’ seem, in spite of all their grand theories, to be 
haunted by the notion, that the method of Jesus Christ is, 
after all, far better than their own. ‘In the golden rule of 
Jesus of Nazareth,’ so writes the late John Stuart Mill in his 
work on Utilitarianism, ‘we read the complete spirit of the 
ethics of utility. To do as you would be done by, and to 
love your neighbour as yourself, constitute the ideal perfection 
of utilitarian morality.’! And, again, in his posthumous work 
on Religion, he writes: ‘Nor, even now, would it be easy, 
even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour 
so to live that Christ would approve our life.’2 Nay, most 
strange of all, even in this very Data of Ethics, which is 
designed to fill the void, left by a defunct and extinct Christ- 
ianity, we read: ‘ But though men who profess Christianity 
and practise Paganism can feel no sympathy with such a view, 
there are some, classed as antagonists to the current creed, 
who may not think it absurd to believe, that a rationalized 
version of its ethical principles will eventually be acted upon.’ ® 
Thus, after all, we seem to be thrown back upon that, which 


1 J. S. Mill’s Utelitarianism, pp. 24, 25. 
2 Three Essays on Religion, p. 255. 
3 The Data of Ethics, p. 257. 
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we were told was on the brink of being finally superseded. 
Its inextinguishable vitality is admitted even by its ablest 
opponents. Its practical triumph is looked forward to, with 
satisfaction and with hope. 3 

Thus does the most advanced thought of this nineteenth 
century bear its testimony, though ever in its own pretentious 
way, to the unapproachable greatness of our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. Here, however, a distinction must be made. 
What is left us, turns out, on close inspection, to be the form 
only, without the power; the precepts of Christianity, without 
the motive force which bound them, ‘with cords of a man, 
with bands of love,’ upon us. We, from our Christian point 
of view, can quite understand what St. Paul meant, when he 
wrote: ‘The love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that, if one died for all, then all died ; and that He died 
for all, that they which live should live no longer to themselves, 
but to Him who died and rose again for them.’ But now, 
strike out the ‘constraining love of Christ,’ and the fact that 
‘He died and rose again for us’; and leave only the precept, 
which even our author would certainly approve, that we should 
‘live no longer to ourselves.’ Strike out the supernatural 
basis of St. Paul’s appeal; and, in place of it, substitute the 
so-called scientific basis of this Data of Ethics, and plead with 
the world of men around not to live any longer to themselves, 
because so to live is not productive of the greatest amount of 
happiness, present and future, direct and indirect, for them- 
selves and for others. Think you, that you will ever persuade 
men, in the strength of such motive as this, to deny themselves, 
and to take up their cross, and follow Jesus? I trow not. 
For my own part, I am as firmly persuaded as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself can be, that to live according to St. Paul’s 
precept,‘ Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others,—for which he would sub- 
stitute the fashionable philosophical dialect of the day about 
‘egoism’ and ‘altruism,’—is the most effectual way of pro- 
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moting happiness, both special and general. What the 
proposed substitute for the vital forces of Christianity really 
does, is merely to ratify and demonstrate, from another point 
of view, the soundness and truth of Christian Ethics. As 
such, it becomes an impressive testimony to the wisdom of our 
Master. But when it attempts to take that Master from us, 
to rob us of the glory of His Cross and of the power of His 
Resurrection, to silence His witness to the Father, as a man’s 
idle dream about the Unknown and the Unknowable, and to 
blot out the future beyond the grave, it destroys the very root 
of motive within us, and converts the morality which it attests 
into a mere graceful ideal, which no one need be, or will be, at 
the trouble of striving after. ‘Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate’ indeed! Why should we? How can we? Where is 
the hope or the fear or the love, that should constrain us to 
do so? 

We are told by our author, and the same tale comes to us 
from many quarters, that infidelity advances with rapid strides, 
that the hour of the dissolution of Christianity is hastening on, 
and that, in the interest of society itself, no time must be lost 
in providing a substitute. The substitute has certainly not yet 
been provided : and I am equally certain that no substitute is 
needed, except what Christianity itself must supply,—simplifying 
and renovating itself on the ancient lines laid down by Christ 
Himself and His Apostles. Infidelity may, or may not, be 
extending itself: its supposed extension is a thing incapable of 
measurement : and the matter is one upon which there may be 
two opinions. There is now no restraint, either legal or social, 
upon its utterances: and its supposed extension may be 
accounted for by its being less silent and more loquacious than 
it used to be. One thing is wanted, and only one. God grant 
it tous! And this one thing is the revival of vital Christianity 
amongst us; not the form, but the power and the life. In- 
fidelity, though under another guise, was at least as rampant 
and loud-tongued in the last century, as it is now. It was 
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silenced then : and it will be silenced again. It was silenced 
then, not by argument, not even by such argument as that of 
Bishop Butler’s immortal work ; not by argument, but by the 
revival of true religion in the Christian Church, with all its 
resulting fruits of holiness and charity and philanthropic effort. 
The same effect will follow again from the same cause. Let 
the Christian Church show to the world around, that all that is 
good and true in the Ethics of Positivism and of Secularism 
can be lived out only in the strength of Christian faith ; and 
the battle is won. It is emphatically what they call a soldiers’ 
battle, this: in which each must do his part. Brothers, let us 
do ours! So help us God, we will. 


SECULARISM 


JOHN ix. 4. 


I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the night 
cometh, when no man can work. 


(March 13th, 1881.) 


[eeee Sunday, as you all know, a new Secularist Hall was 

opened in Leicester ; and, to judge from the newspapers, 
great interest was excited by the proceedings. The whole 
affair may well have, and indeed cannot but have, a great and 
in many ways a very painful interest for all thoughtful people 
amongst us in Leicester. Here is a new and handsome 
edifice, erected in our midst at very considerable cost, in the 
name of Secularism, and to advance the cause of Secularism. 
Now surely this is a very noteworthy fact, and one which is 
calculated to excite many serious reflections. To a few such 
reflections I propose to give expression this afternoon. They 
will range themselves under two heads: namely, (1) First, 
what Secularism is; and, (2) Secondly, what is the duty and 
the responsibility of the Christian Church in relation to it. 

I shall try not to say a single word this afternoon that could 
give reasonable offence to the promoters of the Secularist 
movement amongst us. ‘The matter is much too grave and 
serious to allow of any failure in temper or in courtesy even 
towards those, from whom one is compelled to differ as widely 
as it is possible for man to differ from man. We cannot too 
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often remind ourselves, that ‘the wrath ‘of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God.’ -I am here, to plead with 
soul and conscience, and, if possible, to persuade and win; 
and, if I have to argue with the view of convincing gainsayers, 
I have also to confess and lament shortcomings and failures, 
my own and others’. 

On the outside of this new Hall in Siuiaberstone Gate there 
are arranged five busts, with the names of those whom they 
are intended to represent inscribed beneath. They are placed 
there, I presume, partly with a view to ornament, but still 
more as being significant of the doctrines which are to be 
proclaimed and taught within. The names, as one walks in 
the direction of Rutland Street, are, to the best of my recol- 
lection, these : Socrates, Jesus, Voltaire, Thomas Paine, Robert 
Owen. Those who have been responsible for the erection of 
the building can hardly be supposed to be ignorant of the deep 
and intense disgust, which the association of the second of 
these five names with the rest would produce in the minds of 
all those amongst us, whether Church-people or Nonconform- 
ists, who deliberately profess and call themselves Christians, 
If the thing has been done ignorantly, and without any 
intention of insulting and outraging the feelings of (to say the 
least) a very large section of their fellow-townspeople, they can 
easily set themselves right with us by removing the bust and 
erasing the name. They can have no difficulty in finding a 
worthy associate for their central figure, Voltaire. Personally 
I should feel inclined to plead for the removal of Socrates 
also; as being one, who, could he be consulted on the subject, 
would, from all we know about him (and that, thanks to his 
great pupil, is much), most certainly decline the honour of a 
place by the side of Voltaire. Let that pass, however ; and let 
me content myself with entreating the responsible persons, 
whoever they be, to remove the one bust and name which 
thousands of us feel to be profaned and blasphemed by juxta- 
position to such a name as that of Voltaire. 
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From the profanity and impiety (for so we cannot but regard 
it) of this conjunction of names our reflections pass, by an easy 
and natural transition, to its curious, half-ludicrous, half- 
revolting incongruity. I, for one, though I object to and 
dislike the association of Socrates with Jesus, yet feel no moral 
shock, no positive repugnance, in passing straight from the one 
to the other. Socrates, with all his faults and worse than faults, 
is a specimen of the highest type of heathen philosopher ; and 
no one can read the narrative of his trial and death, as Plato 
has recorded it, without being reminded of the trial and death 
of One far greater than himself. He, too, like that far greater 
One, bore witness to the truth, and died a martyr for it. But 
to pass from Jesus to Voltaire is to pass from the most severe 
and sacred tragedy to the lightest and most trivial comedy. 
Here, on the one hand, is the Prophet of Nazareth, the 
adorable Christ ; and there, on the other hand, close at his 
side, is the nimble-witted, adroit, bantering Frenchman, who 
exerts all his great talents through a long life to undermine and 
pour contempt upon Christianity. ‘The closing scene of the life 
of each is a most expressive symbol of the wide unfathomable 
gulf which divides the one for ever from the other. The 
ovation of that Parisian theatre, the bust crowned with laurel, 
the high-mounting, delirious enthusiasm, which, as the object 
of it all expressed it, would fain ‘ stifle him with roses’: there 
you have the fitting termination of the career of a world’s 
favourite and idol, such as Voltaire was. The Gospel narra- 
tives draw with a severe and dignified simplicity the contrasted 
portrait ; the scourged and lacerated Form, nailed to a cross 
and crowned with thorns; the mocking, sneering, jesting 
crowd ; the gathering darkness, out of which comes the cry, 
‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’ changed, 
in dying, to this: ‘Father, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ 

It must be confessed, that the names outside, being so 
incongruous as they are, give us little help in surmising what 
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will be found within. But I fancy that the common uniting 
thought is intended to be that of being ‘benefactors of man- 
kind.’ And I conclude that we are bound to regard this 
desire to benefit mankind as being the declared wish and aim 
of the chief promoters of the movement which has at last 
crowned itself with this new building and with the promise of 
work to be done in it and through it. I am anxious to do 
full justice, and to pay all due honour, to this, which I thus 
assume to be the central wish and aim of the leading secular- 
ists of Leicester. ‘There are some most worthy men, we are 
assured, amongst them; men, whose integrity in business and 
philanthropic zeal would throw a halo round a cause, however 
in itself radically and intrinsically bad. Still, were this all, 
why not fall into rank with one or other of the many existing 
organisations for philanthropic purposes ? But this, notoriously 
and avowedly, is not all. Secularism is an organisation, not 
merely for philanthropic objects, but still more (so, I think, I 
may fairly assume) for the dissemination of certain opinions, 
which are in flat contradiction to the opinions which would 
commonly pass muster as either distinctively Christian or in any 
sense religious. The opinions, which it is the special object 
of Secularism to disseminate, deal with the two greatest and 
gravest questions which can possibly occupy the attention of 
man; namely, the existence of God, and the immortality of 
the soul. The religion of Jesus Christ affirms both, in the 
most absolute and decisive way. Secularism, as I understand 
it, denies both, with more or less of mingled decision and 
hesitation. 

For, unless I am utterly misinformed, the one name 
‘Secularism’ covers two different modes of viewing and 
treating these great questions, the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul. And the two modes would be 
commonly described by the names, ‘ Atheism’ and ‘ Agnostic- 
ism.’ On the one hand, there are those who positively affirm, 
that there is no God, and no life for man beyond what we call 
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death. On the other hand, there are those who say, ‘We 
know nothing, and never can know anything, about these 
matters; and we therefore determine to absolutely ignore 
them.’ Both the one and the other of these two sections will 
agree in calling themselves ‘ Secularists.’ 

Now, in order to make the position of the atheist, that is to 
say, of the secularist who affirms that there is no God and no 
life beyond this, a logical and reasonable one, he must be 
prepared to prove, that there is no God and that death does 
end all; to prove it, I say, and to prove it conclusively and to 
demonstration. Now this is a thing impossible: we defy 
him to do it. If it is possible to find flaws in the reasoning, 
by which wise and good men have striven (apart from 
Revelation) to prove the existence of God and the existence 
of a future state in which we shall be rewarded or punished 
according to our deeds here,—the discovery of such flaws 
in the reasoning, though it may invalidate the particular 
argument, yet of course it does not establish the contrary of 
what it has been employed to prove. Grant, for the sake of 
argument, that every proof of the existence of God and of 
man’s immortality, that has ever been adduced apart from 
revelation, can be picked to pieces : what then? Simply this ; 
the existence of God and of immortality has not yet been 
proved by any known train of argument. But does this 
prove the contrary? Does it prove, that there is no God, and 
no immortality? Of course not. We challenge, then, the 
atheist to make good his ground by proving, that there is no 
God, no immortality. If he cannot do this, his position is 
manifestly a false and irrational one. He has appealed to 
Ceesar, to the bar of reason: to Czesar let him go, and make 
good his case there. 

So well aware of this are the abler and more thoughtful 
secularists, that they repudiate vehemently and angrily the 
charge of being ‘atheists,’ and take up the safer and more 
tenable position indicated by the name of ‘agnostics.’ We do 
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not deny, they will say, the existence of God :—we do not 
deny the existence of a Future State of rewards and punish- 
ments. But we contend, that we neither know nor can know 
anything about either the one or the other; and we therefore 
claim permission to leave both the one and the other entirely 
out of the account, so far as this life is concerned. 

Now it appears to me, that this claim to ignore the 
questions would be reasonable enough, if they were purely 
speculative questions, and had no practical bearing whatever 
upon human life and conduct. But is thisso? Does it make 
no difference to us, here and now, whether there be a God, or 
not ; and whether there be a life beyond death, or not? Ido 
not imagine that any one, whether secularist or not, would 
have the hardihood to answer these questions in the affirma- 
tive. For myself, I must affirm my strong conviction, a 
conviction that grows with the growing years and for which 
I could easily produce abundant reasons,—that the hfe 
which now is cannot fail to suffer loss and deterioration, most 
grievous and irreparable, if we allow to drop out of it all that 
is included in our faith in God and in immortality. Ido not 
mean to say that we need necessarily sink down to the level 
described in the words ; ‘If the dead rise not, let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die.’ Even upon agnostic principles 
something much better than this may be attained to. Still it 
will scarcely be denied by any, that, with the loss of an active 
faith in God and the life beyond, much else must be lost, 
including many powerful motives, full of incentives to duty 
and virtue. It is here that I cannot help regarding the leaders 
and promoters of Secularism as specially blameworthy. Even 
if they themselves feel able to resist the enervating, demoralis- 
ing influences involved in their denials or disavowals of God 
and immortality, and to live virtuous and honourable and 
useful lives in the strength of, or in spite of, their own agnostic 
principles; yet who can doubt, what the tendency of those 
denials and disavowals must be, and that from their new hall 
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in Humberstone Gate there will radiate influences most 
injurious to morality amongst us? It is for the young 
especially that I dread and deprecate those influences. Is the 
path of purity and virtue, for example, so easy for the young 
men and the young women amongst us, that we can afford to 
trifle with the motives, or to relax the restraints, which help to 
keep them in it? I do not suppose that Leicester is worse 
than other places: but those who know what it is will know 
also what answer to return to this question. 

The claim of Secularism, then, to ignore these great matters, 
and to conduct life without any reference to them, is an 
inadmissible claim. Reason and prudence and common sense 
compel us to take them into account, and to come to some 
conclusion with reference to them. Even supposing it were 
the case, that the conclusion can only be a tentative one, and 
that the utmost we can arrive at is at most a probability, 
high or low, or even something less than this; yet we 
are not on that account released from the obligation, 
both to arrive at some conclusion, and to act upon it. 
As it is in the ordinary concerns of life, so it must be in 
this which is so immeasurably the highest. ‘To us,’ Bishop 
Butler says and very truly says, ‘‘To us,’ our capacities being 
so limited as they are, ‘probability is the very guide of life.’ 
And he adds, with great force and justice: ‘ From these things 
it follows, that in questions of difficulty, or such as are thought 
so, where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had, or is not 
seen ; if the result of examination be that there appears, upon 
the whole, any the lowest presumption on one side, and none 
on the other ; or a greater presumption on one side, though in 
the lowest degree greater ;—this determines the question, even 
in matters of speculation ; and, in matters of practice, will lay 
us under an absolute and formal obligation, in point of 
prudence and of interest, to act upon that presumption or low 
probability, though it be so low as to leave the mind in very 
great doubt which is the truth.’ In a matter so pro- 
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foundly affecting-human life and happiness, and in which a 
mistake in the infidel direction must necessarily be irremediable, 
and disastrous beyond words to describe,—even if our 
investigation left us with this result, that, though the 
probabilities were all against the existence of God and of a life 
beyond death, yet there remained a bare possibility, a mere 
faint ‘perhaps’ or ‘peradventure,’ that things might be the 
other way ;—that bare possibility would be a factor which we 
should be bound to take account of in framing our plan of 
life; and the immense interests which turn upon it would 
invest it with an importance and a weight which it is impossible 
to over-estimate. Now no one will seriously hold, not even 
John Stuart Mill hoids, that these momentous questions of the 
existence of God and of a future state are really in the poor 
predicament, so far as mere evidence is concerned, which I 
have just described. Nevertheless, even were it so, reason 
and common prudence would compel us to submit our plan 
and conduct of life to all the requirements, however exacting, 
of such a vague possibility. 

It will be understood, of course, that I am not now pleading 
the cause or marshalling the evidences of religion, but am only 
endeavouring to show, that, even were the evidence for it a 
thousand times poorer and weaker than I believe it to be, the 
claim of the agnostic to ignore the whole subject cannot be 
sustained. Whether he will or no, his responsibility, after all 
his disclaimers, must still remain. ‘To face these tremendous 
questions, and to get the truest light we can upon them for 
practical guidance, is our inalienable duty, right, privilege, and 
prerogative, as men. We cannot divest ourselves of it. 

But I must now leave this line of reflection, and enter upon 
another ; and, being what it is, I enter upon it sadly. 

I cannot deny, then, that for the existence of Secularism 
amongst us, being the false and noxious thing that I believe it 
to be, the Christian Church is itself largely responsible. We 
do not come into court with clean hands ourselves ; and, if we 
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are bound to expostulate, to argue, and if possible to convince, 
we are bound also to deal gently and tenderly with our erring 
brothers. For, after all, these secularists, too, are our 
brothers; though they either deny or ignore the Divine 
Fatherliness, upon which alone the Human Brotherhood can 
be firmly built. , 

Let me explain myself. The divisions of Christendom are, 
it is notorious, a grievous stumbling-block in the way of the 
acceptance of Christianity, here in Leicester, as elsewhere. 
But I am not thinking now of these. I am thinking of two 
things :—first, the imperfect, inadequate, and even erroneous 
representations of Christian doctrine, for which the Christian’ 
Church is responsible ; and, secondly, the imperfect, defective, 
and most faulty representations of the Christian /z, for which 
all we who profess and call ourselves Christians are individually 
responsible. I wish to express my deep conviction, that, if 
the Gospel of Christ were truly set forth by the Church, and 
if the Christian life were truly lived by the members of: the 
Church, Secularism, if it did not at once cease to exist, would 
at least have the tap-root of its life cut in two, and would be 
in the way to speedy extinction. Secularism, so far as it is 
earnest and dutiful, not merely frivolous and immoral,—that is, 
so far as it has any life and stuff and substance in it, and is 
not merely a form of infidelity and indifference,—is, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, a reaction from, and a protest 
against, the false teaching and the false living of the Christian 
Church. 

In reading the language used even by some of the ablest 
masters of physical science, on ground where science and 
religion are supposed to conflict, I have been repeatedly 
struck by the ignorance, betrayed by those who take the 
unbelieving side, of what the Bible really teaches and of what 
Christianity really is. They seem to me often, not only not 
to understand, but to have taken no pains to understand. 
And this, so far as my experience goes, is true also of those, 
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to whom these greater lights of science give the cue ; whether 
these lesser luminaries call themselves atheists, or secularists, 
or agnostics. When they are talking about Christianity, they 
seem not to know what they are talking about,—to have taken 
no pains nor trouble to know,—but to have got hold of a mere 
creature of straw, which is as much like the real thing, as the 
scarecrow of our gardens is like a living man. NowI cannot 
but think that this is a very culpable proceeding on their part : 
for on a subject of such vast importance we are bound to take 
all pains to be rightly informed. On the other hand, the 
Christian Church is at least as culpable,—if not much 
more so. 

The fact is, those who stand outside and aloof from the 
Christian Church too often take their notions of the Gospel of 
Christ from the mere popular Christianity of the day. And 
this popular Christianity is a very distorting medium for the 
light of truth to shine through. I will give you one example 
of this, in order to make my meaning clear. Popular Christi- 
anity, for many a long year, has embodied in its creed, as 
of paramount importance, an article or dogma called the 
plenary inspiration or verbal infallibility of the Bible : a dogma, 
about which the Bible itself says nothing, about which the Creeds 
of the Church say nothing, and which has been repudiated, 
over and over again, as a baseless and dangerous theory, by many 
of the wisest and holiest Christians that have ever lived. What 
is the consequence? ‘This, amongst others: the opponents of 
Christianity, finding this dogma of the infallibility of the 
Bible treated apparently by the Christian world as the corner- 
stone of Christianity, at once pounce upon it; and, if they 
can convict the Holy Scriptures of any discrepancies, however 
slight, between one part and another, or of any inaccuracies, 
however trifling, in matters of science or of history or whatever 
it may be, they forthwith conclude that they have gained the 
day and exposed once and for ever the hollowness and worth- 
lessness of the pretensions of Christianity. The whole of 
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Voltaire’s life-long polemic against Christianity turns,—so 
Thomas Carlyle, no mean authority on such a matter and 
certainly not liable to the imputation of squeamish orthodoxy, 
assures us,—turns upon this. ‘This,’ says Carlyle in his quaint 
way, ‘this is the single wall, against which, through long 
years and with innumerable battering-rams and catapults and 
pop-guns, Voltaire unweariedly batters. Concede him this, and 
his ram swings freely to and fro through space; there is 
nothing farther it can even aim at.’ And what is true, accord- 
ing to Carlyle, of Voltaire, is true, I believe, also of his many 
followers and imitators, from that day to this. Expunge this 
false and dangerous dogma from the popular Christian creed, 
and at once infidelity has lost its favourite, choicest, and most 
serviceable weapon. 

This is only one illustration of my meaning: to which one 
might easily add others. But this one illustration is enough 
to show, how important it is to the success of the Church’s 
warfare against infidelity, that such untenable positions should 
never be occupied by us. I would plead, then, very earnestly 
with’ my Christian brethren of all denominations, that we 
should lay deeply to heart our grave responsibility as trustees 
of the Gospel of Christ,—bound, all of us, both pastors and 
people, to teach what He taught, and to live as He would 
have us live. In our conflict with Secularism, the life is, if 
possible, even more important than the doctrine. And here, 
too, as there, there is abundant cause for bitter regret and 
resolute amendment. For who is there amongst us, who can 
stand up before his fellow-men, and declare himself to have 
always been, and still to be, a faithful disciple, follower, and 
imitator of Jesus Christ? The gauntlet has now been flung 
down before us by this new development of Secularism in our 
midst ; and we would take it up, humbly, penitently, courage- 
ously, determined to prove to the world that there is a living 
virtue in the Gospel of Christ, which can be found in no self- 
styled ‘gospel of free thought’; that we are.not ashamed of 
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that Gospel ; that we thankfully, loyally, and adoringly own 
the Crucified, as Master, Saviour, Lord. 

The taunt is often levelled by the secularist at the Christian 
Church, that we are so busy with preparing people for the 
life beyond this, that we pay no sufficient attention to the life 
that now is. But is this so? Is it not to Christianity that by 
universal consent we owe, for example, our infirmaries, our 
hospitals, our many organizations for the relief of the sick and 
the suffering ; for instance, that for which your contributions 
are asked this afternoon, which seeks to carry the assistance of 
a trained nurse and all needed comforts to the bedside of the 
sick poor? Jesus Christ has said: ‘I was sick, and ye visited 
me’ :—‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Here we have 
both rule of action and sufficient motive for it :—‘I was sick, 
and ye visited me.’ So far as I can see, there is not a single 
inch of ground, not a single department of that service of our 
fellow-men which Secularism in its very best form would 
charge as a duty upon its adherents, which is not already fully 
occupied, and much more besides, by the Christian Church ; 
or, which is not, at least, thoroughly recognised as a part of 
our duty to our Master and our brethren. The true servant 
of Christ ever has his Master’s words ringing: in his ears ; ‘I 
must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work.’ He feels that he 
can never do enough to serve and please that adorable Master 
by serving men his brothers. Did the Christian Church know 
and do its duty, the whole ground of honest secularism would 
be cut at once from under it. The better parts would be 
absorbed into the Christian community: the baser elements 
would dissolve into pure indifference, infidelity, immorality. 

Who that knows what human life is, its manifold sorrows, 
bereavements, trials, disappointments, its heartache and bitter- 
ness, its emptiness and incompleteness, can doubt, under 
which banner to range himself? What balm has Secularism 
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to offer for all the ills and woes with which the world is rife ? 
Will it comfort me in my sorrow to be told, that, ages hence, 
when blank annihilation has swallowed me up and all the 
intervening generations, the conditions of human life may 
possibly be so improved that the proportion of joy to sorrow, 
and of good to ill, will be largely increased ? There is only one 
Form, to which we can turn for comfort and help. And that 
form is His, whose voice reaches us across the ages, saying : 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


PROVERBS xiv. 34. 


Righteousness exaiteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people. 
(July 15th, 1883.) 


hes service of this afternoon needs no explanation. -That 

a special service should be held in this central church 
of our town, by way of introduction to the Annual Conference 
of one of the great temperance organizations of the country ; 
and that the service should be attended by the members of a 
Benefit Society which recognizes total abstinence as its corner- 
stone: this needs no justification. If there is anything which 
requires explanation, it is that the preacher should be one, 
who stands outside the organizations which will keep high 
festival in the course of the present week; and whose plat- 
form is the broad platform of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, which finds room for all who are disposed to 
join in the sacred crusade against the dreadful vice of intem- 
perance, whether they interpret the temperance, whose cause 
they espouse, as sobriety and moderation, or as total 
abstinence. But, indeed, even for this seeming anomaly,—for 
it is only at the most seeming, if it be even that,—there is 
ample justification. This House of God, in which we are now 
assembled, is not the place in which great social problems can 
be treated in any other than a thoroughly calm, dispassionate, 
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and religious way. Arguments and appeals, which might be 
suitable elsewhere, would not be suitable here. The preacher 
cannot be answered on the spot; and, for this very reason, he 
is bound to view his subject from every side, and to say 
nothing which could be construed as savouring of partisanship 
or demanding a reply. Nor has even the most eager and 
uncompromising advocate of total abstinence any occasion to 
take alarm at the prospect of such a treatment of the cause 
which he has so dearly at heart. He will leave this church, 
I am persuaded, not less ardent in his advocacy than he was 
when he entered it ; though, possibly, he may see reason to 
rest the weight of his cause in future upon a somewhat different, 
though really a more solid, foundation. 

I wish to say a few words, first of all, about the Benefit or 
Friendly Society which is represented amongst us this after- 
noon. ‘The chapter which was read just now from the Book 
of Jeremiah explains the origin of the name by which the 
members of the society are known. I need not repeat the 
singular and very interesting account which the prophet 
Jeremiah gives of his interview with the Rechabites of his own 
day. It must suffice to remind you, that a certain distinguished 
ancestor of theirs, known as ‘ Jonadab’ or ‘ Jehonadab,’ ‘the 
son of Rechab,’ who had been the coadjutor of Jehu king of 
Israel in the extirpation of Ahab’s Baal-worship nearly three 
centuries before, had imposed upon his descendants, then and 
for ever, certain rules, designed apparently to guard them against 
the moral dangers which he foresaw for them in the future, 
should they yield to the general drift and sink into what 
seemed to him the perilous vortex of city, or even of village, 
life. ‘They were to drink no wine; they were neither to build 
house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard ; they were to dwell 
always in tents, roaming about from place to place, according 
to the requirements of their flocks and herds, breathing the 
free air of the desert, and so maintaining both their liberty 
and their simplicity of manners. The insecurity of their usual 
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haunts,—traversed as they then were by the contending armies 
of the two great rival empires of Egypt and Babylon,—had 
driven them in Jeremiah’s time to seek safety for a while within 
the walls of Jerusalem ; where their black tents, pitched in any 
vacant available space, could not fail to attract the attention of 
the curious. For nearly three hundred years they had observed 
with scrupulous punctiliousness the rules which their great 
ancestor Jonadab had imposed, and which’ not even Jeremiah’s 
suggestion could induce them to break. This rigid obedience 
of theirs to their ancestor’s.command serves as text for the 
prophet’s inspired discourse. ‘Thus it is that these Rechabites 
figure for a moment on the sacred page, and then vanish again. 
But even to this day, we are told, there exists a wandering 
pastoral tribe, found by travellers now in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca and now in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, which 
claims to be the lineal descendant of the Rechabites of 
Jeremiah’s day ; so fulfilling to the letter the prophet’s words, 
‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, shall not want a man to stand before me 
for ever.’ 

From these Rechabites of Jeremiah’s time the Independent 
Order of Rechabites takes its name. Just as we of the Odd 
Fellows and Foresters speak of our lodges and courts, so the 
Rechabites, still adhering to the suggestions of Jeremiah’s 
story, speak of their ‘tents.’ It is the ‘Samson’ Tent of the 
Independent Order of Rechabites that is represented amongst 
us this afternoon. This, of course, is only a play of harmless 
fancy. ‘The fundamental point of similarity between the order 
of to-day and the pastoral tribe of Jeremiah’s time is the total 
abstinence of both. The Benefit Society, one of whose many 
‘tents’ has sent its representatives to this service, is a society 
distinguished from all other similar societies, simply by the 
fact that it admits only those who are total abstainers within its 
ranks, It numbers, I. am told, in its numerous tents, some 
fifty thousand members, spread over the United Kingdom and 
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over our colonies. Of these fifty thousand the brotherhood 
in Leicester claims one hundred and thirty; a number 
sufficient to constitute a sound and prosperous society, so long 
as the payments of the members are fully adequate to the 
benefits which are offered, and so long as the society is being 
constantly recruited by a steady influx of young and healthy 
members. 

Now it is surely a most right and reasonable thing, that 
a benefit society, offering weekly payments during illness 
and a considerable sum at death, should be founded, as this 
is, upon total abstinence principles. Every one knows and 
admits, that intemperance is a fruitful source of sickness and 
a frequent cause of premature death. ‘To exclude absolutely 
this source of sickness and cause of death by enlisting only 
those who are pledged to total abstinence is a financial safe- 
guard which a friendly society is perfectly justified in 
adopting. Facts and figures are proverbially fallacious, and I 
therefore forbear to quote them :—otherwise it would not be 
difficult to produce statistics, which would put in a very 
startling, though possibly a somewhat exaggerated shape, the 
cost and loss which, to a greater or less extent, intemperance 
undoubtedly inflicts year after year upon our great benefit 
societies, such as the Manchester Unity, the Foresters, the 
Grand United and Nottingham Imperial Orders of Odd 
Fellows. It would, of course, be sheer folly and madness on 
the part of these societies to adopt the principle of total 
abstinence. They might as well close their doors altogether. 
But I cannot help thinking, and I venture very respectfully to 
suggest, that these powerful societies, in whose welfare I take 
a very warm interest, might do something to protect them- 
selves, and to advance the cause of temperance, by exercising a 
certain amount of discrimination in their treatment of cases of 
illness, according as those cases are directly traceable to 
intemperance or not. An intemperate man, it ought to be 
well understood, is a dead loss to the funds of the lodge or 
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court, of which he is a member. He is more liable than 
others to illness; he is oftener ‘on the box’; his life is 
shortened by excess; and consequently his claim upon the 
funeral fund of his society is made before it is justly due. 
By what right of reason is such a vicious member to be treated 
on terms of perfect equality with one whose life from first 
to last has been virtuous and temperate, and whose claim 
upon his society is more than balanced by the payments 
which he has made to it? Surely, —#in the interests of 
society, of justice, nay, of the offending member himself,—a 
different measure ought to be dealt out to such: unequal 
claimants. I say, in the interest of the offending member 
himself :—for, depend upon it, the intemperate man would 
think twice before giving way to his’ passion for strong drink, 
if he knew that, in case he brought illness upon himself by 
his vicious habits, he would forfeit the whole or part of the 
sick-payment to which he would otherwise be entitled. 

I confess that it is to a strong, yet gentle, but wide-spread 
pressure in the direction of sobriety and temperance, that I 
mainly look for the gradual removal of the degrading vice of 
intemperance from the midst of us. And from no quarter 
could such pressure come with more force and influence than 
from our great benefit societies. They have a direct.pecuniary 
interest in the matter,—to put it on no higher ground for the 
moment. The diffusion of temperate habits throughout the 
community means for them more economical working,—the 
possibility of either lowering the contributions of their 
members or raising the benefits which they can safely receive. 
They have, I repeat, a direct pecuniary interest in the matter,— 
irrespective of those higher considerations of home-happiness 
and national welfare, which weigh so strongly with us all. I 
must not, however, pursue this particular branch of our subject 
any further now. It is time to turn to the general question 
which the Conference of this week brings so prominently 
into view. 
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One who stands outside the total abstinence movement, 
or who touches it comparatively lightly through the non- 
‘abstaining branch, as it is called, of the Church of Engiand 
Temperance Society, can perhaps see some things which the 
busy actors in the movement cannot so well see, and may say 
some things which they cannot so well say. Looking at the 
movement thus, what strikes me very forcibly is the extra- 
ordinary success which it has obtained, and upon which all 
who love our country may unite in congratulating the promoters 
of it. It is not merely that the organization for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence is extended through the length 
and breadth of the land, and is supported by thousands of 
enthusiastic and devoted workers. It is not merely that what 
is sometimes called the ‘drink bill’ of the country is quite 
noticeably diminished. It is, above everything else, this: that 
there is a decided change of opinion and sentiment on the 
subject, which reaches far beyond the limits of the organizations 
which have the promotion of total abstinence specially for 
their aim. A measure of this change, which will help us to 
realize the extent of it, may be found by comparing the tone 
of the writings of a popular and upon the whole right-minded 
author of some years ago, Charles Dickens, with the social 
tone of which we ourselves are sensible now. Take up his 
Pickwick Papers for example,—the most amusing and popular 
of his works,—and what do we find? We find the total 
abstinence movement, then in its infancy, turned into ridicule 
or held up to contempt. We find excessive drinking treated 
quite leniently as a very venial and pardonable offence. 
Even his most virtuous and charming characters are not 
incapable of it. So it was some forty years ago. How is it 
now? The total abstinence movement, now in its maturity, 
is looked upon with general respect and approval. It is 
patronized and supported,—and that in no_ half-hearted 
manner,—by the great, as well as by the good, by bishops and 
archbishops and peers of the realm, as well as by: humble 
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commoners and the general rank and file of society. And as 
to what are sometimes called the ‘drinking habits’ of the 
community,—the change for the better in the upper and 
middle classes and in a very large section of. the working 
classes is quite extraordinary. There is enough, I know, 
to sadden and sicken and reduce us almost to despair 
still left. Tales are told,—tales only too true, I fear,—of 
juvenile depravity in this respect,—of mere boys and girls, 
young men‘and young women, aping the vices of their seniors, 
and ruining themselves, body and soul, with strong drink. 
But all this,—while it ought to stimulate us, one and all, 
whether total abstainers or not, to fresh exertion in the sacred 
cause of temperance,—must not be allowed to make us blind 
to the greatness of the change for the better already accom- 
plished. As we contemplate it, we have good reason to thank 
God and take courage. 

But this is not all. The change of opinion and sentiment 
is by no means the whole of the success which has been 
achieved, and which has been achieved mainly, though of 
course not entirely, through the unwearied labours of the 
promoters of total abstinence. The attention of politicians 
and of statesmen has been forced to the consideration of the 
liquor traffic and its regulation by law. It is easier, as we 
all know, to denounce the present state of the law on the 
subject, than to propose any satisfactory alteration of it. But, 
to say the least, it is something to have forced this grave 
social problem to the front, and to have kept it there, and to 
have produced an almost unanimous conviction that more can 
be done by law than has yet been done, and that therefore 
more must and shall be done by law than has yet been done, 
to mitigate and abate a terrible social evil, which has killed 
and continues to kill domestic happiness and peace in thou- 
sands of what might, but for it, be happy and peaceful homes ; 
and which has inflicted and continues to inflict wounds upon 
the Body Politic and the National Life, which the philanthropist 
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and the social reformer and the minister of religion seem 
powerless to heal. May:God direct the hearts of our states- 
men to wise conclusions and speedy action with reference to 
this pressing social question ! 

It has frequently been made matter of reproach against the 
promoters of the movement, that their language has often been 
extravagant and fanatical, and their arguments and appeals 
faulty and false. But, indeed, such a movement, if it were to 
make headway at all, could not avoid being chargeable, at 
least in its commencement, with one-sidedness and extra- 
vagance. It was a movement that could never have been 
carried to its present pitch of success with gloved hands and 
by the help of strict logic and elaborately polished word-fence. 
Rough and ready arguments,—highly-flavoured addresses,— 
strongly sensational appeals; such were necessarily the 
weapons of its earlier warfare: and those who rejoice in its 
victories will not feel disposed to quarrel with the weapons, 
however incapable they may feel of wielding them themselves. 
Possibly, now that so much of the battle has been fought and 
won, and the strength which makes justice easy has been 
attained, it may be time to pass the weapons in review, and 
reject the more antiquated and less serviceable ones. Even 
when this has been done, there will be an ample armoury left, 
to meet all the wants of the future. 

I shall be pardoned, then, I hope, if I suggest, that it might 
be as well now, simply in the interest of the cause of total 
abstinence itself, to drop some arguments which are still in 
vogue, but which seem to me only to weaken the cause which 
they are intended to support. Amongst such arguments I 
should class those which are employed to impose the yoke of 
total abstinence, as a duty and a necessity, upon all Christian 
persons alike, and which are drawn either from medical testi- 
mony or from the language of Holy Scripture. Medical 
testimony on the one side is sure to be met by rebutting 
medical testimony on the other side, weakening at least, if not 
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neutralizing, and even leaving a balance against it. The 
undisputed facts of the case are quite sufficient of themselves, 
without invoking the aid of arguments, which can be contra- 
dicted at least, if not actually disproved. All. reasonable 
people alike are agreed, that whatever goes in the slightest 
degree beyond the bounds of the strictest sobriety, modera- 
tion, and temperance is injurious to health and is therefore 
wrong. All reasonable people are also agreed, that children of 
ordinary health have no need to use intoxicating liquors,—are 
much better without them,—and ought never to be allowed to 
accustom themselves to their use. All reasonable people, I 
think I may add, are also agreed, that for those who, whether 
from hereditary predisposition or from some other cause, have 
once contracted a passion for strong drink and a habit of 
using it in excess, the only salvation lies in total abstinence. 
These undisputed and indisputable facts are all that the advo- 
cate of total abstinence needs for his purpose. In these lies 
the justification of our Bands of Hope. Armed with these he 
can labour with all earnestness to strengthen the weak,—to 
rescue and reform the drunkard. He can plead with others 
to join him, hand and heart, in his efforts, to band themselves 
with him on the same platform of total abstinence,—and so to 
stretch out a strong united brotherly hand to those who are 
perishing around, and who need the aid of such true brotherly 
sympathy to save them from themselves. The language of 
Holy Scripture is not on his side, when he would impose his 
yoke, as a matter of absolute universal Christian duty, upon 
all around him. But the language of Holy Scripture is em- 
phatically on his side, when he pleads with others to join 
him on his own platform, in order that a stronger and ever 
stronger position may be established, upon which the weak 
may be strengthened, and the miserable slaves of drink 
may rally and be saved. So pleading, he may go forth on 
his sacred mission in the Name and in the strength of 
Jesus Christ, denying himself what is in itself lawful, in 
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order that he may labour more effectually for the salvation 
of the lost. 

I could sometimes wish, that organizations, similar to that 
of the total abstinence movement, could be created, with 
the view of contending more successfully against other great 
social vices of the day. For, indeed, intemperance is not 
the only prevailing social vice, if it be even the worst and 
the deadliest. There are other passions, besides that for 
strong liquor ;—passions, the gratification of which brings, 
like intemperance, ruin to soul and body alike, and, like it, 
inflicts deadly injuries upon the national life. Into this large 
subject, however, we have no time to enter now. My last 
word this afternoon must be simply one of earnest, most 
sympathizing encouragement to all those who are labour- 
ing, on whatever platform, in the temperance cause. The 
successes of the past may well nerve and animate them for the 
efforts of the future. Much has been already done, and well 
done ;—but much still remains to do. The ground, gained by 
painful effort, must on no account be lost. The legislative 
problem must still be kept well to the front. The work ot 
guarding the young, of strengthening the weak, of saving the 
lost, must still be pursued with unabated energy. The present 
higher tone of social opinion and sentiment must not only be 
maintained, but raised still higher. The work, if only it be 
pursued on the right lines and sustained by just arguments, is 
a most truly Christian one. It is a part of that ‘ righteousness,’ 
which, as our text mabe ‘exalteth a nation ;’—just as the ‘sin,’ 
which it combats,'is ‘a reproach to any phonies? —and not least, 
I fear, to our own dear country. 


HE 
POLICY OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


I. THESSALONIANS y. 21. 
Prove all things : hold fast that which is good, 
(October 18th, 1885.) 


A PPRESSING the Diocesan Conference on Wednesday 

last, the Bishop of Peterborough is reported to have 
said :—‘ We can no longer remain indifferent to these attacks,’ 
—these attacks upon the Church,—‘in the belief, in which I 
myself long shared, that the best defence of the Church was 
her work.’ 

I have myself always held that belief, and I hold it still. 
I still believe that the best defence of the Church is the work 
of the Church ; meaning, of course, by the ‘Church,’ not the 
Clergy only,—(for they are only the pastors and ministers of 
the Church,)—but the whole body of Church-people, Laity 
and Clergy combined. 

Nevertheless, I am most reluctantly constrained to admit, 
that,—under the peculiar circumstances of our own time, in the 
presence of the great political revolution which has just been 
accomplished, and in view of the uncertainties of the future 
which is thus opened up before us,—the silent work of the 
Church, eloquently as it speaks to those who have an ear to 
hear its voice, cannot reasonably be charged with the whole 
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weight of what is known as Church defence. With all my 
heart I grieve to be compelled to make this admission. I 
hate, I abhor, the strife of tongues on such a theme,—that strife 
of tongues, which already dins our ears, and which threatens to 
grow ever more shrill and fierce, until the controversy is 
finally laid to rest, either by the decisive triumph of one side 
or of the other, or by one of those compromises which have 
so often solved the knotty problems of English Politics. Still, 
by no choice of our own,—rather, sorely against our will,— 
circumstances have forced this question to the front. ‘The 
Church of England,’ as the Bishop of Peterborough puts it, 
‘is now arraigned,’—openly and publicly arraigned,—‘ before 
the new electorate,’ and ‘it is clearly our duty not to suffer 
judgment to go by default.’ If we think that the National 
Church is worth preserving, on its present lines of establish- 
ment and endowment,—though, it may be, modified, adapted, 
and searchingly reformed,—we ought to know why we think so, 
and we ought to be able to explain to others why we think so. 

Now, first of all, it seems to me to be of the utmost import- 
ance, that we should engage in such an inquiry, and in the 
discussions and controversies that may arise out of it, in the 
right spirit,—a spirit of simple candour, truth, and charity, 
Within these walls there ought to be, there can be, no difficulty 
in doing this. But, outside these walls, the temptations are 
great to indulge in a tone of scorn and bitterness, and to use 
poisoned weapons of falsehood and hatred, which are sure 
eventually to wound worst the side which uses them. I would 
most earnestly entreat all Church-people to be vigilantly on 
their guard against indulging in any language, which shall be 
tinged in the slightest degree with passion, prejudice, exagger- 
ation, intolerance, or uncharitableness. If our cause is as 
good as we believe it to be, it will be all the stronger for being 
stated with moderation, equity, and justice to others. This is 
not a question, in which all good people are arranged on one 
side, and all bad people on the other. If we fancy that there 
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are cross currents of prejudice and hostility, the result of an 
old state of things which has now happily passed away, on the 
side opposed to ours,—we Church-people must also remember 
that there are on our own side influences, not of pure reason 
only, but also of mere use and ‘wont, aversion to change, and 
the like,—influences, not blameworthy certainly, but rather quite 
natural and even laudable, yet still having a tendency to warp 
the judgment and to make us more of the partisan than we 
should in our calm moments wish to be. 

Having said this much about the tone or spirit in which we 
should approach such a subject, let me go on to point your 
attention to one or two ruling considerations, as to which all 
reasonable people could not but be agreed, and. which must 
never be lost sight of in the discussion of it. The first is a 
simple truism,—one of those truisms, however, which are too 
often, and often very disastrously, forgotten. It is this. That 
which we know as ‘establishment’ and ‘endowment’ is no 
part of the essence of our Church, but is a mere accident of 
her position, She is, in no sense whatever, a State-made 
Church. She is neither State-made, nor. State-paid. The 
Church of Christ started on her career,—under the impulse 
given by the life and death, the resurrection and ascension, of 
her Divine Head, and the descent of the promised Spirit,— 
without a shred of establishment or endowment,—simply as (to 
use the language of our nineteenth Article) ‘a congregation,’ 
or society, ‘of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of 
God was preached, and the Sacraments were duly administered 
according to Christ’s ordinance.’ And as she started, so she 
‘continued for some three centuries. It was not till the reign 
of the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, that the then 
powerful and ubiquitous Society, whose original germ was a 
handful of Galilean fishermen, became recognized by the State 
and was brought into those relations to the State which we 
describe by the word ‘establishment.’ Suppose that the 
Church of England were disestablished and disendowed 
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to-morrow. It would still be to-morrow, as it is to-day, the 
Church of Christ in England,—a branch of the Church 
Catholick :—the Church of Christ, I say, not in any arrogant 
and exclusive sense, as though we would unchurch other 
Christian Societies, whose doctrine and discipline are not 
patterned upon our own,—but yet, in a broad and sufficient 
sense, the Church of Christ in England, affiliated, step by step, 
across all the intervening centuries, to that infant Society, 
which heard Jesus Himself say,—‘ This do, in remembrance 
of me.’ Suppose, I repeat, that the Church were disestab- 
lished and disendowed to-morrow ;—every tie that binds her 
to the State (if that were possible) snapped asunder,—every 
vestige of endowment,—churches, parsonages, tithes, glebes,— 
torn from her. The blow would, undoubtedly, be a cruel and a 
staggering one: the loss of the sinews of her holy war would 
be keenly felt,—would for a time cripple and almost paralyse 
her usefulness : but the vital organization would remain the 
same, after, as before, the blow. Her bishops would still 
guide and rule the sorely tried Society: her pastors would 
still teach and feed the flock,—though it might be in some 
dingy room, or paltry edifice, or under the open eye of heaven. 
As time went on, the material losses would gradually repair 
themselves : the zeal of the faithful would wax more ardent 
under trial: and the final result and outcome of the whole 
would be a Society, at least as powerful if not more powerful 
than ever, of which,—as of that Society by which Constantine 
found himself confronted,—statesmen would be compelled 
to take account, and with which the State itself would have 
to reckon. 

I have supposed an extreme and indeed an impossible case : 
and some of you may dissent from my view of what the 
future would be of a Church so roughly handled, so utterly 
despoiled, by the State. But as to the fact that establishment 
and endowment are not of the essence of the Church, but are 
only an accident of her position, there cannot be two opinions. 
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‘We have only to iook across the channel to see a Church, not 
twenty years ago established and endowed just as the Church 
of England is, now totally disestablished and largely disen- 
dowed, yet as truly a Church of Christ, a living branch of the 
Church Catholick, zow as then. As it is with the Church of 
Ireland, so it would be under similar circumstances with the 
Church of England. Will the circumstances, can the circum- 
stances, ever be similar? Now this brings me to another of 
the ruling considerations, which I wish to press upon your 
attention ; one, as to which I feel no doubt in my own mind, 
though I am not so sure of carrying you along with me in the 
statement of it. It is as to the power and the right of the 
State to disestablish and disendow the Church. I do not 
imagine that there could be any difference of opinion as to the 
first of the two,—namely, the right of the State to disestablish 
the Church. It seems to me, and I think it will seem to all, that, 
in so far as the Church is ‘by law established,’ it can also be 
by law disestablished. What human law has made, human 
law can also unmake. ‘The difference of opinion will arise 
over the question of the right of the State to dsendow the 
Church. Now it will be conceded, I suppose, that whatever 
the State or Civil Power gave, be it little or much, the State 
can also with due notice resume. What has the State given 
to the Church here in England? Well, in Sir Robert Philli- 
more’s well-known work on the Leclestastical Law of the 
Church of England J read :1—‘ What was paid to the Church 
for several of the first ages after Christ, was all brought 
by way of offerings. . . . Afterwards, about the year 794, 
Offa King of Mercia (the most potent of all the Saxon 
kings of his time in this island) made a law, whereby he gave 
unto the Church the tithes of all his kingdom. . . . But that 
tithes were before paid in England by way of offerings, 
according to the ancient usage and decrees of the Church, 
appears from the Canons of Egbert, Archbishop of York, 


1 Vol. ii. pp. 1483, 1484. 
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about the year 750. . . . But this law of Offa was that which 
first gave the Church a civil right in them in this land by way 
of property and inheritance, and enabled the clergy to gather 
and recover them as their legal due, by the coercion of the 
civil power. Yet this establishment of Offa reached no 
further than to the kingdom of* Mercia, over which Offa 
reigned ; until Ethelwulph, about sixty years after, enlarged it 
for the whole realm of England.’ 

What the State gave, I say, the State (due regard being 
paid to existing interests) can, has a right to, take away. But, 
more than this,—what has come to the Church, not by gift of 
the State, but by gift or bequest of private individuals, the 
State, after sufficient lapse of time, has a certain right of 
control over ;—not merely the power, arising out of superior 
force, but a right, founded in reason, equity, and justice. 
The State is indeed bound to maintain the living owner 
in the possession of that which is his. But the State is 
not bound to maintain for ever and ever any dispositions 
of his property which he by will may prescribe to take 
effect after his death. I believe that this is now generally 
conceded in principle ; though the exact limits of the applica- 
tion of the principle to particular cases would be matter of 
dispute. The State then, I say, has a right to deal with the 
endowments of the Church, whether those endowments came 
originally from the State or not. But, whether the exercise of 
that right would be wise and politic and for the best interest 
of the State itself,—is another question. Time is the only 
decisive test of wisdom and policy in such a case: and the 
lapse of time, required to effectually test, makes the retracing 
of a step, once taken, however false and injurious it be proved 
to be, impossible. The step can only be a leap in the dark ; 
—a leap in the dark, such as the nation may well be advised 
to recoil from, until the weight of evidence and argument is 
overwhelmingly in its favour. 

I press this second ruling consideration upon your atten- 
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tion, because I wish to make quite sure of the ground upon 
which we as Church-people take our stand, and not to lean 
our weight upon anything which might break beneath us. I 
believe that the State has a right, within certain: broad limits, 
to deal with the endowments of our Church :—and I see no 
use in raising a fruitless cry of—‘ Hands off’—on the ground 
of sacrilege, or the will of the ‘pious founder,’ or any other 
futile plea for barring a right which I feel unable to dispute. 
I believe that our Bishop showed his usual keenness and 
sagacity, when he said :—‘ The new electors have the right to 
say, and, what is more, it is their duty to say, of every one of 
our Institutions,’ (the Church itself, as he afterwards showed, 
included),—‘ we have not created this; we have hitherto had 
no share in, no responsibility for, its existence or its manage- 
ment :—now we have both, and, if we would be faithful to our 
new trust as citizens, we must examine them each and all, to 
mend or end them according to our judgment and our con- 
science :’—and when he ‘said again,—‘ The considerations 
which I am persuaded will influence their decision,—which 
are already influencing it,—will be just two,—broad, simple, 
easily intelligible. They are justice and utility. They will 
ask these two questions and no others ;—First, is it just and 
fair that there should be in this country an established and 
endowed Church? Secondly, what use is it to us and the 
nation,—what the better are we for it,—what shall we gain or 
lose by its removal ?’ 

For my own part, I am quite prepared to abide by the 
answer which shall eventually be returned to these questions. 
If, for example, in the long controversy that to our sorrow now 
threatens us, it can be shown, as a possible issue of it, that 
we of the Church of England are not entitled to the whole of 
the endowments which at present we enjoy; that there are 
others who are in equity entitled to a share of them,—for 
instance, some or all of the Nonconformist Societies or 
Churches which are working zealously and laboriously by our 
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side :—then I would say at once to the rightful owners, who- 
ever they may be proved to be,—‘ Forgive the wrong we 
Church-people have unwittingly done you in withholding from 
you what is now judged to be, not ours, but yours :—only let 
us entreat you, not to permit the sense of past wrong to warp 
your judgment in view of the future ; and, therefore, not to 
advocate the diversion from religious uses,—the secularization, 
in short,—of funds, inherited from the pious beneficence of 


the past, and due to the maintenance of the highest elements - 


of national and individual life in the future. Before joining 
hands with the infidel in such a work, weigh well the words of 
one, who, more than any other living man, has a right to form 
and express a judgment upon the probable issues of it ;— 
“The disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of 
England would be a blow to Christianity, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe.” ’? 

And now to bring this large subject for the moment within 
reasonable bounds, let me, in conclusion, put before you two 
things,—two of the lesser pleas, I must call them,—which 
weigh heavily with me in the direction of making me most 
anxious to maintain, with whatever needful adjustments and 
reforms, the existing relations between Church and State. 
The first will be a plea against disestablishment, the second 
against disendowment. I speak as I strongly feel. It would 
be base ingratitude on my part not to avow what I myself 
owe, and many others besides me owe, to that existing order 
of things, which there is in some quarters such an eagerness 
to disturb and destroy. 

I, for one, can never forget the eventful religious history of 
the last five-and-twenty years. I can never forget, that it is to 
what is involved in the word ‘establishment’ that I owe the 
privilege and the happiness of speaking to you and ministering 
to you, Sunday after Sunday, in this place during the last two- 


1 Dr. Dollinger, quoted in a letter of Dr. Liddon in the Times of 
October 17th 1885. 
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and-twenty years. Had not the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the case of Zssays and 
Reviews been what it was, the alternatives before me would 
have been either to resign at once my dearly-loved office as a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England; or else to 
run the risk of being tried for heresy, with the sure result 
of being suspended or deprived. At the time when that 
judgment hung in suspense—that is, in the spring of the year 
1863—I wrote and published! the following words :—-‘I am 
well aware that in saying this,’—that is, in expressing my 
opinion on the subject of the eternity of future punishment,— 
‘TI am perilling my position as a beneficed clergyman, should 
the judgment of the Lower Court in Mr. Wilson’s case be 
confirmed in this particular point by the Higher.’ Now, had 
that Higher Court been a purely Ecclesiastical Court,—had it 
not been a Court such as could only exist in a Church by law 
established,—there can be no reasonable doubt that the judg- 
ment of the Lower Court would have been confirmed by it. 
As it was, that judgment was reversed; and my own full 
‘liberty of prophesying,’ and the similar liberty of many 
another like-minded clergyman, was guaranteed to us. And, 
during these perilous and eventful years, this has been again 
and again the undeniable effect of establishment upon the 
Church. I have no hesitation in saying, that our Church’s 
present grand position of vantage as the religious teacher of 
the nation is due in large measure to the fact of its being 
established :—that, had it not been for what is involved in 
establishment, and the wholesome check imposed thereby upon 
religious intolerance and the bigotry of narrow opinions, 
either a terrible breach would have been made in the unity of 
the Church by the expulsion of one or other of its sections ; 
or, at least, there would have been such a narrowing of the 
area of permissible teaching, as in times like ours could not 
but have affected must injuriously, if not disastrously, the 


1 See Zhe Elements of our Christian Faith, published by Macmillan. 
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usefulness of the Church,—her receptivity of new truths, or, 
rather, of new light upon the old everlasting Truth,—and her 
power of adapting herself to the various and the varying needs 
of the present and the future. And, as it has undoubtedly 
been in the past, so there is every likelihood of its being in 
the future. Nor can I believe, that, if this fact were thoroughly 
grasped by the English people, they would be quick to destroy 
a state of things, which, so long as they remain a religious 
people, is of such tried and priceless worth to them. 

Again : I dread the effect of the disendowment, with which 
the Church is threatened, upon the religious education 
of the country. It will not, it cannot, be denied, that 
the Church of England is the great guardian and mainstay 
of religious education now; just as, a while ago, prior 
to the Elementary Education Act of 1870, she was the 
mainstay of education, both religious and secular, through the 
length and breath of the land. It was her duty to be this, 
and this to a very large extent she was. Why did not the 
Nonconformist bodies share the burden with her? Not surely 
because they lacked zeal in the cause of education; but 
because, being unendowed, their zeal was hampered and 
shackled by the necessities of their position. Suppose now 
that the Church of England were disendowed. What 
would happen? Why this, amongst other unexpected things, 
would most certainly happen. We should be compelled to 
close our Day Schools; organize them purely as Sunday 
Schools, and for other religious purposes; and throw upon 
the rates the cost of building and maintaining schools sufficient 
to supply the deficiency thus created. We should have no 
alternative but to do this; though right sorrowfully would it 
be done. ‘The deficiency of secular education would be sup- 
plied at the cost of the ratepayers. But what would become 
of the religious education? Where would be the guarantee 
of its continuance in the elementary schools of the country ? 
And what is to become of our country, if the religious 
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instruction is withdrawn from its elementary schools? That 
is the thing which goes to my heart, when I contemplate the 
prospect. Nor do I believe that the people of England as a 
whole would contemplate the prospect with a lighter heart 
than I, when once they came. to understand, that this was 
part of the price which would have to be paid for the 
disendowment of the Church of England. | 

Are the Nonconformists themselves quite sure that they 
know their own minds in this great matter? Or, at least, 
being sure of their own minds at the present moment, 
can they be equally sure that their convictions will be 
shared by the rising generation of Nonconformists ten or 
twenty years hence? My own persuasion is, that, when the 
opening of our Universities has had sufficient time to pro- 
duce its full effect,—when Churchmen and Nonconformists 
have been brought closely together, for some score or so of 
years, in the friendships and competitions and wholesome 
rivalries of every grade of education from the lowest to the 
highest,—an immense change for the better will come over the 
relations between the two, The great question as to the 
future of the National Church can then be debated under 
much happier auspices for the nation, than is possible now, 
whilst the recollection of past injustice still’ rankles in the 
mind and perpetuates a hostility to the Church which outlives 
the causes of it. 

In any case let us hope that we shall hear no more of those 
many gross and palpable fallacies which have been imported 
into the controversy, and which are an insult to the magnitude 
of the national interests involved in it. For instance, we 
ought to hear no more of arguments which require for their 
validity the substitution of such false and misleading phrases 
as ‘state-made’ and ‘state-paid,’ in place of the words 
‘established’ and ‘endowed.’ Still more let us hope that 
there will be an end to the truly criminal practice of trying to 
induce the more ignorant electors to vote for the Party, a 
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section of which favours the disendowment of the Church, by 
holding out expectations of a share of the plunder. Let the 
question be fully and fairly argued out, without hurry or 
passion, with a simple regard to the best and highest interests 
of the nation; and, whether the.verdict goes against us or not, 
we can be content. We shall at any*rate have the satisfaction 
of feeling, that judgment has not gone by default, nor without 
a patient hearing of both sides, nor without due recognition of 
the greatness of the issues involved in it. 

The final decision, we may well believe, cannot be arrived 
at, until some, perhaps many, years have passed. Meanwhile 
one clear duty lies before the Church, the duty of Church 
reform. By this I mean not merely the removal of manifest 
abuses,—for example, the scandals connected with the sale of 
livings and the difficulty of dealing with ‘ criminous’ clergy- 
men ; but the adaptation of the Church to the the new order 
of things with which she has to deal. No one will deny that 
the State has been profoundly modified by recent legislation ; 
and it is only reasonable to suppose that the Church must 
require some corresponding modification, to enable her to do 
her work successfully under the altered conditions which now 
confront her. The need is clear. Oh, forthe spirit of wisdom 
to show the way! 


RELIGIOUS BOGA LILY: 


PROVERBS xxix, 18, 
Where there is no vision, the people perisheth. 
(October 25th, 1885.) 


fea discussing the policy of disestablishment, we are met,’ 

again and again, by that phrase, which is so much in 
vogue in these days, and which sounds so impressive and 
indeed so irresistible,—‘ Religious Equality.’ The phrase 
meets us in the path, if not in the very fore-front, of our inquiry ; 
and it ought to be fully and fairly dealt with. 

The commonest way of putting the case against the Church 
is, I think, this. Statistics are produced to show, what is the 
total amount of accommodation in all our churches for those 
who worship God according to the ritual of the Church of 
England, on the one side; and, on the other side, what is the 
total amount of accommodation in all the chapels of the land 
for those who prefer to worship God according to the varying 
rituals of the many Nonconformist Societies. A comparison 
of the figures (whether of the accommodation, or of the actual 
worshippers on any given Sunday within the walls) leads to the 
conclusion, that it is unjust and unfair,—a violation of the 
principle of religious equality,—that the Church of England, 
alone out of all the Christian Societies of the country, should 
hold the unique and favoured position, which is indicated by 
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the words ‘established’ and ‘endowed.’ And, inasmuch as 
those other Christian Societies cannot, consistently with their 
own principles, accept a share in the privileges (privileges, 
which, after all, are only another name for responsibilities) of 
establishment and endowment, the final conclusion arrived at . 
is, that there is nothing for it but to-disestablish and disendow 
the Church of England,—no other way than this of obeying the 
imperious law of religious equality. I believe that I am 
stating the case against the Church with the utmost fairness 
and in its strongest shape, in stating it thus. And certainly, 
when thus stated, the case does seem a very strong one,— 
the argument valid at every stage,—and the final conclusion 
irrefutable. 

There will be those who will meet the argument, thus 
stated, by asserting the paramount claim and indefeasible title 
of the Church, above all other Christian bodies,—as being 
exclusively the Church of Christ in England, by nght of its 
historical descent from the Church of the Apostles and its 
faithful guardianship of Christian truth. It is impossible for 
me to be out of sympathy with such a plea. But it is evident, 
that, from its very nature, it cannot but fail to convince those, 
whom we most of all wish to convince. I am persuaded that 
we must put steadily on one side all such considerations, 
however true and however weighty they may seem to ourselves, 
if we would gain the ear and satisfy the understandings of 
honourable, right-minded, and Christian opponents, of whom 
there are so many in the hostile ranks. 

In the case, then, as stated by our opponents, I observe, 
first of all, that there is a total misunderstanding of the 
position of the Established Church. It is regarded by them 
as a mere union of congregations under episcopal control ; 
and, having been brought thus wrongfully to a common 
denominator with all other Christian bodies, it is subjected to 
the test of figures, with the result already described: But the 
true unit of the Church as by law established is, unquestionably, 
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not the congregation, but the parish. The very idea of the 
National Church,—the dominant, moulding idea of the 
National Church,—not always seen and acknowledged, but 
always felt and operating,—is that the whole area of the 
kingdom, town and country alike, shall be mapped and 
parcelled out into manageable districts ; in each one of which 
there shall be placed a resident clergyman or ‘spiritual’ 
person, whose sole duty and business it shall be to watch over 
the highest interests of the human beings, the immortal souls, 
within that district. The division of England into parishes,! 
we must remember, was an ecclesiastical work, commenced 
at least twelve hundred years ago; and it was originally 
designed for ecclesiastical purposes only. The adoption of it 
by the State for its own purposes was of later date. 

Now there runs through all the relations of Church and 
State in England this dominating idea;—that the Church 
shall place in each parish a ‘spiritual’ person, charged with 
the highest spiritual interests of the parishioners; and that the 
State, in return, shall protect the Church in the enjoyment of 
her endowments, and shall exercise that modified legal control 
over her, which we know by the name of ‘establishment.’ Not 
that there has been at any time any written contract or con- 
cordat between Church and State to this effect :—but this has 
been the dominant moulding idea throughout, in the light of 
which the past becomes clear to us, and in the light of which 
also the present must be read and the future decided upon. 
Now it goes without saying, that there never has been, in the 
past, any Society, with which the State could enter into such 
relations as these, except the Church. Is there, at this 
moment, any Society, other than that which you and I know 
as the Church of England, with which the State could enter 
into these relations, and which could undertake to place in 
every parish of England a ‘spiritual’ person, educated and 
qualified for the office, whose one work and duty it should be 


1 See Rogers’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 616. 
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to look after the highest spiritual interests of the parishioners ? 
Could the Baptist body, for instance, undertake it,—or the 
Wesleyan,—or the Independent? Could all the Noncon- 
formist bodies unite to undertake it? But, if not,—what 
becomes of the plea of ‘religious equality’? If the work 
requires to be done; and if there is only one Christian Society 
that can undertake to do it ; and if what we call ‘establishment’ 
and ‘endowment’ are the proper equivalents for the doing of 
it ;—-what breach of religious equality is there, if the one body 
that can do, and is doing, the work, receives the equivalent ? 
The equal treatment of unequal things is no more equality, 
than is the unequal treatment of equal things :—it is only 
another form of inequality. 

Now before we pursue these ‘ifs’ upon which so much 
depends, let us pause for a moment and reflect upon this true 
idea of the National Church. The longer we reflect upon it, 
the more self-evident and luminous it will become. To those 
to whom for many years it has been the guide of all their 
action as churchmen and as clergymen, it comes home with a 
force of conviction to which no words can do justice.. I need 
not tell you that it is not the coinage of my own brain.! 
Neither is it some new-fangled notion, invented on the spur 
of the moment to meet the exigencies of the occasion. It will 
bear, I believe, every test of truth that can be applied to it,— 
at once interpreting the past, illuminating the present, and 
offering guidance in the future. But it is sufficient now to 
urge, what none will deny, that the parochial system lies at the 
very foundation of the National Church; and that,—even 
where the congregation has formed itself independently of the 
parish, as is the wont of these days,—the clergyman is still 
debtor to his parish to minister in things spiritual to every 
individual soul within the area entrusted to his charge. If he 
fails in his duty, the parishioners have their legal remedy 


? See the admirable work of Samuel Taylor Coleridge on Zhe Constitus 
tion of the Church and State, according to the Idea of each. 
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against him. And this dominant idea as to the purpose and 
meaning of the National Church,—so strongly does it possess 
the minds both of statesmen and of churchmen, even where 
it is not consciously grasped and held, that it colours and 
governs all the legislation, which forms part of what we mean 
by ‘establishment,’ as well as all the voluntary action of the 
Church herself. Confining our attention to comparatively 
recent legislation,—what is the meaning of such Acts, as the 
*Pluralities Act’ and the ‘ Dilapidations Act,’ but this ;—that 
every parish shall have its own resident clergyman ; and that 
his legal place of residence within his parish shall be main- 
tained in a state of tenantable repair, and shall always be 
occupied by him? And what is the meaning of all the 
voluntary efforts of church-people in the direction of popular 
education and Church Extension,—efforts which constitute so 
remarkable and so admirable a feature in the history of the 
Church of England during the last fifty years :—what, I ask, is 
the meaning of all these noble efforts, but this,—that the 
districts into which the country is divided for spiritual 
purposes shall be of a manageable size, so that it may be 
possible for the clergyman to do his duty by his parishioners ; 
and that, within each district, the whole field of his spiritual 
activity shall be duly occupied and cultivated? I know well, 
how heavily the rapid growth of population in some places,— 
in our own town of Leicester, for example,—has tasked and 
over-tasked the energies of churchmen. Yet, even in such 
places,! very gallant efforts have been made by the Church to 
fulfil her duty, and so to realize her ideal as the Church of the 
Nation. 

I asked just now :—‘If the work requires to be done; and 
if there is only one Christian Society that can undertake to 
do it; and if what we call “establishment” and ‘ endow- 


1 Tn Leicester itself I believe that not less than a quarter of a million of 
money has been spent, within the last five-and-twenty years, on Church 
Extension and Church Restoration. 
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ment” are the proper equivalents for the doing of it ;—what 
breach of religious equality is there, if the one body that can 
do, and is doing, the work, receives the equivalent?’ Of these 
three ‘ifs’ I think I may take the second for granted. Dis- 
establish and disendow the Church of England to-morrow,— 
and where is the body to be found, that can be established 
and endowed in the room of it? But if the second may be 
taken for granted, the first and the third cannot. It may be 
urged, that the work does not require to be done. And it may 
be urged also, that, if it does require to be done, establish- 
ment and endowment are not the proper equivalent for the 
doing of it. 

Let us, first of all, clearly understand, what the work is, 
which the National Church exists to do. We shall then be in 
a position to decide, whether it still needs to be done, or not. 
I have said, that the unit of the National Church is the 
parish, not the congregation ; and that the underlying, ever- 
moulding idea of the National Church is, that in each parish 
there shall be placed a resident clergyman or spiritual person 
(using the word ‘spiritual’ in its well-known legal acceptation), 
who shall be absolutely forbidden to engage in secular pursuits ; 
and whose one life-long duty and business it shall be to do 
his very utmost to promote the highest interests,—the spiritual, 
as contrasted with the secular or temporal, interests,—of the 
parishioners. He who is thus the ‘curate’ of the parish,— 
having (whether as ‘rector’ or as ‘ vicar,’ it matters not) the 
‘cure’ or care of souls within its boundaries,—is also necessa- 
rily (as things at present stand) a ‘ priest’ or ‘ presbyter’ of the 
Catholick Church :—and, as such, it is his office to gather the 
people into the parish church, and there preach the Gospel to 
them and administer the Sacraments according to the ordinance 
of Christ Himself. But his duties are not exhausted by this 
public ministering in the congregation. As pastor of the 
flock of Christ, he has a duty to perform, outside the walls of 
his church, towards the sick, towards the afflicted whether in 
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body or in mind, towards the aged and infirm and bedridden, 
towards the careless and the vicious :—and, as ‘curate’ of a 
particular parish, these Christian offices are due from him, in 
the first instance, to all those who reside within the limits of 
the parish. But even this does not exhaust the claims of his 
duty, as the ‘spiritual’ person, charged with the highest 
spiritual interests of his parishoners. Whatever tends to 
educate, to cultivate, to civilize, to educe the latent humanity 
of each individual soul within the area committed to his 
care,—all this enters into the round of duty, which the 
minister of the National Church, aided by the members of 
the National Church, is called upon to discharge, so far as 
health and strength will allow. 

This, then, being the work,—has it needed to be done in 
the past ? will it still need to be done in the future? As to 
the past, I will only ask one question:—What would have 
become of the cause of popular education, if it had not been 
for the National Church, and, more particularly, for the clergy 
of it? But what about the future? We will grant to the 
full, that the cause of popular education, on its purely secular 
side, is safe now, and needs no help from the National Church. 
But what about its religious side? Are the religiously minded 
people of England, whether conformists or nonconformists, 
prepared to trust this great matter entirely to the School 
Boards of the future, without taking any security for its per- 
petuation? We will grant, too, that no small portion of the 
civilizing, cultivating, humanizing influences, wielded for so 
many generations by the National Church,—not to speak 
now of its directly religious influences,—may henceforth be 
supplied from other sources, so far as our great towns are 
concerned. Yet, even in our great towns, can it be said, that 
these humanizing influences may safely be diminished or cur- 
tailed in the future? And, when we pass from the town to 
the village, what is there to supply the vacant place of kindly 
humanizing helpfulness—(to speak of nothing higher than 
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this)—when, by disestablishment and disendowment, the 
curate of the parish has been thrust out from his cure, or left 
sorely weakened for the discharge of its functions? The 
advent of Democracy to power is surely not the moment, 
when, in the best interests of the State,—let alone, of the 
Church,—any elevating influence -whatever can safely be 
dispensed with. Least of all, can this be safely or wisely done, 
when it is done simply at the bidding of a sounding and 
pretentious formula,—‘ Religious Equality,—which for the 
moment has impressed itself upon popular imagination as a 
principle of unquestionable and universal validity. 

I hold, then,—and, surely, not without reason,—that the 
work of a National Church will be as indispensable in the 
future, as in the past;—that it shows no signs as yet of 
becoming antiquated or obsolete. But ought the Church, 
which is doing the work, to remain therefore, as it is, 
established and endowed? With regard to the latter, it will 
suffice to say now, that all that the Church asks is, not to be 
deprived of the endowments which the piety of the past has 
bestowed upon her,—or, at any rate, of such share of them 
as can be proved to be rightfully hers,—until at least it can 
be shown that she has been false to her trust. If the work 
which she is doing needs still to be done, reason itself 
demands, that she shall be left undisturbed in the possession 
of the means of doing it. By all means let the distribution 
and the application of those endowments be searchingly 
inquired into and rigorously reformed, so as to.insure, that 
there shall be no waste of national resources in this highest 
and noblest sphere of national activity, but that all shall be 
made the very most of. But to divert those resources to lower 
objects,—to secularize, and so to degrade them ;—what could. 
that be but an act of high treason against the nation’s highest 
life,—for which remorse would certainly come at last, but 
come too late to repair the crime? 

And, once more, as to establishment, and the reasonableness 
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of it, so long as the work needs to be done, and the Church 
continues to do it ;—it seems to me absolutely impossible for 
the State, a positive dereliction of duty on the part of the 
State, to cut the ties which at present bind Church and State 
together ; throw up the reins; and bid her go her own way, 
whithersoever the ecclesiastics of the day, or even her clergy 
and laity combined, might choose to pilot her, I showed you 
last Sunday, how fatal, judging from the experience of the 
past, such a policy would be to the Church herself. But 
here, again, as in the case of endowment, while there is no 
room for destruction, there is ample room for reformation. 
Reforms, however, in this direction, have one very clear and 
decisive limit, which seems to me to be too often lost sight 
of by some of its more ardent advocates. It must never 
be forgotten, that that, which it is proposed to reform, is not 
a State-made concern, a creature of yesterday ; but isa Branch 
of the Church Catholick and Apostolick, and can therefore 
brook no alterations, that would break her connection with 
the past, or would tend to do violence to her position as a 
‘pillar and ground’ of Christian Truth. Within these limits 
there is large room for reform ;—reform in the direction both 
of freedom of thought and freedom of worship and more 
popular form of government: in the direction, also, of 
happier relations between Church and Dissent, such as should 
make intercommunion and interchange of pulpits possible, 
But to transgress these limits would be fatal. I, for one, who 
have no sympathy with sacerdotalism, would never consent 
to remain either the minister or the member of a Church,, 
whose continuity with the past had been broken, and which 
could no longer affiliate itself by history and doctrine and 
organization to the Primitive Church of Christ. There is 
something infinitely worse than disestablishment and dis- 
endowment : and that is treachery to Christ and to the Church 
‘which he purchased with his own blood.’ 

Bitterly, most bitterly, must we lament at the present time 
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the divisions between Christian and Christian. Woe to the 
man who deepens and exasperates them by ill-advised, evil- 
tempered speech! He, whether statesman or ecclesiastic, who 
could find a way to the reconciliation of Church and Dissent, 
so that all who ‘name the Name of Christ’ might be brigaded 
together in one great army of the Living God, would earn the 
love and reverence of the present, and the undying gratitude 
of the future. That way, so far as I can see, will never be 
(whatever some may fondly hope) by the path of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. Nothing but increased strife and 
bitterness can come by that path. Is there no other? 
‘Where no vision’—no clear insight and foresight—‘is, the 
people perisheth.’ 

Church-people do well to thank God for the spirit of zeal 
which has been poured out, of late years, upon the Church, 
and which has had the effect, amongst others, of covering the 
length and. breadth of the land with new or restored churches, 
whose beauty in many cases makes them almost worthy of the 
purpose for which they exist. ‘The sight of what has been 
already done may well fill us with hope, and animate our 
exertions, for the future. Let us most earnestly pray, that 
that zeal for the Church, which is too often stained and 
tarnished by the spirit of party and of sect, may be more and 
more converted into pure zeal for God and His Truth, and for 
the service of men as men. This will at least help to pre- 
pare our hearts for that reconciliation of Christian to Christian, 
which all true lovers of their country and of humanity must 
most earnestly and devoutly long for. ‘Then perhaps, in some 
unexpected hour, the ‘vision,’ the faculty divine, will yet come, 
ere it be too late; so that ‘the people perish’ not. 

Come what may to Church and State, the Kingdom of God 
abideth, and is the one everlasting unchanging fact, which 
must be reckoned with. Jehovah, the Eternal, still reigneth, 
though the world forget or deny Him. Would that our states- 
men and. our politicians, on whatever side they range them- 
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selves in this great pending controversy; may ever speak and 
act in the recollection of that fact and of the tremendous 
personal and national responsibility involved in it! The 
result of the controversy, whatever it be, will be tried ulti- 
mately by the laws of that eternal Kingdom,—not by any 
lower earthly tribunal ;—-and will be pronounced wise and 
just, or false and foolish and injurious, according as it obeys 
or runs counter to those laws :—obeys,—to the future peace 
and prosperity of our own dear England :—runs counter,— 
with sorrow and disaster, calamity and degradation, as the 
inevitable issue. 


THe Cliy OF. Gor: 


REVELATION xxl. 24. 
The nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light of it. 


Revised Version: 


The nations shall walk amidst the light thereof. Or,—The nations shall 
walk by the light of it. (See margin of the Revised Version.) 


(Movember 27th, 1887.) 


: HE CITY OF GOD’: this is the subject about which I 

have undertaken to speak to you, friends and brothers, 
this afternoon. It is a very great subject, and as difficult as it 
is great. It seems, at first, as if this City of God must be far 
away from us ;—far above, in some remote and inaccessible 
heaven,—or far off in the dim and distant future ;—having 
nothing to do with this present life, its conflicts and its cares. 
But St. John did not think so. For it is of this City of God 
that he wrote: ‘The nations shall walk by the light of it.’ 

Our service of this afternoon, in psalm and lesson, anthem 
and hymn, is enough by itself to indicate how large is the place 
in sacred literature, both of the Jewish and of the Christian 
Church, that is occupied by the thought of the City of God. 
It is enough, too, to show the growth, expansion, and develop- 
ment of the thought. The City of God, as it appeared to the 
writer of the forty-sixth and forty-eighth Psalms, is the Jerusalem 
of the good. King Hezekiah’s reign ;—the Jerusalem, whose 
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marvellous deliverance from the sword of the Assyrian invader 
was commemorated by a cotemporary burst of patriotic song, of 
which these two psalms of our service are noble specimens. 
But the City of God, in the vision of St. John, is no longer the 
literal Jerusalem. The city which had crucified the Christ had 
long ago ceased to be the witness to the Living God, which the 
Jerusalem of Hezekiah’s reign, in that hour of unexpected 
deliverance, emphatically was. The vision of St. John is of a 
new and ideal Jerusalem, ‘ descending out of heaven from God, 
having the glory of God.’ And upon this magnificent vision 
Christian thought ever since has eagerly fastened,—interpreting 
it, age after age, in various ways, according to the dangers and 
necessities of the age, but always as a vision of hope and 
comfort, and as a pledge of the final triumph of the Kingdom 
of God. 

One of the greatest works of Christian antiquity,—a work to 
be reckoned, some say, ‘among the few greatest books of all 
time,’—has this ‘City of God’ for its theme. . Great as the 
work itself is, the events which gave the impulse to its writing 
were greater still. More than fourteen hundred years ago, in 
the year of our Lord 410, Rome, the Empire-city of the world, 
was stormed and plundered by the Goths under King Alaric. 
The catastrophe shook the civilized world of the day from 
centre to circumference. Men’s hearts, Christian as well as 
Pagan, failed them for fear, as they contemplated the possibility 
of a speedy dissolution of that great fabric of law and order, 
which had lasted so long and had achieved so much for 
society ard for the world. It was in the midst of the turmoil 
and anxiety and gloomy anticipations produced by this event, 
that Augustine began to write his immortal work ;—a work, which 
has been described as ‘the first real effort to produce a philo- 
sophy of history’; but which, in the intention of its author, 
was simply a very earnest effort to present Christianity, in an 
attractive and convincing shape, to Roman minds cultivated 
and intelligent, but prejudiced against it through fear of its 
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social and political effects, and unable to reconcile its ascend- 
ency with the interests of Rome as mistress of the world. As 
he contemplated the ruins of Rome’s greatness, and felt, in 
common with the whole thinking world at the crisis, the in- 
stability of all human institutions, even the strongest and most 
durable,—there hovered before his mind, over those ruins, the 
splendid vision of the City of God, ‘coming down out of 
heaven from God, having the glory of God.’ In his view, the 
promise of the future lay with the Christian Church : and the 
event showed that it did. The old social system was crumb- 
ling away on all sides; but in its place he seemed to see a 
pure Christendom arising. And a Christendom did arise; and 
the Christian Church did come victorious out of its death 
struggle with the barbarous races that overran and stamped 
. the life out of the dying Roman world. And yet, as the 
centuries ran their course, the vision of John remained still 
unfulfilled ; and the interpretation even of an Augustine had not 
exhausted it. A corrupt Christendom,—a Church forgetful of her 
Divine Master and His commission ;—this was no ‘City of 
God,’ ‘ by the light’ of which ‘the nations’ could ‘ walk.’ 

It is sufficient to cite Augustine’s great work, both as evidence 
of the fascination which this thought of the City of God exer- 
cises upon reflecting minds, and as an instance of the variety 
of ways in which the generations, each in its turn, endeavour 
to give shape and form to the thought,—each, under the pressure 
of its own peculiar burden of need or perplexity. Each inter- 
pretation, in turn, has its value :—none is final. If, in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century, we try to grasp it once 
more and present it clearly to our minds, we do so under the 
full conviction, both that any glimpse of that City must be 
precious, and that every glimpse in turn, however helpful, must 
necessarily be only partial and most incomplete. 

The side from which I propose to approach the subject this 
afternoon, is that suggested by our text,—‘The nations shall 
walk by the hight of it.’ By ‘nations’ we must understand, I 
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should suppose, not individual men ‘and women, however 
numerous, but those organized groups or collections of indi- 
viduals, which we call ‘nations.’ Individual souls, indeed, can 
and do and must walk in the light of the City of God. The 
hymn which we sang a few minutes ago, and the hymn which 
we shall be singing a few minutes hence, are examples, and 
very beautiful examples, of the way in which the light of the 
City of God.can be thrown upon the individual life, as an aid 
to our walk with God through this present world. Such lines 
as these, for instance,—what are they but light from the City 
of God upon the soul’s daily path, through earth, towards 


heaven ? 
‘The gates of pearl ave there 
In penitential tears : 
Bright as a jewel rare 
Each saintly grace appears ; 
We track the path saints trod of old, 
And lo! the pavement is of gold!’ 


Or these ? 
‘ Thus they march, the pillar leading, 


Light by night, and shade by day, 
Daily on the manna feeding, 
Which He gives them when they pray.’ 


We cannot too earnestly insist upon the necessity that is laid 
on each one of us, to walk daily, in this simple practical way, 
by the light of the City of God. But it was not of this indi- 
vidual experience that St. John was thinking, when he wrote: 
‘ The nations shall walk by the light of it.’ 

The City of God, brethren, I need hardly say, is not, and 
never was, a material structure of stone and timber. Even 
the Psalmist’s ‘city of the great king’ was not the material 
Jerusalem of brick or stone, but the Polity, the Society, 
which had its home therein. Augustine’s City of God was 
the Christian Community, scattered throughout the world, 
tied to no place, united by purely spiritual bonds. St. John’s 
‘City of God’ declares at once its immaterial and incorporeal 
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nature by the simple impossibility of constructing it. The 
City of which it is said—‘ The length and the breadth and 
the height of it are equal,’-—is no city made, or ever to be 
made, with human hands. Its ‘architect and builder,’ its 
‘designer and constructor,’—as another of the sacred writers 
tells us,—‘is God.’ And as the architect is, so must His work 
be. If we would think, as truly as we may in these last 
days, of that City which descends out of heaven from God, 
we must think of it as the action of a multitude of combined 
unseen forces, proceeding ever from God, and acting ever 
upon human society, to purify, elevate, and regenerate it. 
Viewed thus, the idea of the ‘ City of God’ runs up into that 
of the ‘Kingdom of God’ ;—only with this distinction, that, 
when we speak of the Czy of God, we are thinking of God’s 
kingly rule and government of His universe, in so far as it 
is aimed specially at the construction of a perfected human 
society, from which all the evils which at present afflict society 
shall be for ever banished. 

See now, dear brethren, of what vast practical importance 
this faith in the City of God is! Is there, indeed, such an 
ideal of human society, stored up as it were from all 
eternity in heaven, and by slow degrees descending upon 
earth in order to establish itself there? Does God, indeed, 
care for men ;—not only as so many individual immortal souls, 
His children, whom He is seeking to reconcile and restore to 
Himself, and to make heirs of an eternal salvation beyond 
death ; but as gathered together into families and nations,— 
members of a Socre¢y, which is capable of reflecting a Divine 
ideal, and which is under His constant, unremitting, unre- 
lenting discipline, with a view to this blessed result? Upon 
our answer to these questions,—according as it is an answer of 
faith, or an answer of doubt, or an answer of unbelief,—will 
turn all our thoughts about God, and all our hopes for men, 
and all our efforts to elevate and ameliorate the society, of 
which we ourselves are individually members. We can work 
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‘with a will for our brother-men, if we may be allowed to 
think of ourselves as workers together with God. If not,— 
sooner or later, the hands will inevitably hang down, and the 
knees grow feeble. The frequent disappointments of the work 
will depress, provoke, or even embitter us. At last we shall 
fold our hands in despair, and leave the stone, so often rolled 
‘(as we thought) almost to the crest of the hill, to thunder down 
unheeded into the valley beneath. 

Let us, then, settle it firmly in our minds, that there is, as 
most assuredly there is, such a City of God; and let us strive 
earnestly, not merely as individual souls, but as members of a 
Society, to ‘walk in the light of it.’ It remains only for us to very 
briefly consider what this walking in the light of it will mean. 

It is an immense thing, an immense step gained, when we 
have come to believe in the ‘Kingdom of God’ and in the 
‘City of God’;—to believe, that is, that God is actually govern- 
ing the world which He has made, and that men and nations 
are responsible to Him,—are being ruled, and will be judged, by 
Him. But as a guide to action, and in order that we may 
‘walk in the light’ of the faith, it is necessary that we should 
have some clear notion as to the nature of this eternal King- 
dom or City of the Living God,—what it aims at, and how it 
seeks to accomplish its aim. Now its aim, unquestionably, is 
righteousness: not happiness first, but, first and last, righteous- 
ness ; and, through righteousness, blessedness ; the blessedness 
of the whole human creation, through the only possible road 
to blessedness, righteousness ;—the reconciliation of man’s will 
to God’s most holy and perfect will,—the glad homage and sub- 

jection of all men to God. It is most true, that Love is 
‘ Creation’s final law.’ But, that Love, from the very nature 
of the case, can only gain love’s object, the happiness of the 
beloved, through making them righteous. There is no other 
way, And, because there is no other way, the Love must often 
-employ sternest methods of discipline, coercion, and chastise- 
ment, in order to gain its object ; and zw7// employ them, just 
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because it is Love. ‘Infinite Pity,’—so wrote one of the 
wisest of this century,—‘ Infinite Pity, but infinite rigour of 
Law ;—'tis so, that the world is made.’ And it needs no length- 
ened experience of life, and no very extensive knowledge of 
history, to see that even so it is,—to see both the infinite pity, 
and the infinite rigour, busily at work, in order to bring in— 
righteousness. 

It is something,—it, at least, helps to put us in the right way 
of thinking about the Kingdom and the City of God,—if we 
grasp firmly this idea of righteousness, as the aim of all God’s 
dealings with men, both as individuals and as nations. But 
this, by itself, is too vast and vague ;—it needs limitation and 
definition, ere we can ‘ walk,’ with open eyes and vigorous steps, 
‘by the light of it.’ Now, in order that we may gain what we 
want for practical guidance, let us think for a moment what the 
effect will be upon any society, in proportion as the righteous- 
ness of God,—the righteousness which God is seeking to plant 
in the hearts of men and in societies of men,—gains ground 
and gets established within it. Of course, one effect will 
be the diminution, and gradual disappearance, of what we call 
‘vice’ and ‘crime.’ Another will be the expulsion of ignorance, 
and the diffusion of knowledge :—as the prophet said of old, 
‘My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.’ Another 
will be the reconciliation of class to class,—the recognition of 
the claim which man has upon his brother man,—a growing 
tendency, in each individual member of the society, to think 
rather of his duties than of his rights. ‘To these undoubted 
fruits and forms of righteousness it is unnecessary to add 
others ; for these are enough to guide us in our endeavours to 
‘walk in the light of’ the City of God, and to labour for its 
realization amongst ourselves. Every earnest endeavour to 
stem and roll back the tide of vice,—drunkenness, gambling, 
impurity, or whatever it be;—every earnest endeavour to uproot 
the causes of crime,—to extend the boundaries of knowledge,— 
to unite class to class, and man to man,—to make the conditions 
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of life more favourable to virtue and therefore to happiness ;— 
all these, and many more such, may be gathered into one, as 
being part of the great and noble task, which is imposed upon 
us all, to ‘walk in the light of the City of God,’ and to promote 
the descent of that city, ‘out of heaven,’ upon earth. Whether 
the thoughts of the workers centre in that City of God, for 
comfort and strength and inspiration, or not,—this is the meaning 
of their work: and, whether they know it or not, workers 
together with God they are. 


THE TRUE UNIONISM. 


I. CORINTHIANS xii. 19, 20. 


If they were all one member, where were the body? But now are they 
many members, yet but one body. 


(Movember 9th, 1890.) 


E have heard much of late about ‘ Unionism’ ;—about 
Unionism, ‘ old’ and ‘new’ ;—an old Unionism, with 

which we have long been familiar,—and a new Unionism, 
between which and the old there are points of manifest 
difference as well as similarity. As an outsider, I am bound 
to speak on such a subject with diffidence and under correc- 
tion, and particularly in the presence of many whose acquaint- 
ance with the matter is much closer and more exact than 
mine can possibly be. But I think I shall not be far wrong 
in saying, that, whilst the object of the two is the same,— 
namely, the organization of Labour, to resist the encroach- 
ments of Capital, and to secure an adequate wage for the 
labourer,—there is a very considerable and a very important 
difference in the methods by which this common object is 
striven after by the two. And this difference of method, if I 
do not misjudge it, lies mainly in this, that, whilst the old 
Unionism leans solely upon the concerted action of its members 
to gradually achieve its object, the new Unionism urges 
recourse to legislation, in order to hasten the march of events 
and bring in more rapidly the ‘good time,’ which is always 
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‘coming,’ but which always seems so slow to come. The 
treatment of the ‘eight hours’ day’ question is a good illus- 
tration of this difference of method. The new Unionism 
would enforce such an eight hours’ day by legislation 
in all trades alike; whilst the old Unionism would leave 
the question to be settled between employers and employed, 
according to the various requirements of the different 
trades of the country,—trusting to the strength of its own 
organizations to secure in each trade the best possible terms 
for the labourers. 

Pondering, as a deeply interested spectator, the points of 
difference and of likeness between the old Unionism and the 
new, along with all the labour troubles and trade disputes of 
which the last twelve months have been so prolific,—one 
begins to ask. oneself, whether all the conditions of the great 
standing controversy between Labour and Capital are rightly 
understood and fully acknowledged by both parties. Because, 
until this is done, there can be no solid and durable peace,— 
there can only be at most a hollow, fugitive truce,—between 
the two. By these ‘conditions’ I do not mean merely 
economic conditions ;—such, for instance, as the danger of 
driving Capital out of the country or checking its accumula- 
tion, if the demands and pretensions of Labour are pushed 
too far. That there are such economic conditions, I have no 
manner of doubt. Neither can I doubt that any violation of 
them would at once call out proof of their existence, and 
would be followed by disastrous consequences. But these 
economic conditions are exceedingly subtle, exceedingly hard 
to define: and until they have actually proved their existence 
by the results of their violation, there will always be a tendency, 
on the one side to exaggerate their importance, on the other 
to minimise and depreciate it. The possibility of the exporta- 
tion of Capital is a case in point. How easy it is for Capital 
to threaten it! how hard for Labour to believe that there is 


any reality in the threat ! 
R 2 
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Be this as it may, at any rate this is not the place in which 
to discuss, and this is not the day on which to discuss, the 
purely economic conditions of the great Labour and Capital 
problem. But there are other conditions of the problem, for 
the discussion of which this day and this place are most fitting 
and appropriate. ‘There are moral and religious conditions of - 
the problem, which are every bit as real as the economic ; 
which are just as liable to be forgotten and ignored, and even 
much more so; and the violation of which is even more preg- 
nant with disaster to those who are guilty of it. The ‘ Union- 
ism’ which would be ‘true,’ must conform to these conditions: 
—otherwise it will miss its mark, and will ultimately bring 
evil, not good,—hurt, not help,—to its adherents. This is the 
subject about which I wish to speak to you for a little while 
this afternoon. 

It is universally admitted now, that to attempt to construct 
a science,—whether called ‘Economics,’ or called ‘ Political 
Economy,’—in which there figures an abstract ‘economic 
man,’ who is absolutely self-centred, ‘who is under no ethical 
influences, and who pursues pecuniary gain warily and ener- 
getically but mechanically and selfishly,’—is, unless the greatest 
care is taken, utterly futile, deceptive, and misleading. If we 
would deal with realities, and not with mere counters, when 
we speak of Labour and Capital, we must never forget, that 
these abstractions represent human beings, living souls, each 
with his own environment, which is not material only, but 
spiritual also, We must never forget either, that each of these 
human beings, so far from being an isolated unit, is a member 
of a body, a society,—national, universal ;—a society, too, 
which, equally with each individual soul, is under law, under 
government,—Divine Law, Divine Government. This is the 
radical, fundamental fact of the situation, which is far too often 
ignored, and treated as non-existent ; whereas it really domin- 
ates all human action, all social movement,—and, whether we 
like it or not, must be reckoned with, 
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The Holy Scriptures name this, of which I speak, the 
‘Kingdom of God.’ They affirm with one voice, first and 
last, that God is the actual sovereign ruler of this world of 
ours,—that men and nations are under His government,—and 
that His government, shrouded in mystery as it often is, is 
always wise, just, and true. Though ‘clouds and darkness be 
round about Him ;’ yet,—so they affirm,—‘ righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his seat.’ That is to say, 
though we cannot always trace with our feeble faculties the 
methods and equities of His rule, yet we are sure that that 
tule of His is always equitable, always just, always working 
righteously in order to establish righteousness on His earth. 
And in the faith of this all-just, almighty rule of God, they call 
upon the whole world to rejoice. ‘The Lord is King,’—say 
they,—‘ the earth may be glad thereof; yea, the multitude of 
the isles may be glad thereof.’ And when our Lord Jesus 
Christ came upon earth, He took up again, and repeated in 
still firmer, loftier tones, the old message of the prophets of 
Israel ;—proclaiming ‘the Gospel of the Kingdom of God,’ 
and bidding the whole round world rejoice to know, that the 
Kingdom of God is a Fatherly Kingdom, and that, however 
stern and inexorable its discipline, it is Love, the love of a 
righteous Father, that is the soul of it all. 

This Kingdom of God,—this which ethical writers call 
‘God’s moral government of men,’—presides over all 
human affairs,—individual, social, national ; and is the ultimate 
fact with which we all have to reckon. St. Paul’s statement 
of its nature,—‘Be not deceived: God is not mocked ; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,’—is as 
applicable to nations and societies, as to the individual life. 
Sometimes we endeavour to escape from the pressure and even 
the terror of this tremendous fact by relegating the operation 
of it to the world beyond death. To ‘see the Kingdom of 
God,’—to ‘ enter into the Kingdom of God,’—is supposed to 
mean only ‘going to heaven,’ when we die. Sometimes we 
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endeavour to escape from it by drawing an imaginary line of 
separation between individual action and social or political 
action ; holding the individual actor to be liable for his actions 
to the judgment of God, either now or hereafter, but fancying 
that states and societies are under no responsibility to that 
Divine Tribunal. The saying which comes to us from the 
sister Isle,—‘ Religion from Rome, politics from home,’—is an 
instance of this delusive attempt to exempt one section of 
human life, whatever it be, from the operation of the Kingdom 
of God. And again, sometimes we endeavour to escape from 
it by a point-blank denial of its existence. ‘What is this 
Kingdom of God ?’ we say to ourselves :—‘ where is it ?>—we 
see it not :—surely it is but a figment or phantom of the past, 
-which has disappeared in the light of modern science.’ And 
yet amongst even the most advanced thinkers of our time, 
who cannot bring themselves to confess the Kingdom of God, 
there are those who find themselves compelled by the witness 
of history and the witness of their own experience to acknow- 
ledge at least a ‘stream of tendency making for righteousness,’ 
which is surely only a new and feeble name for the just rule of 
the Living God. 

This witness of experience to the Kingdom of God is 
within the reach of every one of us. It is impossible for us 
to take many steps through life without discovering, that we 
cannot do just as we like,—that we are under discipline, under 
government,—that, if we sin, we suffer,—if we play the fool, 
sooner or later we smart for it. If we will allow the light of 
the Gospel of Christ to fall upon our lives, we gradually learn 
to see in this discipline, which thus hedges us in on every 
side, God’s fatherly education of us,—a training for a better, 
nobler life beyond this. Neither is the witness of history to 
the same Kingdom of God, on the large scale of its operations, 
altogether beyond the scope of our observation and know- 
ledge. Within the last thirty years things have happened in 
the great world around, in which it seemed to me, both at the 
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time and ever since, impossible not to trace the manifest 
working of the Kingdom of God. Most true are the lines, 
the first germ of which can be traced back to the Greek 
poetry of more than twenty centuries ago ;— 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small : 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all.’ 


This consciousness of a Divine Government is old as the 
human race. Wherever man is, there, dim or clear, is the 
sense of it. It colours the literature of Greece and Rome, 
though not (I need hardly say) to anything like the extent or 
the depth, to which it has coloured the literature of the 
Hebrew Race. It was the special mission of Israel to imbibe 
the truth as to the Kingdom of God and to proclaim it before 
the nations. - Gradually, little by little, ‘at sundry times and 
in divers manners,’ the great lesson was learned :—first, the 
unity of the Government,—then, its fixity and unchangeable- 
ness,—then, its grace and righteousness,—until, at last, ‘when 
the fulness of the time was come,’ it could be proclaimed by 
the lips of the Son of Man as essentially Fatherly,—a Father’s 
wise and just and strong rule over those who amongst them- 
selves are brothers. The light which showed the Fatherliness 
of the Kingdom, showed also, as a necessary corollary, the 
Brotherhood that subsists between the subjects. The King- 
dom of God our Father, the Brotherhood of men,—these are 
the ultimate Facts, which every social or political movement 
must take account of and conform itself to. Otherwise 
it will be stamped with failure from the very outset. And 
these, therefore, are the Facts, with which the ‘ Unionism’ 
that would be ‘true’ must correspond, and to which it must 
ever square both its aims and its methods. 

Tried by this test, who will say that the record of the trade 
disputes of the last twelve months is a satisfactory record ? 
Employers and employed, unionist and non-unionist,—where 
has been the recognition of the common human brotherhood 
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that unites them all? And then, as to the just, stern, inflexible 
Kingdom of God, which must needs be the background of all 
our thinking and all our acting, whether as individuals or in 
combination,—-how can we square with it aught that savours 
of violence or intimidation? And do we not begin already to 
discern the evil fruits of the violation of those moral condi- 
tions, in conformity with which all social problems, and not 
least the Capital and Labour problem, can alone find their 
solution,—not merely in the widely prevailing feeling of un- 
settlement and apprehension, but in many other signs of the 
times ; for instance, in the intelligence, which has come within 
the last few days from the London Docks, as to the difficulty, 
and more than difficulty, which the leaders of the employed are 
now experiencing in the guidance of those, whom it is their 
office and duty to guide, and to guide wisely and justly ? 
Ever the law holds good :—‘Sow the wind,‘ and reap the 
whirlwind ’ ;—‘ Take the sword, and perish with the sword.’ 
Once relegate conscience and reason to the background, in 
order that passion and prejudice may have their swing; and 
the appeal to the true arbiters of human action, when it has 
to be made again, will ever fall, at least at first, on dull and 
unheeding ears. 

Here, in Leicester, we have been singularly free from 
serious Labour and Capital troubles for some years, and 
I most heartily thank God for it. God grant it may 
continue to be so for years to come! Surely, if difficulties 
should arise, it cannot be impossible to meet and avert them. 
The resources of Christian civilization are not exhausted. 
Boards of Arbitration,—Councils of Conciliation ;—surely 
these may do something for us. And failing these, or in the 
absence of these, much may be expected from the application 
of some system of co-operative labour, such as is now being 
tried, with good prospect of success, at the London Docks. 
It matters not, what the particular form of solution of the 
great Labour and Capital problem that is ultimately adopted 
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shall be :—it matters only that the solution be sought in 
conformity with the two great governing conditions,—the 
Kingdom of God, the brotherhood of men. And as to this 
second of these two conditions, believe me, my brothers, 
there is no solid and lasting foundation of human brotherhood, 
save that one divine foundation, which stands in the fact of 
the Fatherhood of God, revealed and sealed, once and for 
ever, by the Cross of Christ. The moment we go about to 
invent brotherhoods of our own devising,—not in confessed 
conformity with, but practically in open defiance of, the one 
Human Brotherhood,—all is sure to go wrong. Your new- 
born, your new-fangled, Fraternity may end anywhere ;—may 
end, as the French pattern of a century ago did, in blood and 
tyranny. 

And now, .in conclusion, let me say one word about the 
Leicester Working Men’s College, to whose students 
I am speaking this afternoon. It is an Institution, which 
now for more than a quarter of a century has held out 
a helping hand to the working classes of Leicester. At first 
its special mission was to help those, whose education had for 
various reasons been grievously neglected in their early years, 
and who were finding themselves in consequence heavily 
weighted and handicapped in the race of life. Gradually, as 
education has spread, the Working Men’s College has occupied 
a larger field and has been ministering now these many years 
to the higher educational wants of the community. But there 
is still no work, in which it takes so great delight, as that of 
lifting the most ignorant out of their ignorance, and setting 
them on the upward path of self-improvement. 

The Working Men’s College is an Educational Institution, 
which is open to all who have reached the age of manhood, 
whatever their social position may be, and whatever their 
opinions, political or religious. It deals out what I may be 
allowed to call very good pennyworths of knowledge to all 
who care to apply for them ;—knowledge of many kinds,—on 
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the Sundays, knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; on the week- 
days knowledge of secular subjects, both elementary and 
advanced, including language, literature, science, and much 
else that is either interesting in itself or useful in its practical 
applications. 

It is an Educational Institution, of whose advantages many 
thousands of working men have availed themselves. But it 
is also much more than a mere Educational Institution. It is 
founded upon, it should ever be inspired by, the confession of 
that human brotherhood, about which I have been speaking 
to you this afternoon. Its motto is,—‘Sirs, ye are brethren.’ 
And in the confession of that human brotherhood there is 
involved also—(we make no secret of it; we glory in it)—the 
confession of the Fatherly Kingdom of God. And because 
this is so,—in a measure at least, though not to the full extent 
of our hopes and aims,—the Working Men’s College has come 
to be, to many of its members, not merely a School of sound 
learning, but a Home. They have found ¢hemselves there,— 
their true selves; and, in consequence, they have learned, not 
merely to value it for its advantages, but to love it for its 
own sake. Removed by force of circumstances to a distance 
from us,—it may be across the broad Atlantic, or even to the 
other side of the globe,—they have still cherished, gratefully 
and affectionately, the memory of it. From time to time, 
words of encouragement, coming to us from them, strengthen 
the hands of the present workers in the good work. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIALISM: 


ACTS ii. 44. 
All that believed were together, and had all things common. 


(October 25th, 1889.) 


ee Sa eLY the first thing that needs to be done in 

discussing such a subject as this is to make sure of the 
terms which must be employed. No useful discussion of ‘The 
Church and Socialism’ is possible, until an agreement has 
been come to as to what is to be understood by the word 
‘Socialism.’ 

It will help to clear the ground, if we begin by detaching 
from the essential idea of Socialism some notions, which in the 
popular mind are closely connected with it, but which are not 
really any necessary part of the thing itself. Socialism is not 
necessarily atheistic, or materialistic, or even unreligious ; 
although individual socialistic writers may hold such views 
and give expression to them. When, for instance, the author 
of ‘The Historical Basis of Socialism in England’ speaks of 
‘our fundamentally animal nature,’ the apparent materialism of 
his language must not be charged upon his subject. The 
‘Christian Socialism’ (as it was styled) with which the 
honoured names of Maurice and Kingsley were identified forty 


1 Read, by request of Bishop Magee, at the Peterborough Diocesan 
Conference, held in Leicester on October 24th and 25th, 1889. 
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years ago, and the much more recent movements of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches of Germany in a similar 
direction,—these are enough of themselves to prove that 
Socialism, rightly understood, has no necessary connection 
with irreligion and unbelief. 

Again, Socialism is not necessarily communistic, or sub- 
versive of the Divinely-ordained family-organization of society, 
—whatever may be the views of individual socialists in this 
respect. When the author already quoted writes: ‘It is the 
same with the family :—¢/a/, in the German-Christian sense of 
marriage for life and responsibility of the parents for the 
children born in wedlock, is almost at an end even now :—the 
socialist tendencies are clearly developing themselves, and the 
next stage in the history of the human race must be a widely 
extended communism’ :—the discredit of such language, which 
is as false in fact as it is evil in principle, belongs to himself 
alone, and cannot in fairness be saddled upon Socialism, as 
expressing an essential part of its idea. 

And again, Socialism is not necessarily revolutionary in its 
methods, any more than it is necessarily materialistic or com- 
munistic in its idea. True; it counts among its adherents 
those who are the advocates of such revolutionary methods, 
just as it counts also among its adherents some who would 
abolish marriage and who detest religion. It is easy enough 
to denounce it in its materialistic, communistic, and revolution- 
ary forms; but in order to combat its errors successfully, and 
to ascertain what ought to be the attitude of the Christian 
Church towards it, it must be taken at its best, not at its 
worst,—its essential idea detached from all non-essential 
adjuncts and accretions. 

Considered, then, in its best, highest, and most philosophic 
form, Socialism is neither communistic, nor atheistic, nor 
revolutionary. It has no new or special teaching on the 
subject, either of marriage, or of the relation of the sexes, or of 
religion. It is purely economic : its one aim is a better, more 
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equal, more equitable distribution of the wealth (in the largest 
sense of the word ‘ wealth’) of society: and, for the attainment 
of its ideal, it looks to the operation of natural social forces, 
slowly developing a new and better order of things. It urges, 
that the existing economic organization of society, in which the 
representatives of the instruments of production,—land, 
labour, and capital,—are in perpetual conflict, under the 
sway of free and unbridled competition, is of comparatively 
modern date, and has no claim whatever to be accepted as a 
part of the eternal order of society. It denounces, with great 
force and justice, the evils that have arisen and still arise out 
of it ;—more particularly, the depressed condition of by far the 
most numerous class of all, namely, those who are dependent 
for subsistence upon the wages of labour. And it points hope- 
fully here in England to what it believes to be indications of 
the advent of a higher and better Social Order. For instance, 
it claims our Poor Law System as socialistic in principle, 
inasmuch as it interferes legislatively with the distribution of 
wealth in the interest of the poorest, taking from the better-off 
to give to the worse-off. It claims much of the legislation of 
recent years as socialistic ;—for example, that which relates to 
the employment of labour in factories and workshops, to the 
tenure of land in Ireland, to compulsory education, to the 
liability of employers, and so forth; on the ground that such 
legislation interferes with the relations of labour, land, and 
capital, as established under a system of free competition, and 
thus modifies the distribution of wealth ; and by so doing pro- 
ceeds on lines which are strictly in accordance with the 
principles of Socialism. Further, it points to features in the 
present situation, which it interprets as symptoms of an 
approaching collapse of the existing Economic Order. And 
last of -all, it takes note of the obvious tendencies, constantly 
growing and extending, towards production and distribution on 
the largest possible scale. Whence it infers the possibility, and 
(in due course) the advent, of a system of State-organization 
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and State-control of all production and all distribution, brought 
about, not by revolutionary violence, but by natural and 
orderly development. 

Out of all these things, and others of-a similar character, 
Socialism augurs, and looks hopefully forward to, the realization 
' of its Ideal; namely, a new Economic Order of Society, in 
which production and distribution shall be managed by all in 
the interest of all; in which each individual shall get his night 
and reasonable share of the products of the labour of all; 
and in which there shall be no wealth and no poverty. 

Such (if I am not mistaken) is the Socialism, as to which we 
have to consider, what the duty of the Christian Church is in 
relation to it. Here, again, it is necessary to define our terms. 
When we speak of ‘The Church and Socialism,’—I can only 
understand by the ‘ Church,’ Christian thought and Christian 
action ; thought and action looking to Christ for guidance and 
inspiration. And the question which is before us for discussion, 
is this :—‘ What is our duty, collectively and individually, as 
members of the Christian Church,— that is, as those who re- 
cognize the teaching and example of Christ as our standard of 
thought and action,—towards Socialism, as defined in what 
has been already said? What ought we to think about it? 
What action ought we to take, if any, in reference to it ?’ 

As Church-people, discussing Socialism, it is impossible for us 
to forget that very early passsage in the history of the Christian 
Church, of which the description is this :—‘ All that believed 
were together, and had all things common, and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every 
man had need :’—‘ The multitude of them that believed were 
of one heart, and of one soul ; neither said any of them, that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own, but they 
had all things common.’ If ever there was an experiment in 
the direction of Socialism, this surely was one. We know 
that the experiment was purely voluntary, not compulsory ; and 
that it was not persisted in, For reasons, not explained, it 
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fell through ; and no further attempt was afterwards made, so 
far as we know, by the Authorities of the Primitive Church to 
interfere with the institution of private poverty, and to deal in 
a socialistic way with the problems presented by the unequal 
distribution of wealth. But the mere fact of the existence of 
the record of such an experiment on the pages of Holy 
Scripture is enough of itself to conciliate our attention, and to 
constrain us to give a respectful, if not a sympathetic, hearing 
to the philosophic Socialism of to-day. 

That hearing will be not merely respectful, but sympathetic 
also, so long as our attention is directed by socialist writers to 
the wrongs and evils involved in the existing organization of 
society in reference to the production and distribution of 
wealth. I need not enlarge upon those evils :—they are patent 
and notorious, But I may be permitted to instance two, which 
come home to us with great force here in Leicester. One is 
the uncertainty of employment for the labourer,—an uncer- 
tainty, which the ever increasing pressure of competition, 
compelling the employer to work only ‘to order,’ tends to 
make ever more fitful and uncertain. And the other is the 
difficulty which men find, as they advance in life, in obtaining 
employment ; so that at forty, when brain and strength are at 
their best, a man is liable to be regarded as ‘past work,’ and 
his place is supplied by younger eyes and nimbler fingers. 
What is to be thought of an economic organization of society 
which produces such results as these? And can we, as mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, deny our sympathy to Socialism, 
both in its exposure and denunciation of the evils, and in its 
longing and in its efforts to counteract and remove them ? 

The solidarity of Society is such, that whatever is evil for 
one class must be evil also for the rest. If the labourers 
suffer from the present economic organization of society, we 
may depend upon it that the employers suffer also, in ways as 
real though less obvious ; and that the interest of all demands 
a remedy. But when it comes to the question of remedy, 
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what a problem is presented to us! how gigantic! how at the 
present insoluble! I must keep close to our subject, however, 
—‘ The Church and Socialism.’ If, as followers of Christ, we 
are bound to extend our sympathy to Socialism, for certain 
reasons and up to a certain point, that sympathy must never 
be allowed to degenerate into an unthinking weakness, which 
in the guise of philanthropy does untold harm to the cause 
which it espouses. Whilst we extend our sympathy to 
Socialism in its scathing exposure of existing evils and its 
longings to amend them, we are equally bound, as servants of 
Christ, to apply all possible rigour of thought and observation 
and experience to its theories, and to detect their mistakes 
and their fallacies. 

Amongst the fallacies of Socialism I should count its treat- 
ment of what socialist writers call ‘surplus value.’ This, 
however, is a question for Economists to discuss. It lies 
outside the wording of our subject—‘The Church and 
Socialism.’ It is more to our present purpose to note the 
mistakes of Socialism; amongst which I reckon, as vital and 
fundamental, a false, or at least a most imperfect, estimate of 
human nature. Even where Socialism is not directly antagon- 
istic to religion, it at any rate passes it by as a thing of no 
account and no importance in the organization of Society. 
And yet it is beyond all question, that our views of human 
society, here and now, will be profoundly affected, according 
as we believe that human nature is fundamentally animal, or 
fundamentally spiritual ; according as we believe that ‘man’s 
life consisteth in the abundance of the things which he posses- 
seth,’ or that ‘man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ For views of 
human nature and human life, so diametrically opposed as 
these, there cannot be one and the same ideal of human 
Society. It is part of the mission of the Christian Church to 
bear witness to man’s fundamentally spiritual nature as ‘the 
offspring of God,’ and to demand that all social questions shall 
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be discussed in the light of this truth: and, therefore, at this 
point it must necessarily come into conflict with Socialism, as 
at least ignoring the essential spirituality of human nature, 
even where it does not-positively deny it. At this point, then, 
sympathy with Socialism, in its exposure and denunciation of 
existing social evils, must pass over into direct conflict. Not 
on socialistic principles can the regeneration of society ever be 
accomplished. 

But the Christian Church does not discharge its duty 
towards Socialism merely by extending so much sympathy at 
one point and applying so much criticism at another. 
Socialism may be regarded as a fierce and angry protest 
against the selfishness of property. Hence its famous dictum, 
‘Property is robbery.’ In the view of the Christian Church, 
property is not robbery ; but property is a trust, a responsibility, 
a moral danger to the possessor until the stewardship is fully 
recognized and diligently acted upon. It is not the amount of 
the property that constitutes it a trust. Be the amount small 
or great, it is essentially a trust, not an ownership, and must 
be used accordingly; though, undoubtedly, the larger the 
amount, the greater is the responsibility. This is the Christian 
doctrine of property: and had the Church always faithfully 
proclaimed it and acted upon it, she would come with cleaner 
hands now into the conflict with Socialism. 

To what has been already said I should like to add, in 
conclusion, one or two reflections, which arise naturally, and 
indeed inevitably, out of the subject. For the subject under 
our discussion goes to the very root of the order and organiza- 
tion of society; and we are compelled to ask this question, 
which is of the profoundest interest to us; ‘The present 
movement of society,—for such movement there always 
is, and always must be,—is it, or is it not, in the direction 
which the hopes and aspirations of Socialism desire for it, 
and which the efforts of the adherents of Socialism would fain 
impress upon it?’ It is a question as to the drift of the 
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present, and as to the probable result of that drift in the 
future ; and such a question is, of course, as immensely diff- 
cult as it is profoundly interesting. 

I think it may be safely said, that, so far as the action of 
society through legislation is concerned, the days of * Laissez 
faire,’ with its outcome of unbridled individualism, are over 
for ever. The State has put its hand to the plough, and is 
not likely to take it off again. Unlimited ‘ Individualism ’ has 
had its day, and now the pendulum swings in the direction of 
‘Collectivism.’ The terms are barbarous, but they represent 
facts and principles. The hope of Socialism, as I understand 
it, is, that individualism, or the free competitive action of the 
individual in relation to the production and distribution of 
wealth, will be gradually stamped out; and that collectivism, 
or the collective action of society operating through legislature 
and executive, will take its place and become everywhere 
paramount. Whether this is possible or not, depends upon 
whether that which is represented by the term ‘ individualism,’ 
is not, or is, a fundamental principle of human nature, and an 
essential factor of the well-being of society. If it. is, as I 
believe it to be, both the one and the other, then the hopes of 
Socialism must necessarily be wrecked and shattered upon this 
rock. That in the near future individualism will be still 
further curbed and curtailed by the action of the State, I make 
no doubt. But there will come at last a point, beyond which 
this curtailment cannot go; and at which some adjustment, or 
modus vivendt, must be sought and found between the two 
principles. That point of equilibrium will be discovered, I 
also make no doubt, very much on this side of the Ideal of 
Socialism. 

Meanwhile, it may freely be admitted, that the tendency of 
much of our legislation, past and future, has been and will be 
in the direction desired by Socialism. ‘The things which now 
lie nearest to the hearts of thoughtful men, whatever their 
politics or religious belief, are things which cannot be attained 
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through Individualism alone, but must invoke for their accom- 
plishment Collectivism, or the action of the State. The better 
housing of the poor is only a specimen of a multitude of things 
which may be described under the general head of a better 
and less unequal distribution of the wealth of society. And 
such a less unequal distribution is to be most earnestly desired 
in the interest of all classes. We donot want a dull and dreary 
monotony of equality: neither the individual nor the society 
would gain by this; on the contrary, both would lose ina 
hundred ways. But we do want to see the distance diminished 
which separates the two ends of the social scale in respect of 
wealth, and which plants extreme poverty by the side of 
extravagant wealth, to the injury of both. 

The legislation of the future, then, under the impulse of the 
new Democracy, promises to deal largely with social problems, 
and to deal with them,—quite rightly, I believe, provided it be 
not to the wrong of the few,—in the interest of the many. The 
danger is, that great mistakes will be committed in the earlier 
stages of such legislation; and that much that has been done 
will need, later on, to be undone or done over again,—the field 
being comparatively new and its problems so perplexing. 
But that, ultimately, immense benefit will accrue to the com- 
munity from the probable legislation of the future, we may 
most reasonably expect and believe. 

But, apart from legislation, is there anything in the present 
situation, that may serve to guide our anticipations with 
reference to the future? I venture to think that there is, and 
that it is in the direction of a better understanding between 
Labour and Capital :—that is, of an amelioration and improve- 
ment of existing conditions, not of their subversion ; of reform- 
ation, not of revolution. Even the recent strike of the London 
Dock Labourers has, to my mind,—when you have thrown out 
all its political and religious by-play,—its hopeful side. Of 
much more happy augury for the future is the action of the 
work-people in Lancashire in relation to what was called the 
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‘ Liverpool Cotton Corner’ of September last. That the work- 
people should join hands heartily with their employers, in 
order to defeat a combination injurious to the chief industry of 
Lancashire—this strikes me as a most hopeful sign. It 
suggests that the suicidal and fratricidal war between Labour 
and Capital is drawing towards a close; and that a lasting 
peace will yet, one day, be established between the combatants. 
I am not an optimist. Doubtless there is much fighting still 
to be done, before the preliminaries of peace can be signed. 
The end of the conflict may be still very far off. But it will 
come at last. 


THE END. 
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